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RECORD OP DISCUSSIONS. v - 
Chairman’s Opening Speech, 

Sir Edward Bcnihall, Chairman : It is just over rilne months since this 
Committee met and during that time much has happened. Pew of us present 
at the meeting in January can have been, so optimistic as to expect that the war 
would so soon be over, and that at old’ next, meeting we should he face to, 
face with the immediate short 'range post-war problems which for the moment 
outweigh in their urgency the execution of the long range plans which we 
have been preparing. 

At our last meeting T endeavoured to outline to you the broad principles 
which governed our policy towards the co-ordination of all forms of trans- 
port. Since Roads and Road Transport are Provincial subjects, the functions 
of the Central Government must he confined over a wide section of the field 
to the sphere of co-ordination, so as to obtain the maximum reasonable unifor- 
'mity on an all-India basis. There have, of course, also been difficulties itn 
making progress in post-war planning, faced as ue have been by problems 
of a very intricate nature which have had to he tackled simultaneously with 
urgent war problems at a time when we have been handicapped by a severe 
shortage of expei’ienced staff. Nevertheless taking all these factors into 
consideration there is reason to believe that, thanks to the spirit of co-opera- 
tion which lias prevailed on all sides, progress has been as good in these matters 
as in an}' other sphere of forward planning. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that at a time when elections are 
pending,' to be followed, it is hoped, by a fresh development of popular Govern- 
ment, some of these are problems which might well be left to our successors. 
It seems to me, however, that we stand today at a point in the evolution; of 
transport in India at which certain decisions have to be taken, and when a 
definite policy is necessary. * Surplus army vehicles will soon be available for 
release, and possibly in large numbers ; ex-service men trained to drive will 
be demobilised, also in large numbers ; railways are already restoring some 
of their previous passenger services and are daily finding themselves better 
able to handle civil goods traffic ; inland steamer companies are anxious to 
make their plans for the future ; civil motor transport is being released from 
war works of various kinds ; and all available new motor transport vehicles 
can now be appropriated to rehabilitation, by replacement of old vehicles, 
and to tlie extension of bus services badly needed ; and finally it seems to me 
to he very- necessary that we should reach agreement regarding the National 
Highways in order that We should all know where we stand in relation to the 
works on those Highways that can usefully he put id hand, as and when neces- 
sary in 02’der to provide employment and to eou’nter slump tendencies. 

All these factors raise problems of immediate urgency and importance 
• raid it is not possible to separate the long and the short term aspects;. In 
my opinion therefore it is our duty to the country and to our successors tc 
deal with these problems now to the best of our ability, and to leave to our 
successors a coherent pattern of things being done to a definite plan, which 
tliry can amend at their leisure, rather than a heritage of indefinite policy 
resulting in problems which require their immediate attention as soon as they 
take office. 

T am eonswous that in one respect we have not made the progress whwh 
'we desired. We ourselves and the Committee had in mind not only the deve- 
lopment o f roads and railways and of road-irail co-ordination but also the 
co- oi dination of river service with road and vail transport and the bunging 
of air transport also into the complete picture. We have not been idle bst, 
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apart- from the circulation ‘to you of . certain details received from tlie Pro- 
vinces regarding the development of 'waterways, we have not yet reached a 
stase in our examination of -the problems with the parties concerned where 
we can usefully put concrete proposals and vie vs before you, 'and; I have 
set my face on this Committee against agenda which merely lead to airy dis-.. 
cushion with no basis of .solid fact, . The revival of transport oil decayed and 
decaying waterways is a long range question which is in the capable hands, 
of the Central “Waterways, Irrigation and Navigation Committee and we must 
await their conclusions. The co-ordination problems of. today, in : so far as 
they concern organized river steamer services, * exist wholly in eastern India 
and very largely on those routes which were until recently the main lines of 
supply aud communication to. Assam and thence to Burma and China, .and 
•tnose concerned with rail and river transport on these routes have until recent- 
ly been very fully engaged in vital war work, . to the exclusion of other matters. 
We. have, however, been collecting, a mass of material and when this has been 
sifted — which we hope will be soon — we shall discuss the questions with the 
Provincial Governments within whose sphere the subject lies, and with , the 
other parties interested, and shall place, our views before you. In the mean- 
time I must ask you to be patient a little longer. 

Y ou have before you a brief note on postwar railway construction plans, 
together with a map. The basic idea of railway construction will', as set out 
in the eo\ ermg note, be the opening up of the country. As I pointed out at 
tome length on the last occasion, the Provincial administrations are to a iarge 
extent in the best position to know their own requirements for development 
if llieir Provincial resources and the policy, has been to govern railway deve-’ 
opment, apart from the strategic aspect, largely according to their require- 
ments and in relation to the Provincial road development plan. So far as I ain 
i.vare this is the first time when we have been able to take a comprehensive 
and co-ordinated view of transport development in India. The programme 
is not, of course, complete ; we have not yet for instance considered and dis- 
cussed the inland steamer aspect with those eoncefned ; neither have we settled 
tlie programme with ait the Provinces, nor reached any final conclusions a turn t 
the priority of construction of new lines, although we - have obtained the views 
of tue l'l’ovJices. In view of the desiraDility ox - creating employment for men 
released from war work, the final priority may have to be largely governed 
by the ability of the railways to commence work on alignments already sur- 
veyed. We shall come to, this- item of railway development in the .course of 
our discussions but -my point at the moment is that considerable progress is 
being made and made on a proper basis of co-ordination. 

As regards the ports, they were called upon during the war to deal with 
an immense and fluctuating .volume of difficult traffic and .stood up well to 
the test. Owing to development works undertaken" during the war, the esti- 
mated capacity of the major ports has been increased from nineteen and three, 
quarter million tons per year to nearly twenty' five million tons, an increase 
of about 2o per cent. This is in terms of war-time capacity for handling 
mixed cargoes and the capacity for . handling peace-time eargoes will be even 
greater. The present capacity of the major ports, the committee consider, 
should be adequate to handle the expected tonnage, which lias been estimated 
at "considerably more than the actual pre-war tonnages, next -year ajud the 
immediately succeeding years. As the assumptions on which their conclu- 
sions regarding capacity were based might not be justified by future events 
the committee -made certain recommendations relating to improvement schemes, 
which have been mentioned in the departmental note placed before you. I 
Hvish to iuvite your attention particularly to what the committee have stated 
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•regarding' the probable need for a deep sea port, or sheltered dock, on the East 
coast of India, capable of berthing large modern ships. 

Turning now to the position of road and rail co-ordination you will re- 
'eall that following our last discussions the matter .was debated at length in 
the ‘Central Assembly which, subject to clarification of the principles on which 
we proposed to invest railway finance in joint road-rail companies, approved 
'the general policy then outlined. ¥e were ''therefore able to approach the 
Provinces within whose sphere the administration of road transport lies with a 
coherent plan. As is perfectly natural the policy of different Provinces varies 
’according to their circumstances and the divergence is wide. In accordance 
with our policy we have accommodated ourselves, as indeed we must, to the 
policies of the Provinces subject always to the insistence to the maximum of 
our ability on the principles to which we adhere. One Province, the Punjab, 
has decided against any substantial participation of railways in joint com- 
panies. We do hot quarrel with their decision, although we still feel that 
in the long fun our policy will prove to be the best. That of course remains 
to be seen and in the meanwhile we shall seek by other means to create 
the co-ordination at which we were aiming by our own policy. Elsewhere 
Provinces have, with important variations, generally accepted the broad 
policy and railway administrations are working out the scheme in collabora- 
tion with the Provinces. Progress has, as is natural, been variable. In some 
"Provinces the formation of companies is going ahead smoothly and rapidly ; 
in others a great many problems have to be solved between the Provincial 
authorities, the railway administrations, the road operators and the public. 
-In hij' view these matters cannot be unduly hurried, and I -would much sooner 
see foundations laid upon a sound business basig and on a sound public under- 
-stnndirjg of the problems and of the good intentions of the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments than on a hurried policy involving quantity rather than 
quality. When we come to this subject I shall he happy to give you fuller 
details of the state Of affairs so far as we are informed, but it will be best 
perhaps to stick to wide principles rather than to discuss individual cases. 
For the latter we should indeed have to depend largely upon the information 
which Provincial representatives present can give us, since we are not in pos- 
session of all the local details in a matter -which is within the competence 
of Provincial Governments. 

Members of the Committee will have noticed that the developments in 
this matter in certain Provinces have been subjected to a running fire of 
criticism, particularly on behalf of the existing operators who fear loss of 
individual business profits without adequate compensation as shareholders or 
officers and employees in the new companies. The position of the Central 
Government in fliis matter is that they are anxious that railways should go 
into the road business in partnership with existing operators on reasonable, 
terms, but that those terms cannot in reason take into account inflated gross" 
earnings during a transport shortage. We have in general terms indicated 
1o Provincial Governments the conditions which appear to us to he fair and 
reasonable for the investment of Central finance based on the discussions fin 
this committee and in the Central Assembly. Beyond that we must leave 
detailed decisions to Provinces who have the executive authority and the res- 
ponsibility in this matter, whose officers are in day to day touch with the 
existing operators, and whose own investment is in many eases at stake. On 
tin* whole the interests of the existing operators are being earefully respect- 
ed. The public interest cannot be overruled in the interest of individual 
operators who have not been wholly satisfied with the terms offered or with 
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the selection of managers. Here, I think it salutary to remind those con- 
cerned that these companies will be substantial public utility concerns and that 
on their proper management Mull depend the efficiency of the services and 
the convenience of the travelling public as well as the security of the heavy 
investment of public money of tlie Central and Provincial Governments and, 
by no means least, of the investment of the existing operators themselves. It 
is satisfactory at least to be assured that in a number of eases operators have 
readied unanimous agreement with the Provincial Government and the Rail-* 
•ways in respect of the selection of promoters and managers. 

1 now pass to clauses (a) to (e) of para. 2(3) of the conclusions reached 
at our last meeting. These points we endeavoured to cover in the “ Code 
of Principle and ' Practice ini the Regulation of Motor Transport” and its 
prefactory statement copies of which, in a printed pamphlet, were furnished 
.to you before the meeting of the Transport Advisory Council. In the amend- 
ed form in which it is now before you it represents the considered view of the 
Council. A large majority of Provincial representatives on the Council are 
prepared to recommend it to their Governments as it stands, while certain 
objections raised b} r three Provinces are in the main rather in the nature of 
modifications necessary to adjust it to Provincial policies, as in the case of the 
Punjab, than over matters of detail affecting the principles governing pas- 
senger and goods traffic. So far as I am aware this Code is an entirely novel 
departure in co-ordination of transport, designed. to suit the particular con- 
stitutional and other circumstances of India, and it will be extremely interest- 
ing to see bow it works out. We do not claim that the scheme is perfect 
any more than other aspects of our transport planning, hut it represents a 
resalute attempt in collaboration with the Provinces to introduce effective co- 
ordination, the alternative to which is a drift back into unregulated competi- 
tion. Further developments will be by evolution based on experience. Mean- 
while we shall particularly value your comments upon this document. 

As regards item (d) of para. 2(3) and para. 3 of our last conclusions 
we feel that at present we must he content to get alo’ng with the Depart- 
mental “ Central Road Board ” which has been constituted, with separate 
machinery for arbitration of disputes. Proposals for the latter have been 
made in the “ Code ” and on this the Transport Advisory Council have record- 
ed their opinion which will now be considered by Provincial Governments. 
More permanent machinery as suggested in the prefatory statement will pro- 
bably have to be devised as a detail, but an important detail, to be worked 
into the new constitution when it is framed. 

In the matter of road development I think I can say that our long range 
plans are now nearly completed. The acceptance by the Central Govern- 
ment, subject to the approval of the Legislature and confirmation by the Pro- 
vinces, of liability for the completion, improvement and maintenance in 
British India of the system of National Highways now delineated is part of 
our general scheme of financial aid to Provinces for development and laud 
transport co-ordination, and carries with it the need for acceptance by Pro- 
•uiv-os of certain conditions which we think are reasonable and indeed con- 
sequential upon the acceptance by the Centre of the liability for the main 
highways of the country. What these conditions are is set out in the brief 
conclusions of the meeting of the Transport Advisory Council which are before 
you. ^ As regards the parts of National Highways wVhicli are in Indian States, 
the Central Government do not feel justified in accepting any financial liability 
in the same way as in relation to Provinces. Thej 7 trust that the States con- 
cerned will themselves provide and mauiia’n these roads on adequate standards. 
Jhej- recognise, however, that in relation to some of the smaller Slates, v. hose 



resources are not sufficient for constructing or maintaining up to a reasonable 
standard the stretches of a National Highway running through their territory, 
the problem would call for special consideration. It would he necessary to dis- 
cuss individually with sueli Stales the extent and form of assistance 'neces- 
sary. We expect to take the matter up through the Political Department very 
■ shortly, and trust that it will ultimately be found possible to adopt the system 
now delineated throughout Iudia as a complete system of National Highways 
developed and maintained to reasonable standards, in relation to the intensity 
of traffic on the different sections and, in due course, completely bridged 
throughout. * 

The immediate plan for road construction is a matter on which I speak 
with a strong sense of urgency. The Provincial plans for develop- 
ment of Provincial highways, district roads and village roads have 
now been generally completed on paper. It is, however, clear that 
the sudden end of the war and the commencement of demobilization will create 
problems of unemployment which must be countered by prompt action ; and 
one means of countering them is the urgent construction of public works, of 
which roads will be an important item. Five months ago the Central Govern- 
ment anticipating this position offered Provincial Governments grants of 25 
per cent, of the cost of any works in the Provincial field, which they proposed 
and the Central Government approved as suitable, to be put in hand as and when 
the need arose. These proposals are coming forward and we shall do every- 
thing in our power to help Provinces in their expeditious execution. It is deal* 
that in the course of selecting works to be undertaken urgently for this parti- 
cular purpose Provinces may be impelled to select schemes on major National 
or Provincial highways, because their magnitude and specifications render them 
particularly suitable for- the purpose. At the same time, but without in any 
way delaying the commencement of these anti-slump works, we will have to 
watch against over-development of long distance highways to the neglect of the 
district and village roads to which every one I believe attaches the very greatest 
importance. The task will be a hard one and the chief obstacles seem likely 
to be the shortage of engineering subordinates and of road rollers. In regard 
to engineering subordinates the Central and Provincial Governments are doing 
their best to secure the early release of surplus staff from the Army for civil 
employ. Besides this some Provinces have initiated their own schemes for rapid 
training of staff. 

As regards road rollers — and I may say in passing that we have not yet 
had notice of any serious immediate difficulties through lack of other types of 
plant — -1110 Central Government are anxious and determined that manufacture 
shall he started in India, but the urgency of our needs will require substantial 
imports from abroad to start with. The position is this : it is estimated that 
to make up tor war wastage and the lack of imports for six years, and to work 
up to the total requirement for road construction on a scale not hitherto under- 
taken, there is a demand for over 3,000 new power rollers to be supplied at the 
latest during the next three or four years. "When this total has been made up 
the replacement market is estimated to be about 200 new rollers yearly, increas- 
ing to 400 as the large numbers, now to be provided more or less simultane- 
ously, begin to wear out. Apart from the delays in starting manufacture, 
there are obvious difficulties and risks in the way of firms in Jndia equipping 
themselves to manufacture against the short tern demand at a rate of many 
times the production eventually necessary to meet the steady recurring market. 
In these circumstances ,we must look abroad partially for the initial supply. 
Orders have at present been placed, by Provincial Governments and a bulk 
order by the Central Government, amounting to a total of just over'1,000 rollers 
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to be' supplied from the United Kingdom. We shall have to import Irom else-, 
where it' possible and if the arrangements for Indian manufacture which, can. 
be made cannot be, geared up to the extent necessary. The D.G.M.P. has gone 
out or is shortly going out for tenders for Indian manufacture at the earliest, 
possible date on the basis of the ultimate replacement market, v 7 ith option to 
the manufacturers to offer increased production' in the immediate future. 1 The 
possibility of manufacturing road rollers in Indian munitions 1 factories under 
licence from and with the assistance, if necessary, of foreign manufacturers is 
also under consideration. The object in thi& is, however, not that Government 
should enter permanently into the manufacturing field, but that all suitable 
caphciy in the country should be utilised for meeting the -immediate short-term 
demands. 

1 need hardly add that we are making every endeavour to secure the re- 
turn from the Army of as many as possible of the road- rollers made over to 
them in the earlier p'art of the war and the return and_ reconditioning of these 
is being made a matter of high priority. 

Finally as, regards the resettlement of ex-servicemen on road construction 
and road transport, we have had valuable discussions on the Transport Advisory 
Council with the conclusions recorded, in the minutes before you. Pro- 
vincial Governments hope io make provision requiring transport -operators 
to reserve a. specified proportion of all future vacancies in their efnploy for ex- 
service personnel. On road construction the Transport Advisory Council, on 
the advice of a Committee of Chief Engineers, has recommended that chief 
reliance will have to be placed on , tbe ordinary contract system with special 
contract terms to ensure the employment of ex;service men, hut experiments 
will , also he tried in establishing Co-operative Labour Contract Societies and 
in the United Provinces a Labour Depot scheme. 

I have endeavoured to give you a general statement covering the progress 
of planning on the matters on the agenda, which we will now proceed to take up 
item by item. 


General Discussion. 

t 

Dr. Sanyal : As. you, Mr. Chairman, have traversed a fairly wide field, , I 
liGpe you will allovy us at this stage to make some general observations and 
thereafter to deal with specific items as and when they are. taken up for dis- 
cussion. 

Let me say at the outset that this time the agenda is a little too vague and 
is rather too wide. The items need claiification. 1 

The first submission I would like to make is that we do not feel convinced 
of the justification for taking up the question of finalising road-rail policy 
either before the Provincial Governments have been reconstituted or before 
the Central Legislature has' been formed after the elections. Moreover we from 
Bengal do not feel happy over the question of road-rail eo-ordination being 
settled before road and rail problems are tackled along with river transport ques- 
tions. The arguments that you have set out to justify your action in regard 
to water transport problems during the last nine months do not convince us. 
The note that you have just placed before us shows that the last correspondence 
which the Government of India seem to have had with the Provincial 
Governments dates as far hack as January 1945 and December 1944. 
We do not know what the Province have been doing so long and why the Govt, 
of India was keeping quiet over this very important branch of transport, at 
least in the eastern zone of India. 





The question of policy regarding National Highways liad been dealt with 
5n the previous meeting, and although generally speaking we welcomed the idea 
of eventually having jnotorable high grade roads connecting the distant regions 
of India, we definitely did not like priority to be given to the construction of 
such National Highways over district and village roads. It appears, however, 
that the construction of National Highways has been decided upon by the G.of I. 
on grounds of high policy. "We would like to, know whether you have had in 
mind the economic development, of India to the best advantage of the. people, or 
strategic considerations only, as the guiding factor in framing this high policy. 
The development of motorable high ways’ will naturally lead -to various compli- 
cations like road-rail competition, and the other items on the agenda to which 
we have gGt to apply our mind are directly 'or indirectly dependent upon this 
policy of constructing National Highways in a' hurry. I would like the com- 
mittee to take emphatic note of the non-official Indian opinion that National 
Highways as at present contemplated should not receive precedence * over 
district and village' roads in any sense of the term. ' 

India is crying for development of the rural areas. The -National Highways, 
which at one time were considered necessary , so as to provide arterial roads, 
would neither be national nor would provide highways for rural production or 
for supplies to rural districts. I do not object to the planning out on- a blue 
print of the National Highways system, which we would ’ keep 'in view and 
eventually link up, but at the present time I would emphasise district and village 
roads to be given first priority. If for any reason this is not found practicable, 

I would submit, as a compromise, the development of zonal highways on the 
National Highways plan , round about important industrial and commercial 
cities of India, such as, Calcutta, Allahabad Cawnpore, Delhi, Lahore, Bombay, • 
Nagpur, Madras and so on, radiating out from these important centres of trade 
and industry. We can gradually extend the zonal highway systems which will 
eventually he linked up to form the network of arterial national highways. 

We submit Sir, in the second place that the decision of the Govt, of India to 
take away the contributions from the Central R-oad Fund is unfortunate. 
While, on the one hand, in the preamble to your observations now. as well as in 
the note circulated, the urgency of district and rural roads in recognised', on the. 
other hand no indication is given to show how the Provinces could really take 
up the construction and the maintenance of these roads. ’if they have not finan- 
cial provisions arranged for the same. There should he some quid pro quo. It 
is recognised that when National Highways are taken over by the Centre, some' 
money 'might he released and the Governments 'of the Provinces might he in a 
position' to divert that money towards development of Provincial highways,' 
district roads and rural 1 roads. But from the' experience' that we have in 
Bengal i can definitely state that the amount of money available witli the Pro-- 
vinces will not he sufficient even' to maintain the existing roads, and for the 
next few years we shall require a very large amount for repairs and maintenance 
because of the depreciations caused during the period of the war. I 
submit that if nothing else can he done, at least some opportunity should he 
sought to link up the prosperity of the railways with the financial prosperity 
of the Provinces. If the Provincial Govts.' do not feel that with 
the improvement of railway income they are likely to get something, no 
amount, of agreement or' code could compel them to conserve 

the railway income ■ at a level that the Govt, of India would like. In 
this connection, I would inrite your attention to the provisions of the Niemeyer 
Award; which were suspended during the; war time and under- which the for- 
tunes of the railway^ were linked up to some extent with the provisions of some 
contributions to- the. Provinces. If nothing else can be done, at least we should 
he -restored -the siaius quo ante in regard to that provision ,* and if. as was then 

provided, that total income of* the income-tax and railway surplus exceed- 
Idl97I>PB - 
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145 crores, a proportionate contribution should be given to the Provinces out of 
the surplus income. 

Tlie-e is just a slight mention of improvement levies or fees to be per- 
missible to the Provinces on land value unproved by National Highways’. It 
is not known how far it would be possible for the Provinces to realise such 
additional levy on improvements effected through the improved road system. 
Even if it is done, I should think this sum should go rather to the local, muni- 
cipal or district board concerned than to the Province as such, as 'there is 
hardly any possibility of the Province getting additional earnings through 
such sources. 

In the next place, the policy visualised by the Govt, of India in regard to’ 
tail-road co-ordination does not give due recognition to some of the very valu- 
able maxims laid down by the Technical Sub-Committee. The Technical 
Sub-Committee, for example, laid down that the object of the Transport Autho- 
rity must be to provide and develop cheap and efficient transport for all by the 
means best suited for the kind of traffic involved. Surely, the provisions of 
the code and the method that is contemplated and the machinery that is going 
to be set up would not ensure cheap transport for various classes’ of traffic. 
Moreover, as was eonteitiplated by the technical people, the main object should 
be to get motor transport into the heart of the country-side and to prevent 
undue overcrowding and competition on the better developed roads. This also 
has not received due attention. 

The other important policy that was laid down by the Technical Sub- 
committee and which lias not been properly recognised, is that motor transport 
should be used to a greater extent than hitherto by Governments ill India for' 
administration and development purposes’, so that conditions must be created 
iu which, despite the temporary handicap of poor roads, motor transport will 
spread over the country-side. I liad seen some reports made by eminent en- 
gineers on the possibility of cheap village roads- One report was pub- 
lished in Bombay in 1940. It was prepared under the authority of tile Govt, 
of Bombay at the time and it dealt with the possibility of cheap and durable 
rural roads. It is unfortunate that such attempts have not been made in other 
Provinces and it is still more unfortunate that the Govt, of India lias not given 
us any guidance as to how cheap rural roads could be developed. I' would in- 
vite your attention to this report which was drawn up under the aegis of the 
Congress Govt, of Bombay. 

In the next place, the powers that the Govt, of India propose to take for 
National Highways* provide no quid pro quo for the Provinces ; neither have 
the Provinces been given any facilities for improving their finances nor are 
they being allowed any say in the provision of railway facilities and railway 
development. Although in the preamble to the code there is one sentence sug- 
gesting that the Provinces will have to be consulted in matters of railway deve- 
lopment, in the code itself there is no provision by which the so-calle'd Provin- 
cial Transport Commissioner will be in a position to direct the Railway Dept, 
concerned to improve railway services and at least to provide better facilities 
for the public. The provisions in that respect are entirely one-sided. I feel 
that the Provincial Govts, should also have some say in provision of local rail- 
way facilities and improvements or amenities to the public. 

The machinery for enforcing the code, especially thd proposal for entrust- 
ing certain important decisions to be made singly by the Provincial Transport 
1 Commissioner, is fraught with great danger. We have seen occasions in the 
past where political considerations have Been brought to play to prevent proper- 
develownent of transport by persons competent to undertake the same. . Apart 
from that, there is just the possibility of that one single individual, not being 
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an expert himself, committing mistakes, if not being-liable or open to influences 
not always healthy. I submit that there should be in. such circumstances an 
" appellate authority set up either in the Province itself or for several Provinces 
on a zonal basis,’ so that decisions taken singly by the Provincial Transport 
Commissioner, or 'the Provincial Transport Authority or whoever he may be, 
could be brought up before that appellate authority ; this authority should he 
'equipped more or less with judicial mind and the decisions of this authority 
should be liual. 

There is provision for a Tribunal which, to my mind, appears to be ratlier 
eye-wash. There mil be hardly any occasion for difference in the interpreta- 
tion of the Code as between the different Provinces and as between the Pro- 
vinces and the Centre, but there would be a great deal of occasion when the 
public would have grievances against the decisions either of the Railway Dept, 
or of those m charge of traffic control and road development. I would, there- 
fore, submit that there should be set up an All-India Commission like the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission of the United' States of America with full powers 
to give decisions on questions brought up before them by any interested party, 
— the traders; -the users of the road, which may mean public as well as private 
road transport, the Railways and the like. If for any administrative or cons- 
titutional reasons that is not found possible at this stage, the powers of the 
Raihvaj 1- Rates Tribunal should be improved and that Tribunal should be vested 
with sufficient authority to d?al, for the time being in an advisory capacity, 
with all questions with which the Transport Commrs. of the Provinces or the 
Indian Central Road Board 01 the Raihvay authorities have anything +o do. 
Eventually, when the waterways also could be linked up, I would submit that 
the same Transport Tribunal should be invested with powers to deal with ques- 
tions of rate cutting co-ordination and the like on water transport also. 

It has been noticed that the Railway authorities recognise the urgency of 
or the economy in permitting buses or road services to work freely within a 50 
mile zone. Those who are transport men know definitely that within short 
distance — the definition of short distance being a little elastic — it is not possible 
for the Railways under any circumstances to compete with road services for 
smalls traffic. Why not, then, give a directive to the Railways also that they 
will not handle short distance smalls traffic as and when suitable roads develop ? 
If you take away from the road services the right to run long services, reserve 
for them the short distance services, so that a valuable means of transport may 
be developed in the country for public convenience. 

I should also like to Submit that in regard to port facilities there is a 
possibility of a large number of smaller coastal services being developed which 
require the attention of minor small ports. Taking, for example, the port of 
Ohandbali in Orissa, I submit ihere is immense possibility of development of 
that port provided the Govt, of Orissa and the Govt, of India co-operate in the 
matter. There are numerous smaller ports of that description which would 
cater successfully to the needs of the traffic and the public on the east coast of 
India at least. 

Last but not least, the planning so Tar presented before us gives a very 
sad picture regarding the development of the transport industry, — the motor 
'.industry, the shipbuilding industry or the major repairs of ships and motor- 
ears. 

Chairman , — I think we should really adhere to the agenda. > These ' are 
matters outside our scope of discussion and not within the competence of this 
Committee. - - 

Dr. Sanyal : It comes in this way, Sir, That you have mentioned large 
orders being^placed, particularly road rollers, road equipment and so on, and 
I dare say lha,t this matter has been agitating the public mind for a long time, 
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'find shipbuilding also "was one of the 1 demands which; people had an view. Sir, 
.you at least know:, of nobody else does, that the Calcutta port is in a positicfi 
• how to handle 'probably the biggest traffic, the combined traffic of .all ‘the 
ports of India, and. yet we regret very much to find that there is no facility for 
shipbuilding in and near about Calcutta, nor even adequate .arrangements for 
undertaking major repairs. There have been a few trawler hulls left over there 
for some time ; they are going abegging and Govt. is . anxious to sell them. W.e 
cannot, however, make any use of these trawler hulls and probably they will 
have to be sunk in the Bay of Bengal. A huge amount of money will thus be 
-thoroughly wasted because Govt, made no arrangement for this shipbuilding 
industry being taken up with earnestness. 

I submit' that all these questions involve questions of policy that could only 
•be decided by a national Govt. It is really unfortunate that this Transport ' 
Policy Committee should be proceeding in a hurry to deal with and to finalise 
questions of policy in a manner that is likely to raise suspicions and; strengthen 
■the demand for “ Quit India *\ That cry for“ Quit India ” was merely evolved 
because of a series of mistakes committed by Government officials at the top. 1 
pray -that .you should not repeat those mistakes. TherA is a rumour that the 
Governor of Bengal has already been negotiating for the appointment of a -so- 
called .expert from abroad for taking over the office of Provincial. Transport 
Commissioner. We have had enough- of these imported foreign .experts. We 
do not ; know what will happen in. this case but we want to tell you. definitely, 
and' I state it with a certain amount of feeling .which you will expose in one who 
has been closely watching the development of transport and serving the country 
as a member of •the Congress, that we have been feeling very keenly that things 
are .not dond in time and they are done in a manner which raises, suspicions 
and creates misunderstandings. I appeal to you not to rush with these orders 
‘and not to take steps which are likely to be abrogated or thrown overboard by 
•the coming Govt, at the centre and in the Provinces. .1 must at least raise 
this, warning, that all the appointments’ that are now -going to be made, all the 
-e'emmitmehts or contracts that are going to he entered into will have to be 
reviewed-by us,. in the Congress Govts. and I - can .tell you definitely that we 
-.are not, going to, be' bound by .anyone - of these contracts and appointments if 
wo are; not convinced that they have been done in .the best interests of India. 

■ Mr.. 8antlvamih I shall, deal with general questions and not discuss the 
Code hr -other, particulars, which we shall , discuss in detail. I do not complain 
that you had not much time to distribute the papers. relating. jto the tissues before 
ithe Transport’ Advisory .Council. .But when you did distribute them you should 
have . given .. us- some guidance. as > to the- matters in which the Transport Advi- 
sory Council, 'took a different view iwhieh.-was adopted in • the proceedings. 
Ton. have of - course circulated . your Government ’s views in. the matter and you - 
have circulated the decisions/of the -Transport Advisory .Council, but there are 
room -changes. . If a minute had been distributed to’ us showing that in these 
particular -matters the Transport Advisory Council took different, .view,' which 
has.eiih.er been accepted or rejected by Government, we would be in .a. position 
-to discuss the matter -more Intelligently. F.or instance,. I will give you three 
.specific matters. 'Government have, always been advocating tliafi the Chairman 
.and the Chief Transport Commissioner should sit singly in the disposal of the 
road area . permits: Wnaf is 'the position today ? Here, under ‘‘Amendment 
of the Motor Vehicles Act ” we find in sub-clause (2) . of part B of the conclu- 
sions that thr'e.eV.’nf ow n ees were of opinion that the proposed provision should 
empower Provincial- -Governments to direct- that in 'respect of : public service 
vehicles the functions should he exercised single. Then what about' the other 
Provinces V What' is 1 the geiiefal attitude- • of. iGovernm ent : What: as M : that 
they propose to doV . Do they propose itd.'afek for an; amendment of the Motor 
Vehicles Act giving discrctionary'-poAvef. or .coinpulsery -power; or -what ? •• 2 
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Then ,1 understand Go vernment. are still undecided. .regarding- .tlie composl« 
;t:on of 'the transport authorities. Do they want ' to propose . changes ? Be- 
cause, in one of their reports they .Said that they would like .interests like the 
railways and the private transport . authorities to be .represented in these Re- 
gional and 'Provincial Transport Authorities. '. Now . you . are developing a 
>cheme of tripartite public utility .companies, which makes it all the more neces- 
sary' -that these hoards should' have more or less .a . judicial character.., because 
'big interests like the Provincial Governments .and the Railways are ...getting 
, involved in the business of motor transport. And. so when you have to give 
'licenses and permits you. will '.have to Judge the actions of these people ; and 
therefore there is ail tlie greater need, which was emphasised at the time ' 'of 
the. passing of the Motor Vehicles Act in the Central Legislature, that, these 
bodies should be of a judicial nature. Anybody having any direct interest in 
the matter .should not be on the hoard and I want to know what the position 
is in this matter. . '* . ’ . . ' 

Then I find there is a curious mistake 'relating to the .financial .provisions. 
I find .in the original report ’that -the distributions from the Road Fund will b.e 
stopped at the end of the current [financial year. . Buf -,in .the report of -the 
conclusions of tlie meeting of the Transport Advisory Council it is said that 
allocations will be discontinued a’fter the distribution of the revenues accruing 
'to the fund during the financial year 1946-47.* * I want to know 'if this differ- 
ence of one year was due' to any oversight or to any representations from the 
'Provincial authorities. • • ’ " ' ' " ' 

I am. mentioning these three details 'because, 'whenever you distribute the 
agenda or minutes at short notice, you should enable us.fo understand what 
, changes have been made so .that we may speak ,on them, .and give our views. 

' Now, Sir, one of our difficulties in discussing these matters is that there is 
an absence of a general outlook '-regarding the’-whole pi ah, -Rail-Road, Railways 
and so on. So far as roads are concerned' the -whole basis is that there is going 
.to be . economic, progress, iu the-, .near future.. Otherwise, both the capital and 
recurring expenditure that wifi he involved will hot- be . borne by the future. X 
p do not think that unless the post, war economies of India are based on a 50 per 
cent, higher- level than’ the pre-war economic level , the, road programme cah.be 
borne ; .it will merely become a big millstone .round, our .necks, '.But I, do think 
that .‘Government are entitled to; assume, that, .the post-wa.r'-era will be ome of 
.prosperity, 'and a large • amount Jof .economic expansion will be . bound to come. 
, But. when you come to the .reference to Port Authorities you find . they are 
.asked, to give us, a programme which will bp just sufficient for the status-quo. 
rSjmil.arly the , rail programme is based on a status-qrio basis at' the pre-war 
economic, level. I think that All these Policy Committees, the Central Com- 
mittee, the .General Policy Committee or even the Executive Council should 
plan o.n the . basis. of a 5.0 per.. cent,; ecouomie progress in the .nexft 15 years. 
Then allyoup figures, ..eveii .tb.ough , approximate,, can he adjusted and your., plans 
.made. . But for .one . programme you think of. progress and for. another you 
, think, of retrogression, and, especially. -this road-rail . co-ordination discussion 
is all based on a practical repetition of the pre-war ' conflict in the next two or 
three years. I think there should be a general basis for this planning. Tt 
(Should not be just as the Secretariat wants, -i.e., r when -you -want an expansion 
you. paint a rosy picture, and- whenever you are not keen on any plan for ex- 
-pansion you say, -'- Let us plan for, the pre-war level on the status quo.” This 
•should' not be the ease. - • ■-* 

In the second place, in the Statement I find .that the . code is intended to 
interpret :1 lie Motor Vehicles Act. I, do pot see how it is possible for any code 
or convention tn interpret the statute which is the exclusive privilege of the 
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courts. You can eitlier amend an Act to suit, jour own purpose or you have to 
lot the courts interpret the Act. 1 do not think, any magistrate or 
any court of law will be bound by the code in }the matter of interpretation 
of statutes. Therefore matters which can be dealt with in 
the code should be confined to those things in which discretion has been vested 
by tbe statute in the executive authorities. Of course in such matters you can 
have a convention giving directive. Similarly the code can deal with all those 
matters which are not dealt hy statute and in which therefore is implied dis- 
cretion;) ry power. It is only in such matters that the code can prevail and 
therefore this point must be carefully examined hy your Legal Department. 

The third point I wish to make is that policy should not be divorced from 
finance as it is. We are given a chart, we are given a plan for National High- 
ways ; but there is no Statement as to the cost to the Central Government, 
both capital and recurring. And I think that without it is really futile to 
discuss a big plan of National Highways. It is only when we know- that your 
cost, both capital and recurring, is within our means that we can possibly say 
that it is a good plan and we can get on with it. 

I think a big surprise was sprung upon us today, and that is that you are 
going to make roads through giving special contracts. I am really alarmed at 
this proposal because roads are public property, and I think it is better to do 
them well and solidly rather than hasten the work by giving contracts. We 
know how contractors do it. , In war time of course it is essential and you do 
not expect goods to be made perfectly during war. But we want Ihe 
reads to be made carefully and well. I want this to be a Government enter- 
prise from beginning to end." It does not matter if it costs more because it will/ 
last longer. This jobbery lias gone on so much everywhere during the war 
that no kind of honest conditions of enforcement can he expected in the post- 
war era from road-making through contracts. 

j 

I am also very much disappointed at your reference to road-making 
plant. Your remarks recall the usual arguments about locomotives. Though 
we have had the biggest railway system now for 25 years, every year it waff 
argued that the annual replacements will not justify the establishment of a 
locomotive factory. That argument has been given up now, hut it has been 
taken up for raod-making plant. We ar© going to make long-term plans. 
What is the difficulty in the Central and Provincial Governments pooling their 
resources and starting one or two factories for 200 or 300 plants ? Roads are 
all public property. We are going to have one of the biggest road systems 

in the whole world. It is disgraceful that we shouljd depend for our road 

making plant on foreign countries. I can understand the import of 100 

or 200 plants ; I cannot object to. it. But, side by side, you must make it 

clear that annual replacements and future progress will not depend on imports. 
The plan adopted fop the- Ammonium Sulphate industry ig a good precedent. 
When you arc going to have 500,000 mfes of roads, we cannot support the 
idea that the road making materials should come all the way from America 
and Britain. 

We have been circulated a paper about Railways which has nothing to 
do with policy. After all, this is a Policy Committee. Whether you should 
have a particular railway in some corner of India is a purely technical ques- 
tion on which we cannot contribute any useful ideas. If you say that thd 
present mileage of railways increased to that extent will lead to the economic 
improvement of India, that is something. Unless you discuss it at such a level, 
the Policy Committee as such cannot have much jurisdiction over. it. 
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There are one or two points of policy. One is, the constitutional position 
about Kail ways is at present obscure. It is neeessauy that this Policy Com- 
mittee should recommend what sort of Railway authority we want, whether the 
Statutory Railway Authority contemplated by the 1935 Act or any alternative. 
Secondly, we have been talking abouit co-operation between the Central 
Government and the Provincial Governments in road-making plans 
and road-rail co-ordination. Provincial Governments, the Central G\ •eminent 
and this Policy Committee should cons'der how Provincial Governments can 
have a voice in the administration of Railways. That is a matter o£ policy 
which should be brought before this Policy Committee. Similarly, about the 
development of inland waterways Government have laid down that their 
development will be considered on the same principles as the development of 
motor roads. I am not very particular about tbe big steamer companies and 
, power craft. They are big interests and can look after themselves. But there 
is a great depression in the country craft industry. It is even today as big 
as the hnndloom industry 'and it can he .developed as a big subsidiary cottage 
industry for millions of our people living on the riverine tracts. I am not 
speaking of coastal shipping. I know that there is a Shipping Committee. 
In my own district, on the river Cauvery, the development of irrigation has 
been such that we would have to break down the entire canal system so that 
even the smallest boats, country boats, can be used for inland traffic, passenger 
as well as goods. On the Godaveri and Krishna, they have been wiser. They 
have laid the canals and bridges in such a why that inland water craft can pass 
through them. Therefore, it is necessary that a statement of policy should be 
made ; of course, Provincial Governments can make a scheme, but unless you 
give a policy and provide the necessary finance, they cannot carry it out. I 
have had no time to look into the actual plans which have been distributed this 
morning but 3 will hot be surprised if they are wholly inadequate. 

Sii' B. P. S. Boy : Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to take up much of 
3 'our time. 1 shall confine my observations to one or two points regarding 
which I feel very strongly. One is the proposal to discontinue the contribu- 
tion out of the Centra] Road Fund. I do not know if this has been accepted 
by tbe Transport Advisory Council representing the different Provinces. I 
am .sure that if the Provinces were today functioning under the Constitution 
Act of 3935, ?.e., if there were Ministries, there would have been objections to 
this proposal. I do not know what my Province, Bengal, has done. I know 
for certain that Bengal has no money at present and I am afraid it is not going 
to have much money iu the near future to develop her district and village 
roads. I doubt very much •whether Bengal in particular and other Provinces 
in general can afford to give up this contribution altogether. The Govem- 
- ment of India should bear in mind that the Road Fund comes out of the tax 
imposed on petrol consumed on the Provincial roaids. There was a stage when 
even the maintenance of some of the existing roads in some of the Provinces 
was found almost impossible without spending a portion of the Government 
of India’s contribution from the Road Fund, and in spite of ‘the fact that the 
Government of India are going to make large contributions for post-war de- 
velopment to the Provinces, I cannot visualise a situation when the Provinces 
will be able to develop other post-war schemes as well as the district and 
village roads The improvement of our villages and the improvement of their 
standard of living depend very much on the development of the district and 
village roads. Not only their development but their maintenance will be a 
groat problem. So, on behalf of the non-official members of this Committee, 
I would like to draw your attention to this point. I am sure that if Ministries 
were functioning in the Provinces -today, and if the Provinces were not admi- 
nistered under a section' 93 regime, there would have been objections to this 
proposal of the Government of India. 
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' Next ‘I’ would like to draw your attention to tlic composition of the Pro- 
vincial Transport Authorities. We are going to transfer very large powers, 
almost autocratic powers, to the' Provincial Transport Committees It is 
.desirable lliat' their composition should be on a judicial basis. In this con- 
nection I Would like to draw your attention to the Union of South Africa Act,. 
Act XXXIX of 1930. The relevant provision is this : “ Subject to the provisions 

of section 4. the Minister shall appoint a local road transportation 

board,' in this Act referred to as the Local Board, consisting of 3 members, one 
of whom shall be 'designated By the Minister as Chairman, provided that no 
officer or servant of the Administration and no person having a direct financial, 
interest in motor carrier transportation in respect of which a - motor carrier 
certificate has been issued may be a member of a local Board.” I hope that 
the Government of India will reconstitute the Provincial, Transport authorities 
on these lines. That will create public confidence and they will be more use- 
ful if their composition is changed. 

In your .letter to'Provineial Governments you have suggested that although 
the Central Government will* take up the construction and maintenance of 
National Highways, the property therein will still remain with the Provincial 
Governments and Provincial Governments will be responsible for all the liabi- 
lity attaching: What are the liabilities contemplated ? It has also been sug-’ 
gested tbai there should be a levy of betterment fees. The Government of 
India ’want to do away with" the contribution from the. Central Road Fund on 
the ground that Provincial Governments will be- r in a position to- levy better- 1 
ment fees even on property situated on the National Highways: I wonder 
whether it will at all be possible for Provincial Governments 5 to levy "large sums ' 
as betterment fees. Most of the Provincial highways touch Hie important cities 
and there will be little room for realisation of a large- amount of revenue from 
this source. . . . • ■ 

Finally, Sir, we -ail realise the importance of the improvement of National 
Highways, hut we trust that this will not militate against the development of 
railways and, other: forms 'of transport. By developing National Highways we 
may be creating some of the 1 problems we want to’ avoid, viz.,, competition' 
between road and railway. So, in accepting your schemes for the alignments’ 
of National Highways this fact should he borne in. •mind'.’ In -formulating ihe 
alignments I hope’ the Government of India also ’take into consideration the 
road- schemes of Provincial Governments, because 'unless Provincial roads are’ 
linked to some of these National Highways, the importance of- these Highway# 
f ronr the -Provinces 5 point 1 of" view will' he very much r reduc’e!d: 

Jh\ D’eshmuhh : I wish -to associate .myself very 'fully and’’ strongly with 
what my friend Dr. Sanyal has said, excepting his’ suggestion lliat the National 
Highways should' not 1 have any, priority over othCif roads.' I hope that a 
compromise between' bh^vifews on- ,tke’ Government ' <}f India and" those' plated 
before ns Ibis morning. ’from Bengal will. be possible. ,1'bope -that the Govern- 
ment of India wilPnot brush aside what Dr. Sanyal ' lias said,, but will take 
careful note of bis speech jas, in my. opinion, he represented the views and senti- 
ments of the people of! India as a whole. I am very glad to find- that, the 
fundamental point 'of view has not gone by default in' this Committee. 

So’ far as- tbe -Stages/ are concerned, .1 have -one -point r to make. You hare 
said .’thuD Ihe responsibility for the ’development -of National. Highways passing 
through’. States is not going to be 'Undertaken by r the Central Government. 
According ’to j ray information, the arterial -roads; > as- .they are .designated at 
present, are- by agreement with the- various States, .maintained, by . the ■ Central 
/Government^ If the suggestion is -that ’these' arterial, -roads, which, hereafter* 
will be called National Highways, are going ;to r be deft to the - smaller - S tates - and 
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only in exceptional* cases will the Central government 'make i f eel£ responsib 1 © 
for llmr development, I think a difficult situation vvi 1 arise. The logical 
posit bn would be iliat, so far at any rate as the smaller States are concerned, 
the responsibility in the first instance skou d be undertaken by the Central 
Government and whenever there is ano her point of view, the ma‘ter should be 
settled by negotiation with the States. O' her wise you will be faced with tile 
problem of 2,000 miles of road being developed in an excellent way cn the 
National Highways, an|l bits here and there left to be taken care of by smaller 
States will be in an inferior condition. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar : Mr. Chairman, I shall dc-al only wi'li one 
point, i.e., about rollers. But, before I do so, permit, me to make one or two 
general observations. 

There has been a great deal said about the future responsible Provincial 
Ministries not taking the view that may be adopted at this Committee. You 
and I have realised that. But many of these things cannot be held up on 
account of that. The future envisages not only popular Mil. is tries in the 
Provinces but also some .sort of Government < which is cafled national today. 

I would like to throw out one small reflection. It is just possible that' the 
'Central Government when nationally constituted may sit more tightly cn the 
necks of Provincial responsible Ministries than the pre ent Government is 
prepared even to dream of doing. 

Let me now come to road rollers, and there I agree with Mr. Santhanam. 
There are two developments which have J o take place fairly ui gently, if* we 
■arc to solve the problem of unemployment which is going to face us. Vast 
millions of people will be thrown out of employment. Demobilised soldicis 
■and demobilised* industrial workers, when contracts are terminated, 
as they are being terminated, will have to he found employment and some- 
thing rapid has to be done. The unexpected termination of the war 
in Japan— -Japan has not been considerate even in the matter of terminating 
the war-~lias thrown up this, problem in a much more complicated manner 
than we expected when our plans for development were formu at d. Some- 
thing has to he done if we are to prevent a sort of chaotic an I anarchic 1 con- 
dition coming over the country. There are two developments possible. One is 
the road building programme in which siffieier.t non-skilled and some skilled 
workers can he absorbed. The other is Hie vast building programme — public, 
private and industrial buildings. I would put as much emphasis on the build- 
ing programme, as on the road programme. In fact, I would put a. little more 
emphasis because the building programme will absorb not meirely the workers 
on buildings but a dozen or more other anciilary industries which have to be 
developed to make the building programme run smoo.hly. 

Dr. Sanyal : What aboutTood production and irriga'ion ? They are mo'e 
fundamental and vital, and could provide employment for thousands. 

Sir liamasivami Mudaliar : They' are also being considered, of course. Ido 
n'ot think they have made progress on a large scale. Incident aTy, may I say 
•t'l t-this is only one of the PosMVar Planning Committees ? Thefre are other 
Policy Committees dealing with shipbuilding, shipping policy, the construction 
of motor cars andYhings like that: The general picture will be more readily 
'seen when the work of all these Committees, ar.d particularly when the work 
of the various panels that have been appointed by my Hon. Colleague, the 
'Hanning and Development. Member, ia finished. 

Coming to th*e road-making programme, one of the things of- which we are 
in short supply is road-making machinery. d> is a eonumn idea that as roads 
- were made du ring; the •- wan -on a large sca’e’. there ought to foe a large amount 
~ of road-niaking/naaeMne^’. surplus which will come up for disposal... Wc have 
LimDPD 
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been milking enquiries about it. The Army authorities and the United .States 
Army authorities have not yet given us the figures of the sort of road-making 
machinery which will be thrown up as surplus for disposal. But, we have come 
to the conclusion that they will not be very many, ai.d that the <ypes of 
machinery in use in the Army may not be suitable for road-making authorities 
throughout the country. We have two •approaches to make. One is the im- 
port approach, because it is urgently necessary. ‘Air. Santhanam agreed that 
was necessary. The other is the permanent solution <,f makirg rood-making 
machinery in this country. As regards the import approach certain proposals 
have been made and certain orders have been sent abroad to the U. Iv. and 
United States. But the latest information that we have obtained does not give 
a rosy picture of what we are going to get in the way of road-making machinery 
by imports from abroad. 

Mr. Santhanmn : Will there be a time limit for deliveries f 

Sir Jiamaswami Mudaliar : The order will be placed nccoidi ~g to the 
time of delivery. If we do not get satisfactory assurance about the time, of 
delivery, the order will not. be placed. If it is delayed, the order will be can- 
celled: The Government of India will follow ns wise a course ns many business 
men would follow, in spite of suspicions to the contrary. There are certain 
Indian and British firms who can do it. Tata’s, for instance ; Marshall's i*f 
another ; Jcssop’s is another ; Cooper’s is another Indian firm. These firms 
have been asked to Jet us know whether ihey are prepared 'o trice up tbes? 
orders. In addition *o that, we in the Supply Dept. are examining ‘he ques- 
tion whether some of the Ordnance factories which ? re now working can take 
up this work ‘and I am glad 1o ray that the response has been good from the 
Director General of Ordnance '’Factories. We have now set in motion the 
machinery for plans to be made l^or some of these Ordnance factories to use 
their surplus capacity for making this road-machinery. I believe *hat very 
shortly we will be in a position to go ahead with the actual manufacture o v ‘ this 
machinery. There is one difference between a privdo industry and a Govern- 
ment factory which can take up this kind of work. This is not a sort of thing 
which can be sold in the public market for anybody. This ; s only used by Pro- 
vinciel Governments, State Governments and quaM-public bodies and we sboiffrT 
get some sort of assurance tha 1 when we turn out these road rollers, they will 
be disposed of. We have addressed the various Chief Engineers of all the 
Governments and some States ns to what type df road roller they require, be- 
cause sex oral of them have used one or other special types and perhaps would 
like to stick to those tj'pes. We have asked them whether they could not come 
into line and take one or two special types approved by them. T hone that 
these plans will he finalised soon and that, we will, early in the New Year at 
least, go ahead with making this machinery. Incidental 1 }'. T am nravred on 
the. best authority that it will be possible to turn out this road-roller machinery 
within the course of 12 months and with no more plant being imported. 

Chairman : It is always rather difficult to answer a .general debate cover- 
ing such a large number of points as vrere raised. I have taken a careful note 
of all these points, and in the main they come tr’der Uiree heads, and I think 
they will he covered when we come to the Agenda item Im item ; ii some cases 
they are Provincial subjects. For instance, Mr. Santhanam referred to iuland 
country craft, wfrch is a Provincial subject. We can help in sonm masters, 
hut it is a Provincial su bract, ard Provinces are very jealous of their respon- 
sibility. We cannot butt in from the Centre, though we can help in co-ordi- 
nation. 

The same thing applies to +lie Question of minor ports. We can eo-opc- 
rale with the provincial Govts, hut as it is, minor ports lie within the sphere 
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of ]PxuVmcial Governments and the Indian- States,- and we cannot there- 
fore cover the ground easily -as we can on a Central subject. That is one of 
the difficulties of ‘planning for transport. So many of the aspects are Pro- 
vincial subjects which have to be very delicately handled wi k the Provincial 
Governments. A number of points do involve alternations in the consti'utiou 
Which need consideration when you are about to draw up a new eo stitution. 
But I will try and deal with one or two of the general points covering the whole 
hold and will take up the others, if I may, when we get to the agenda 

Mr. Santhanam suggested that there was no general outlook in this plan- 
ning. He said, I think, that we were planning a ports plan on the basis of 
pre-war figures ; that our rail programme was based on the stains quo ; that 
We ought to do all our planning on tli e basis of a 50 per cent, general increases 
in trade. It is an attractive idea, but I think it is mare practical really to 
base our policy of transport development on the needs of the country that we 
can foresee. If you' look at the ports programme, the Committee has gone 
carefully into the position, calculating in some detail what traffic can b© 
foreseen during the next five year.- — it might be carriefd further, you might 
take 20 years, but if you can sec your way five years ahead you are not doing 
badly in such matters 'as port development, because if traffic is going to incr mse 
more rapidly you will have time within the next five years to plan further 
ahead. It does not mean that plai s are not being laid further ahead, but 
Ihere is no need to contemplate further construction work if the capacitv 
that you can see will be availab'e within five 3 ears is likely to be ample t« 
handle the trade .which the other planning departments consider is likely to 
pass through those por J s. Sb that is a better way of planning rather than 
Saying we will Increase our trade by 50 per cerit. and therefore we must io- 
crease all our port facilities by 50 per cent. Yotl will have to spend a lot of 
money and if you find that the other planning departments have not come up 
to their target figure, your moaey wilt be wasled. 

As regards the rail programme, Mr. Santhanam says tlie same thing — we 
have no general outlook. We have consulted -all Uie Provinces and we have 
taken into consideration tic advice given by them. The Railways will be 
planned according to the traffic that is likely to be forthcoming and according 
to the needs for opening up undeveloped parts of the country. 

And that takes us to the 'hird large item — Roads. In .my view our road' 
plan in India is frightfully belrnd the time. Our Railway system is not 
quite as inadequate as some people say, kavirg regard’ to ike fact that 'his' 
hew form of locomotion has come in within the last tWe&ty years,, that is to 
say motor vehicle transport ; and motor vchie' , e transport can do and will do 
in fulureji great deal which 20 to 30 years ago would be (done by branch lines. 
Now you need not contemplate branch lines except where mineral traffic i* 
involved ; other traffic can be carried by a bus service. I do not think that 
it is really Quite fair to say that the planning ^o£ transport lacks a general out- 
look. As t said in my opening .remarks, I think for the first time -we have got 
together the Provinces and the Centre and are taking into consideration +h? 
existing road, hail and ste&mer facilities. We have not dealt wbh the steamer 
facilities yet, and we have not firaly correla + ed the road and rail programme, 
but w r e are proceeding I think On the right lines. 

Sir B. P. S. Roy said that in opening np our National Highways wre 
have got to be careful- not to do what we are trying to avoid, that is to say 
create competition;. That is one of the difficulties which we inherited in 
the past. There was no planning and the result is in very many eases your 
main arterial roads run parallel with the railways, and you have to atart on 
that basis. ... . 
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Bd'tUjal : The railways followed tlie roads, not the rdads the railways; 


Chairman : They are there in competition and you cannot get away from 
that and you have got to start from tue position in which they are today ; 
to a great extent they follow the natural highway of trade. Roads came liist 
and the railway followed when the traffic was heavier. "We cannot help T, that 
is the position, and we are bound to create competition and that is why it is 
necessary to create a Code such as we have been discussing -and shall be -dis* 
cussing, in order to overcome that very difficulty. 

Sir B. P. S. Roy also made the point that in starting our National High- 
ways we must be careful to take into account the 'road semmes of the Provin- 
ces. That follows ; we shall do so of course. 


Dr. ISanjml spoke of the arbitration hoard and said in Ins view that was 
all eyc-wasli. I did not quite follow why. As a hialier of fact, you will se& 
from the record that some of fhe Provincial Governments which are said 10 
be so subservient to the Central Government take objection to the arbitration 
board, lie says that we should go much further, and should create an Inter* 
Sta'e Commerce Commission. It is a very attractive iuea and :t will come 
about but it is a very big idea which involves eo::s itutional changes and as I 
said in my opening remarks it is an item — and a big item — for consideration 
when the new' constitu'ijii is framed. But for flic moment wc fed lint Hid 
best we can propose is the suggestion that we have pul forward in the papers 
in front of you, 


Dr. Sanyal said he was not ratified with what I have said -bout delay 
in rail-r ; ver co-ordination. I quite agree with him ; I am not satisfied myself, 
but we have appointed a technical committee to collect the detai.s of rcil and river 
competition in the past, and I understand their report has recently come in, 
I have not seen it myself yet, nov has i f been studied, but T am fully aware 
of the desirability of getting on with this subject and it shall he done. I very 1 
much regret that it is not ready. 


"When he said that the papers were otlt-of-date, he was a little unfair. 
I thought these were matters which might be of interest to the committee. I 
think you will find that there is a certain amount cf Useful information in them. 
1 said to mysjilf that if I put forward these papers I was bouufct to be H old that 
they are a year old, but still I took that risk because I thought that you would 
find them interesting. 


One or two speakers laid particular stress on the question of priority for 
village and district roads. In tlrt the- Cf ntpal Government is entirely- in 
agreement with them. There are practical difficulties which even the popular 
Government will also have to face. If you have got no district roads, it m 
not possible to build village roads. I should like to say that there is general 
■agreement on the necessity of developing village and district roads, but there 
is something in the puint that it is desirable to have those roads linked up with 
f hr main road system. We are particularly anxious that the funds which we 
put forward shall not he spent in providing nice motor roads around big 
capita] cities, but will be utilized in constructing roads which 'will serve the 
villages ; so 1 h H we could not be more in agreement with that point of view and 
I' may say the Provinces are equally desirous as far as I understand of deve- 
loping district and village roads. Incidentally, -it is one of the conditions which' 
We lay down in taking* over National Highways, 


I think that covers the main points. Everything else J hat I 'have noted 
down here will come up as we take up the various items on the agenda. 


8ir Ji, P. 8, Hoy : What about allocations from the Central Rond Fund ? 



Chairman : There /are one or two things X would lik<s to say in that ecu' 1 
liection. The Provinces very naturally v, T oulcl like on the on© hand to keep their 
share U the Road Fund, and on the other hand to get the Cen ral Government 
to take over the National Highways, and in addition to get large grants for 
tlie developmont of roads and every Mag else from the Centre. But the Cen- 
tre inns, xook after iiself. 

In taking over the burden of National Highways it is taking over a 
Very considerable burden. But I -may say that your view is shared to some 
extent by ilie Provinces and if you will look at the conclusions of the 
8th meeting of the Transport Advisory Council, you will see . that “the 
majority of the representatives of the Provinces while agreeing to the 
abolition of the Road Fund desired to place on lecord their opinion that, 
in view ef their increasing liabilities for road maintenance in tlie future,, 
consideration should he given to the necessity of assuring equivalent ref 
sources, irom the' petrol tax or otherwise, for the particular purpose of 
road expenditure ill the Provinces as part of Central assistance after die 
first post-war quinquennium. ’ 1 

If the Centre is to take over National Highways and has 1o provide 
large grants for development in the provinces, it is only reasonable that 
at this juncture the Road Fund should be abolished. I should point out 
that P is not quite fair to sa\ r . as Sir Bijoy Singh Roy suggested, that the 
acquieseiice of the Provinces was due to the fact that a number of them 
vvere Sec. 93 Piovinces. As a matter of fact, Ibis has been agreed to by 
ministerial Provinces as well. If you go into it yOU Will find that on ihe 
whole it is not a bad settlement. As regards the fut ui*e allocation of 
finances between the Provinces and the Centre that again is a matter which 
rests in the hands of constitution -makers. I propose to say nothing more 
on gen elm] matters, bu f I will ask Mr. Narahali llao of the Finance Depart- 
ment to say a few Words on finance generally. 

Mr. A'arahari Baa : The question of finance has arisen in connection with 
-the abolition of the Road .Fund. -I must' confess that I sympathise with Dr-. 
Sauyal’s apprehensions, but I hope I shall be able to dispel them by making 
a few general remarks regarding the, GoVt. of India’s financial intentions 
generally. 

The Road Fund was constituted at a time when the 'Government of India 
was not making any allocations of revenue from Central revenues for Provin- 
cial purposes in' any large manner, tt may have given small amounts of Rs. 1,000 
or Rs. 2.000, but for general development purposes the Government’ of Indja 
was no f in a position to give any grants in the past. This conception of mak- 
ing grants for Provincial purposes is one which has been included in Sec. 150 
of the Govt of India Act, 1935.^ But shortly after it came into operation the 
tyar broke dtit and apart from individual occasions for assisting provinces in 
•distress, it has Hot been Used for large scale development purposes. 

Tn Gie post-war years we hope the requirements of tlie country a+ large 
for development purposes will be so great that it will be utterly impossible for 
■ anyth ing-fo happen, unless the Government of India and Provincial Govern- 
ments regard this as a joint affair., without any kind of argument as there used 
to he in the past about the allocation of sources of revenue being too much 'for 
the Centre and too lit tie for the Provinces and so on. It is in this spirit that the 
Hon. Rir Jeremy Raisman stated in the Legislature in introducing his budget 
in 1944- ■'hat flip Central Government honed to make available to thel Provinces 
very large surpluses 0 ut of Central revenues. That position stands today, and 
we are convinced more than ever of the necessity ’of following an expansionist 
policy in regard to post-war development matters: When the Government: of- 



India is going to hand, oi'er very large surpluses after retaining wlmt is i-equir* 
ed for its own purposes and for its own functions, it seems that the couuuuaneo 
of separate funds like the BoiuI Fund with limited allocations ami objects is 
no longer logical. The question of the precise' method to be followed for iho 
allocation or the surpluses to the Provinces over the whole field of development 
is a matter which will have to be considered in detail in consultation with the 
Provinces after going through all their plaus and analysing them, and seeing 
that there is balanced development and fair allocation of Central assistance to 
all the Provinces, 

Whether the Government of India will be able to make recurring grants 
is a matter in the lap of the gods. Nobody can say in anticipation what the 
new constitution is going to be or what the precise distribution or allocations 
will be. l>ut the resources of India os a whole will, wq hope, not dry Up. I 
hope 1 hate said enough to show that the Government of India are looking 
Upon the development and requirements of Provinces with more sympathy than 
they did before. 

Dr. Sanyal : May we hear soniethihg from Sir Ardeskir Dalai about the 
target of a 50 per dent, increase ? 

Sir A % Dalai i It is not strictly germane, to the items oil the agenda. I 
said something about the general plans in my speech in the General Policy 
Committee. We hope to lay down a target to which all development will he 
aligned, but at the present moment w’e have to collect various materials .to en- 
able us to arrive at that target in a definite manner, It may be that the 50 
per cent, suggested by Mr. Santhanam may or may not be adequate. But at 
the present moment \ve are getting the necessary materials to arrive at the tar* 
get. We contemplate the development of the resources of the country. It is 
not possible to lay down “ a priori ” targets. When We have the whole pic- 
ture before Us then only We will be able to lay down a general target for the 
expansion of the national income within a certain period of time. We have dis- 
missed it ill tile Economic committee more Ilian once and I think the line on 
which we are proceeding has the support of a distinguished economist like Mr. 
Gadgil. 

Mr. Saftthuimift : But for the purposes of this Committee 1 Avail t to know 
Whether they have targets for port development, railway development, etc. 

Mr. Berry : Sir A. Dalai did define the agricultural programme in the 
last meeting. The target there was 50 per cent, increase in ten years if the 
conditions Were favourable and 100 per cent, in agricultural development iti 
35 years, and he said that the increase in industry Would be on a milch larger 
Scale. So far as it affects traffic, could he give us a.u indication as to how far 
We are likely to get in industrial development. That 1 is what we have to con- 
sider. In Bengal, for instance, there is a super-abundance of traffic facilities 
in comparison to the pre-war level of traffic and what we would like to have, 
I think, is an idea of what increase We can look forward fo, say, in five years. 

Chairman : That rather takes tn6 hack to what I was saying earlier about 
the planning of railway development which we are doing in conjunction with- 
the Provinces. We are asking them in every Case what branch lines or lines 
they require, to he built. Agricultural production is primarily a Provincial 
Subject. It is they who must say, “ we hope to increase our agricultural out- 
put by so much.. We hope to have 50 per cent, more jute in Bengal, and 50 
per ceiit. more. rice, to move, and we expect to move it by such routes. ”• It : : s 
Up to them primarily to say what they want, and we will provide facilities in 
the way of steamers or railways to move the stuff out of Bengal to the world 
markets, . 
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Mr Gadgil :Maj I suggest that it is really mueh more difficult to get a 
transport target ? It is much easier to get a primary target like agriculture, 
whereas tlie transport one is secondary. If, as has been suggested, a lot of 
agricultural development should be on the lines of producing more food or to 
supplement your vitamin diet or milk, fhen your transport development will 
not be mueh. It is very difficult therefore ]to get at a transport target ; you 
cannot get at it unless you know not only the general targets for primary pro- 
duction but also the manner, such as regionalisation in industry and so forth, 
in which they are going to be worked out in detail, I believe the industrial 
panels have not really yet done very much work on the detailed planning. Un- 
less the industrial panels really know where they are going to locate their in- 
dustries and the extent to which these industries will send out their products-— 
long distances or merely short distances — the transport targets, I am afraid, 
could not really he worked out at this stage. At the same time I entirely agree 
that we must have some sort of tentative or rough figure to go upon. I believe 
that is one of the things that has been done for port development, where the 
, committee have definitely indicated the limitations of the task themselves. 

Chairman : That is a very good exposition. We had exactly the same 
difficulty (idling die war, as General Hutton reminds me ; we never knew 
which way the demand was going to be. When the Bay of Bengal was closed 
to traffic by Japanese action, we had to move our troops right across India. 
That traffic route was qever used before. In the same way, if you had an in- 
crease of .50 per cent, in wheat production in the Punjab, and the raihvays were 
asked to plan for moving it, we would say “ How are you going to move it and 
where ? Are yoii going to send it to Sind for export or are £ou going fto 
send it in the contrary direction ?” 3 million tons would have to be moved, 
and if it were moved I'o Karachi you would have to increase the rail capacity to 
Karachi and also the port capacity of Karachi ; but until we are told something, 
we cannot uossibly do anything. 

Mr. Sanihanam : Planning always means risk. You have to aim at Corne- 
ll ling and if you miscalculate you have to suffer ; but an attempt at planning 
without any figure is an impossibility. 

Chairman : We are not planning without any figure ; in the ease of ports 
you have full details of how that planning has worked on a short term basis. 
In the ease of all these railway plans, construction is planned in relation to 
traffic widen can be foreseen in tho^e sections. I think we had better get on 
to the agenda now. Shall we take up National Highways first ? 

Mr. Snnthanam : Perhaps it might be better to take up the items in the 
order in which the conclusions have been arrived at by the Transport Advisorv 
Council. 

Chairman : Yery well : we will lake the conclusions of the Council as the 
Agenda. We will start with Railway development. 


A. Railway Development. 

The papers which have been circulated give the general set-out of the rail- 
way plans in so far as they have been agreed to hv the Provincial Govern- 
ments. We have only recen+ly received the Punjab Proposals and they have 
not vet been considered and included -in the map. All the others are the^e. 
The T.A.C. took note of the provisional proposals on the understanding that 
Provincial^ Government will be consulted and thev will have to give further 
consideration to the question of priority of execution, and, in the ca«e of 
eastern India, there will have to be consideration of the.- steamer-raikroed. eg- 
ordination problem. 



Dr. Scnydl : With, regard to these railway projects, one requires a magni- 
fying glass to. find out the nature of each project lrcm liie map that has ueen 
circulated. If it is not possible to give estimates of eosLS,~\ve would Lice To 
have statements giving details as regards alignment and the major points over 
which these proposed railways are going to run. This would help us l 0 iom 
au idea as to their usefulness or otherwise, particularly in view of the National 
Highways projects which we are now' going to consider. It appears to me 
from what little I could see that there are certain railway projects, which are 
merely duplicating transport services. There are also some projects along 
some roads which are National Highways or Provincial highways which have 
already been taken in hand. In order to prevent ’wasteful multiplication I 
would suggest that there should be a small sub-eommittee of this Policy Corn- 
mi. tee or a committee composed of representatives of road, ra.l and o.her in- 
terests, with proper representa -ion of the Provincial Covt. concerned, to finalise 
the particular route or routes to be taken up and to find put whether a railway 


or a road would serve the purpose beder. 

The time has come also to consider the question of gauges. In the Eastern 
zone of Bengal, Bihar and Attain, we have still to eomend against the diffi- 
euliies of break of gauge. The break of gauge on the B. and A. Railway at 
fianihahar does not" seem to be governed by any logical, geographical or traffic 
consideration. If scientific planning has any meaning in our work, we should 
try to rovwe the entire distribution of gauges in the eas'em zone and try if 
possible, in view of the traffic conditions, to bring the transhipment points 
down to reasonable and logical points 0 f exchange. For example, it would per- 
haps be butler if the entire Bhagirati rouie on the eastern side of the Hoogly 
is converted back into metre gauge. There was a time when there was a craze 
for converting the m.g. into broad gauge but it has been, realised now that 
traffic conditions in some parts do not justify the capita] cost for broad gauge. 
The B. and A. Raihvay had been before the vpir generally a losing proposition 
and, with the net-work of road ways that are being devised, I am afraid it will 
•continue to be so unless the capital costs are reduced. 1 therefore submit that 
before rushing to take up new' railway projects the logical point of exclmnge 
of M.G'. with B.G. should be reexamined. 


I' welcome the connection between the South Indian M.G. section with the 
North Indian M. G. section as indicated between Khandwa and Hingoli. I 
also welcome some improvement in the through' connections in the 'Orissa 
•Eastern. States region. - Simultaneously with railway projects, we should also 
consider road projects and we must move cautiously in' this matter and find 
out which route would serve traffic conditions better, 

I also notice from the map that some short sections of railways which w r ere 
dismanlied during the war for urgent war time necessity have not yet been 
.put hack or are not proposed to he put hack. I take a short section from 
Amrura to Chapai-Nawabganj in the. Malda District' of Bengal, a distance of 
31 miles of B.G. line. I cannot congratulate those in authority who advised 
dismantling of this short section nor can -I congratulate those who have not 
Hi ought it fit to put this section back again. ' I will tell you in short my reasons 
for the same. Chapai Nawabganj is on the River Mahananda,- coming down to 
the big River Ganges. • It is the only point where B.G: vehicles could he 
transhipped from the East Indian Railway section, either from < Rajmabal or 
from Sahibganj to the East, and if yon just get across the River- Ganges you 
conlrl get ixito a B.G. line at Chapai-Nawabganj. That- would conneot with 
the RajshaM B.G. and would give access to Serajganj on one -side and'Parba 1 !- 
pur and Silisruri -on. the other. I do 'know what the military, -strategists 'thought 
when they found that the. only possible point where B.G. vehicles could he 
Taken across was 'dismantled. Xi the broad gauge is replaced,- it. would facili- 
tate traffic and it would serve & very important transhipment point. 
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Sir A, Griffin : It is on the plan and our scheme is to replace it. 

Dr. 'Sanyo! : If so, my remarks do not apply. There is also a red Hue 
front Calcutta to Asansol and also from somewhere on the coal fields line, via 
Khargpur down to Contai. I do not see any justification for adding t 0 the 
** facilities between Calcutta and Asansol, particularly when we have got this 
National Highway project, and also any number of other roads butting off 
from tiie National Highways to the north, south and west in the area. In this 
connection I would like to refer to the Faridpur Barisal project in Bengal. I 
realise that it has been very much pressed by a certain section of public opinion, 
but I doubt very much whether it would be justifiable on financial grounds or 
desirable on grounds 0 f public health. It would cut across manyjwater courses 
in that region and tins railway would hardly serve any useful purpose in carry- 
ing goods traffic. So far as goods traffic in that area is concerned, waterways 
provide ample opportunities and facilities. The railway can never compete 
with water courses to carry agricultural products, rice, foodgrains and jute or 
to take coal, cement and corrugated sheets and thingB like that. On the other 
hand if passenger traffic is the main reason for opening up this part of the 
country, the railway passengers would be better served by a proper road there. 
I would therefore ask for a review of that railway project. These are matters 
where probably the Bengal Government would be up against vocal publi4 
opinion from a particular section whom they are frightened of. But, I sup- 
pose, so long as the section 93 -Government is there, the local officials are going 
' to do things on merits alone, and they would be strong enough to resist 1 un- 
reasonable claims. I leave it at that. Lastly I would request the Honourable 
Member in charge to take us more into confidence with regard to the strategic 
railways mentioned in his note. If any section of these railways is going to 
be pushed -for strategic reasons, as we have already claimed over and over 
again in the Central Legislature and elsewhere the financial burden thereof 
should be entirely borne by the War Department, and let us have no secret 
contribution towards the war budget by taking strategic railways on ourselves 
in the post-war period. 

Sir A. Griffin : Sir, the planning of this railway post-war construction was 
- on a very definite basis. Put very generally, it was the opening up and the 
developing of areas which are hitherto inaccessible. The second object was to 
obtain a planned development throughout the country generally, that is, tak- 
ing roads in!o account. The third object was the more specific balancing of 
- the railways with the road projects in the same area. Then, in the more parti- 
cular, our plan was based on the following. First of all — these are not neces- 
sarily in their order of priority but as they occur to me — the first object was 
, the restoration of certain of the lines which had been dismantled during the 
_ war — n6t necessarily all of them, but many of them. The next was the under- 
taking of construction which had been previously planned and surveyed but 
was held up for many reasons — lack of funds iu the period of depression and 
so on. As an example of that, I would mention the Bombav-Sind connection 
which was finally surveyed and now needs only to he reinvestigated. Then 
there was the provision of essential links in the general scheme of transport in 
the country. An example of that is the connection of the north and soutii 
metre-gauge systems ; whether it is te be from Khandwa to' Hingoli. or whelher 
it is to extend down to Ku Hu wadi — those are alignments which have still got 
to be examined and surveyed. _ , ' ’ 

, The next consideration was the provision of lines to open up and develop 
areas which are at present completely unserved, but are known to be of great 
potential value to the economy of the country. As an example of tha + is the 
development an the Bastar State area and the Eastern States where those lines 
have been shown on the small plan. 
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The next one was the completion of projects which had been partially 
undertake a before and were then held up, waiting 1 for - development. An 
example of that is an extension of the O.I.C. line — the coalfield line— from 
Dakongauj t 0 Chiimiri. The next one was Uie 'provision. of lines" to serve 
specific Provincial projects. As an example of that, in the Punjab there is the 
llaklira Pam and they require^ a railway to serve that project and open up and 
develop a large tract of country. t, , *. ' . 

■ * Last come the strategic requirements. Some of those are again shown on 
the small plan, where you see some 1 of the narrow-gauge lines on the frontier 
winch are proposed for conversion to broad-gauge to give uniformity. 

That was the general conception of the scheme, and the plan as put in 
front of the Committee now showsiit, so far 'as it is possible to do so on that 
rather minute scale. Actually on a' larger scale the alignments are not finalised 
in any way whatever. Many of them will need complete new surveys or a 
survey ah' initio. Approximately 30 surveys have already been, sanctioned. 
"Many of them will be in hand over this working season. The method of ap- 
proach 10 the problem was first' evolved from* our known information regarding 
ihe previous projects which were lying dormant, but for all others there - was 
d Lscussion, with each of the Provinces except the Punjab, who were not interest- 
ed ai that time, to ascertain what their own ideas were not only of their im- 
mediate requirements but of the proposals they had themselves for develop- 
ment. And that took account of their own road programme. Then the 
schemes are referred to the General Managers. And at this stage Other in- 
1 crests will be brought specifically into the picture. They are required to con- 
duct engineering surveys which have not' been completed before, and they arc 
to make iresh traffic surveys or to cheek the previous traffic surveys. And that 
takes account of the traffic now and the potential traffic so far as it can be fore- 
seen a reasonable space of time ahead. The General Managers again will co- 
ordinate tlieir schemes with the Provincial Governments before the alignments 
are finalised, and they will be, if they have not already bqen, instructed to take 
other inlerestsjnto account as well and to discuss their schemes with them. 
That would apply particularly t 0 the one that 1 Dr. Sanyal lias just referred to, 
connecting Barisal. . _ 

As regards priority, that is very largely determined first by Provincial 
requirements — to suit iheir own development plans and schemes, and also on 
a basis of remunerativeness. We shall, so far as we can, undertake those lines 
which are indicated by the traffic surveys as being remunerative. We do not 
’want t 0 burden railway capital structure, with nnremunerative lines premature- 
ly. And, after all, if a line does show that it is likely to be remunerative in 

future, then I take it as pretty certain that it is ’serving a public need.’ 

— * ** v 

M to the state of preparedness for these projects, as I said, the surveys 

are in hand. Some of them will takq two or possibly three working seasons. 
Some of them are through exceptionally difficult country, especially the exit 
from the Bastar State to the east coast. Many of them will be completed this 
working season, and then the time will come for decision as to when the work 
can begin. We have in all this taken a very much broader view than has been 
practicable in the past. All the maior railways in the countries are now State- 
owned aud therefore any particular objections ’Which one railway might have 
had against the development of another railway can now be judged at the top 
level as to what is best for the system and for the public generally, and with- 
out any of the parochial interests of company railways intervening.. That is 
the genera] plan. I am sorry that, in this minute scale man" which you have, 
ail the alignments could not unfortunately be shown, even if we knew the 
alignments. 
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As regards the break o£ gauge points Dr. Sanyal mentioned in the Asansol 
area, that will be examined in conjunction vaih the surveys and the traffic 
surveys which are to be carried out in that area, and also in regard to . the 
rationalisation generally of traffic in that particular area. There is uo eon- 
nee lion to Asansol. Again, this is where you were misled by the minute map. 
It is the Vishnu pur-Howrah chord line whicn does not go near Asansol. Those 
lines have specifically been asked for by the Bengal Government,’ but they are 
not yet finalised. They will now be examined by the General Manager who 
should, and will, take into account the interests of others operating in that area 
or interested in that area. 

Mr, Campbell-Bannerman : I welcome the lucid explanation which S"r 
Arthur Griffin has given in regard to the procedure being adopted concerning 
the new projects now under consideration. But there is one point I wotild 
like to get some information on. Sir Arthur said that other interests would be 
consulted before schemes were finalised, and I was wondering in what way and 
who would carry out the consultation. Would it be done by the railways them- 
selves, or by Provincial interests 1 

Sir A. ''Griffin : It would be done through the General Managers. That is 
the best method of approach and for discussion. It is best for the Centre not 
to come into the picture unless there is something to be reconciled. 

Sir B. P. S. Roy : I have only one observation to make. In considering 
and accepting schemes of development, both rail and road, the question of pub- 
lic health 'should he put in "Jhe forefront. My province especially has in the 
-past' suffered very much for want -of sufficient attention being paid to this 
question of. pubiffe health. I will just meiition one project which fortunately 
has been abandoned for the time being — the Dacca- Aricha Road. It was vevy 
seriously suggested at one -time that this road could be built without paying 
any attention to the water level or to other considerations. So I hope that in 
considering schemes in the future, especially in the- eastern part of the country, 
Government will hear t}ie question of public health in mind. It is very im- 
portant- -I should say vital — from the point of view of the economic advance 
meni of ilie country. 

Mr. Santhanam : I do not agree with the view that roads are always a 
substitute for railways. Railways have a much more intimate connection with 
large masses of our people than roads, and wherever the interests of passengers 
and commerce call for either form of transport, the first attempt should be o 
provide railways, and then only roads should be considered secondarily. I do 
not think roads on the whole serve thq masses as well as railways, and so I nm 
glad that you have here a statement that there will be few areas of importance 
more than 30 miles away from a railway line. But the statement lias been 
considerably discounted by the word “ importance ”, I would like to have an 
idea as to how many square^ miles and what proportion of our population. are 
involved as being in these few areas of importance which are beyond 30 miles 
from a railway line. I do not want you to neglect the poor areas where the 
r people live scattered lives. They deserve to have facilities though it may cost 
a little more. We want to have an esven spreading of our Indian population. 
We do uot want, by building more railways and roads in congested areas, that 
the concemration_o£ people should increase. Therefore. I think the test of re- 
munerativeness should not he applied very strictly. The interest of future 
development should not-be the only criterion ; a more even distribution of 
population should also he an important consideration. 

Another principle I would like to suggest to the Chief Commissioner is 
that there should be as few dead-ends as possible. For instance, for the last 
30 or 40 years there has been a dead-end from Mayavaram to Arantangi. The 
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railway line runs for 300 miles and then stops 16 miles short of the mam rail- 
way line. Of course, after great trouble we got the Railway Board and the 
Provincial Government to agree to construct the 16 miles from Arantangi 10 
Karaikhudi but the war .came on and it was shelved. I am only giving it as 
an example. Therefore, the general attempt should be to leave, as few dead- 
ends as possible. There should be no station within 10 or 15 miles of a main 
railway line which is left unserved. What happens now is that a branch line 
goes 40 or 50 miles from one station to the other and stops before the main 
railway I am afraid that South India has not been given sufficient considera- 
tion in the whole plan. I would like the Chief Commissioner to give us a Pro- 
vincewise statement showing how much construction is contemplated. I think 
large areas in South India are beyond the 30-mile rule. For instance, both in 
the National Highway scheme as well as the railway scheme the need to connect 
Bangalore and Mangalore has been neglected. I was surprised to find that 
this line, the importance of which is so obvious as connecting the whole of the 
west coast, has been left practically high and dry by both the National High- 
ways scheme and the railway scheme. I can understand if an excuse is put 
forward by the railways, but at least the National Highways scheme should 
try to .cover it. But that has neglected it, and the railways have also neglect- 
ed it. And we are told .that everything has been done in co-ord'ination. I 
find that, so far as the west coast is concerned, evidence of co-ordination is 
altogether lacking. 

Similarly, many of the Andhra districts also are very ill served. For in- 
stance, take Guntur. That is one of the most important district's. It is the 
centre of the tobacco industry. There is only a dead-end railway between 
Guntur and Bezwada. The railway must be joined to a proper centre. Guntur 
is growing in importance as a tobacco centre, and it is served by a branch line 
with a dead end. I am only giving these as illustrations. I had not the time 
to study the whole position. But I can say that in spite of the claim made in 
this brief statement which has been framed on the principle of the less said the 
better, there has been very little co-ordination and consideration for the in- 
terests of the people. I am glad to hear from the Chief Commissioner that the 
rail-ways have been broad-minded in their policy. I want that mind to become 
a little broader. 


Mr. Gadgil : I would like to know whether the question of the convers , *on 
of gauges has been entirely shelved. It appears so, because this deliberate 
attempt to connect the two metre gauge systems, north and south, is evidently 
a result of a policy of rigidifyingAhe present metre gauges where they are and 
building them up into a connected svstem. The connecting of the two metre 
gauge systems will be an economic proposition only if a decision is being finally 
token thal these metre gauge systems arp always going to remain metre gauge 
systems. If that is so, you have already prejudged the question of a possi- 
bility at some future date of having a uniform gauge for the country as a whole 
or for the larger part of the traffic. That appears to m 0 to be the only way 
to read this map. If that is so, I consider it unfortunate and very distinctly 
premature also. 


, 1 wiT illustrate the gauge position by a small proposal. Take the lines 

between Phond, Baramati and Pandharpur. ,.Tf you take the Dhond-Barnmati 
me, that line at present is almost useless ; todim that line is unable to handle 
f ° n S nata y/ t Baramati. All that traffic has to be diverted t( 
vsal As a matter of fa«t, the Bomhav Government’s major problem it 
gur is to provide transport to Baramati producers. That 2' 6" gauge railwa\ 

^auge S Iine u g ° in " t0 be ‘ eonnected to the metre 
L , a |i 1 ] dhnrpu f- Jf you really want to tackle the traffic of that 
ime, the propel thing would be to convert the Dhond-Baramati line into broad 
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gauge, which is the only thing to do, and have that connection also fro.rt, 
Baramati to Pandkarpur as a broad gauge connection. It is in my opin ou 
very important mat this gauge question and the possibility that sooner or later — 
however late it may be— we may be’ able to put most > of our lines on a broad 
gauge should really not be prejudged at this stage. 

A minor question' which Invould like to raise is this. I do not really know 
why this BeJapur-Sbeogaon line is being projected. Sheogaon is within the 
.dry famine tract. There is no traffic originating in' or about Sheogaon, unless 
it be that the Sheogaon line is to be pushed into the Nizam’s dominions. Unless 
this is done, I do not see that the Sheogaon-Belapur- line is going to handle 
much ’traffic. But 1 that, as I said, is" only a minor question. I would again 
emphasise that the gauge question is one of the utmost importance in consi- 
dering further railway expansion. 

r 

Sir A. Griffin : May I reply to one or two of the points mentioned now, 
in ease I forget them. 

, A 

The connecting of the north and south metre gauge systems does not and 
would uot commit us in any wav to either the retention of the metre gauge or 
its conversion to broad gauge. That question lias to come up in v the future. 

It would be an enormous problem to consider conversion from metre gauge 
to broad gauge either in whole or in part. But the provision of the north and 
south metre gauge connection is an immediate necessity. It is required Cor 
commercial reasons, for fluidity of traffic movement ; and it is required for 
strategic reasons, and has been one of our very severe bottlenecks. .During the 
•war we have had to bring down coaching stock to Khandwa and then change it 
from broad gauge and switch it over to metre gauge ; it was a very expen- 
sive method. It does not commit us in any way whatever to the retention 
of the metre gauge system as a system, merely by providing a link between 
north and south. 

As regards the remarks about some of these other smaller projects, as I 
said before, they have been asked for by the Provincial Governments, presum- 
ably for good and wise reasons. The -question of traffic and other questions 
will come out m the examination which is to be made by the railways. They 
will conduct a traffic survey and then they will be in a position to see whether 
there is anything to justify the carrying out of the projects. 

~As to the links that Mr. Santhanam asked for for the various railways, the 
projects are divided into priority and ordinary, and I will give details of 
mileage. On civil requirements the E. I. Railway has 354 miles of priority 
and 461 miles of oth'.r than priority. On the B. and A. Railway, 275 prio- 
rity and 230 ordinary. On the B. N. Railway, 510 priority and 870 ordinary. 
On /the South Indian. 49 priority and 111 ordinary. On the M. & S. M., 140 
ordinary. On the G. 1. P., 248 priority and 70 ordinary On the B. B. & G. I., 
27 priority and 17 ordinary. The O. and T. Railway has 30 priori liy and 103 
ordinary, and the North Western has 463 priority and 217 ordinary. The 
total of the projects which are down on the tentative scheme under civil are 
4,237 miles nud the whole total, including strategic, is 5,100 miles. 

Dr. Sanyal : What is this Saintliia-Bhairamara line ? It must be one of 
the high priority lines in Bengal. Sainthia is East Indian Railway and 
Bhairamara is B. & A. Railway. It goes west to east from the coal areas. 

Sir A. Griffin : That has not got any priority shown against it at all at the 
present moment. As I said, this question of priorities, as. we have shown A, 
is. merely an expression of the Provincial Government’s idea as to where it 
should stand in th'~ ,r ’ list of requirements. It does not indicate in any way 
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that those linos will be built ahead of other lines. As the Honourable Member 
mentioned tlrs morning, to avoid slump we may be forced -to undertake lines 
in specific areas where there may be surplus labour. 

Dr. Sanyal i I presume this question of the line from Sainthia to Bhaira- 
mara was considered important more for strategic than for commercial reasons. 

Sir A. Griffin *. It has not been shown as a strategic railway. 

Dr. Sanyal : It would not be strategic from the military point of view, 
but it Avouid be important for taking away coal from this side, if the Naihaii 
transhipment point were dislocated. 

, Chairman : Just one point about railways in South India. Mention was 
made 'by Mr. Santhanam of the extension of the Guntur line, and the con- 
necting of Bangalore and Mangalore. I think both these — continuation of 
the Guntur-Bezwada line anJ the connecting of Mangalore and Bangalore — 

‘ would involve Indian States, Hyderabad iu the first' ease and Mysore in the 
second. This covers only British India. We have not yet got the Slates 
projects. 

,,Mr. Berry : I wish to associate myself with the remarks made' by Hr. 
Sanyal and Sir Bi.ioy Singh Boy and Mr. Bannerman, and I am by no means 
reassured by the replies which Sir Arthur Griffin lias given. Applying th 2 
case of the Barisal project, he said that one of the first principles was to 
develop territory which was hitherto inaccessible or which was hitherto mot 
served. As a Railway man he means not served by railways so far as that 
particular qroa is concerned, which is a classic example. There exists at the 
"moment a great network of waterways served by myriads of country boats and 
by many steamer’ stations. The projected railway line is a matter of about 
SO miles in vliieh I do not suppose the railway would place more than about 
20 stations. 'There are in that area, at present, not less than 36 steamer stations 
and many more stations served by country boats. And in regard to country 
boats 1, would like to make it quite clear that from that area "country boats at 
..present carry over half of- the traffic. I mention that because the point is 
. -.one of speed. The public does want speed so far as passengers are concerned, 
*• and Dr. Sanyal made that clear and I would like to endorse that entirely 
' .from my own experience. There is a ease for speed for passengers, and 
there -the answer is surely a road. In regardTo goods, there is no particular 
ease for speed, as is evident from the fact that slow country boats alread 3 r 
„ carry over half the traffic. 

Sir Arthur went on to say that no project was likely to go through unless 
it was shown in the survey to be remunerative. I would like to make a cate- 
gorical request to him here in regard to the traffic survey in that area. 

That area is not an industrial area and I am sure it cannot be developed 
industrially for many years to come unless the map is completely changed. He 
referred to the prospect of traffic being remunerative and the point that I 
would like that survey to bring out is where is the traffic to come from ? Let 
that be made clear in the survey and let that survey be made available to the 
public. Ts new or increased traffic in view ?' My point in saying that there 
is not likely to he any industrial development there is to ask where is any 
new traffic to be secured ? The railway can only take the traffic which is being 
adequately catered, for at present by country boats and by steamers. It is 
all very well to say,that the railway can secure remunerative revenue an/d 
that, there are so many thousands of maunds of jute and rice, hut where is 
that traffic to come from and who is carrying it at present ? There are other 
interests which have got to be considered. I am speaking on behalf of steamer 
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companies but, there are other angles which are far more 1 important such as 
that which was touched by Sir Bi.ioy Itoy, namely, public health. That was 
covered bv the Govt, of Bengal when they last replied to - this project in 
February 1939. The then Minister in charge of the Communications Dept, 
said in reply U- a question about that particular railway : “ The project was 
considered by the Govt, of India at the instance of the Provincial Govt, between 
1914 and 1926. It was’ decided not to execute the project owing to its un- 
remurerative character and the harm it was likely to cause to public health and 
agriculture . n I do not propose to ask the Govt, of India to reconsider that 
decision. How it has since filtered through the Govt, of Bengal I am at a 
loss ho understand. I was present at the Railway Planning Sub- Committee 
at which the Public Health Officer totally' opposed this and other < projects. 
I do not think I am exaggerating when I say lliat the Irrigalion Engineer also 
opposed it because they asked for an indefinite and immense number of 
culverts/ A ready assurance was given that all the culverts asked for would 
It provided, but if the Chief Engineer in charge of Irrigation has the courage 
to stand up lor- his case, as I hope he will, the amount of culverts required in 
that territory will make that not 1 a 'difficult embankment hut one 80 mile long 
pier. "He suggested that financially it "was" an impossible proposition. 


Perhaps, Sir, I should apologise. for taking up' your time and the time of 
the other Provinces here for mentioning what is purely a Provincial matter, 
but it. docs nave a bearing on ail the other Provinces here in that owing to 
the embaiikments involved and the large number of bridges it will be a terribly 
expensive project. I have figures' here of the estimates of ’1927 which" show 
that the cost of that line, as then worked out, averaged about 2 lakhs per 
mile. The average cost of railways in normal level territory, that is, land not 
subject to flooding, during that year was about .7 lakhs, less than 3|4 of a lakh 
per mile. This’ means that for every mile of this Barisal-Fatidpur line, if 'it 
goes through, some other place in India, where the land is higher, is’ being 
dept ived of about 2& miles of railway line, Other parts which are Hot So ade- 
quately served as this area is at present. 


The other assurance which Sir ‘Arthur Griffin gave was in reply ‘ to 
Mr. Bauuerman’s question — as to what means’ of consultation there would be. 


lie said there would be, the Railway Manager who will deal with that and he 
snould be approached. Now,’ I do not wish to make any disrespectful Or per- 
sonal, remarks about;thc B. and A. Manager, who is a personal friend" of mine 
and, for whom I have the greatest respect, but it is to me like putting the 
accused on the bench and making him- the Judge of his own case. I suggest 
you require an .independent body, a body in which" the other interests are re- 
p- -sented, ‘including the roads. In Calcutta, the I.R.T.D.A. have had no 
chance at /ill to consider these projects. , They were never placed before them. 
There is a case for a lead from the Centre for stressing the need • for co- 
ordination. If there was proper co-ordination down in the provinces, it would 
be necessary for us to fake up your time here by going into these provin- 
cial detail?. 


- before I sit down, ] would like to stress that point again that the Railways 
should lay their earth on the table when they make this traffic survey, and 
tiny should indicate the source from which they expect to' get that traffic and 
who is carrying that traffic at present and who has carried it in the- past. 

- , firman Let us take this as a test case. 'Can anybody tell us to whut 
extent the Bengal , Govt. consulted the local interests and the "considerations 
on winch they put forward the construction of this line ? 

, M !\ & ar ~ kar ; A s co the second point, as I told you last time in the Trans- 
poit Advisory Council meeting, the Govt, of Bengal desired that there should 
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he Adequate water passage and that is an important question which, I am 
afraid, will engage the attention of the experts at the time of survey. That is 
undoubtedly a very important question so far as this particular project is 
( on earned. As regards the consulting of the I.R.T.D.A., they gave their 
views and the Bengal Govt, considered them before coming to their final deci- 
sion on tliis particular project. 

Dr. Sonyal : I am a member of the I.R.T.D.A. and I knew nothing about 
this compilation. 

Mr. Sorkar : We got a letter from them in which they discussed all these 
points and all these schemes. 

Dr. Snnyal :■ We never had these schemes forwarded to us before. 

Mr. 0 nner od : The I.R.T.D.A. opposed these particular schemes and 
I have been asked to record their opposition, in regard to which I would like to 
support what Mr.- Berry has just said. Proposals of this nature however, I 
feel, should be screened at a provincial level rather than here where the majority 
of people attending the meeling are unaware of local 'conditions and cannot, 
therefore, be expected to judge the proposal or the merits of the case. Sonm 
machinery should exist at provincial level for dealing with these matters and 
in fact did exist before the War in the form of Communications Boards. Pro- 
perly constituted, and provided they function regularly, these Boards could, 
and should, screen proposals of this nature at the provincial level. My remarks 
apply equally to certain schemes which are objected to by the I.R.T.D.A. in 
Madras which I am not referring to in detail in view of the remarks I have just 
made. 

Dr. Sanyal : The position is this. The I.R.T.D.A. was never addressed 
directly by tue Govt, of Bengal. One of the members of the Postwar Planning 
Commiltec'of the Bengal Govt, brought it to the notice of some members of 
the I.R.T.D.A. that certain projects w f cre in the offing. On the basis of that 
letter the I.R.T.D.A. took an opportunity of enquiring of the Bengal Govt, 
if it was true that they were proceeding with the scheme, and they said that 
they had comments on the scheme. It was never stated by the Govt, of Bengal 
that they had consulted the I.R.T.D.A. x 

t Mr. Sarhar ; I never said that we wrote to the I.R.T.D.A. but we got 
their comments and we considered those points. 

Mr. Berry : I must support Dr. Sanyal again. What happened was that 
the Railway Planning Committee, of which I was a member, made a report to 
what was the Transport Sub-Committee on which the I.R.T.D.A. were re- 
presented. Unfortunately, the Transport Committee never held another meet- 
ing because in the meantime the Ministry had fallen and the Govt, of Bengal, 
in their wisdom, did not think that this Transport Committee could possibly 
carry on in the absence of a Minister. 

, Chairman : I 'do not think we need pursue that particular subject further. 

Mr. Ranthanam : 7 think the Cliief Commr. said that if two points in 
British India were to be connected with a State, they would not consider those 
projects. 

Chairman : We have not jet got the State projects and we cannot tie 
them together. 

Sir Arthur Griffin : The railway projects in the States have not been 
finalised. \\ e had a collection of requests from the States and they have not 
been reconciled at all. We have asked the Political Dept, if they could sort 
them out first. 
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Dr. Sony at : The question of the Bangalore-Mangalore railway is something 
more than what is merely of interest to the State. It is one of the projects 
where the Western Ghats would have to be negotiated, and the States would 
not be in a position to undertake on their own responsibility such a difficult 
project. Mangalore is one of the prospective west coast points where we are 
likely to have coastal traffic developed to a vei’y large extent. 

■ Chairman : It se:ms to me that the general sense of the Committee is to 
take note of the plan, and to express the opinion of 'the Committee that' proper 
machinery should be set up for adequate consultation between the Railway 
administration and the Provincial interests, and in Eastern India particularly 
" those of river transport, and that proper considerations should be given to the 
question of public health. 

Dr. Sanyal : I am afraid I would not agree with Mr. Gadgil in this respect 
of going back or going forward on tbe broad gauge question. The question 
of the particular gauge has become a question of sentiment. The metre gauge 
of Assam has been found to be quite capable of handling a very large amount 
of traffic during the war. If cheapness of construction is an important factor 
to be borne in mind, I would not readily dispense with the question of continu- 
ing two gauges for a long time. With regard to 2 ft. and 24 ft. gauges, Ibe 
' sooner we do awaj'- with them the better and we could probably have roads in 
their stead. I cannot see an}' other alternative unless the country is to be 
involved in serious expense by doing away with either the .broad or metre gauges. 
The connection between Khandwa and Hindoli is a very valuable connectiou 
for which ve have been trying for years. _ In north and east India we cannot 
given up our metre gauge on the Assam Bengal Railway because eventually 
we may have to link it up with the Burma Railways, either in the north or 
in the Arakan side. .If the entire South African Railways can be run on 
metre-gauge successfully and handle heavy goods traffic, the problem really is 
'■ of improvement of facilities and we should not quarrel over the tsentimen* 
of gauges. . 

Mr. Sanihanam : It is a pity that a large part of southern India is prac- 
tically cut off from northern India because of this break in gauge. The whole 
of the Tamil country is metre-gauge and from Madras everything is broad 
gauge. So there can be no through passenger and goods traffic, and south 
Indians tend to become isolated owing to this break in tlie gauge. Of course 
Bengal does not want much railway construction and I wish tbe Chief Com- 
missioner to turn his attention to Madras. We" should like him to give us as 
much railway of the broad gauge a? possible. 

Chairman : I do not think we can minute much on the gauge question. 
It is a question which is constantly under consideration with a view to im- 
provement of the position. 

Mr. Gadgil : At least what can be noted is that in all projects of expansion, 
sugh as the Bhond-Baramati Railway that I mentioned, where there is necessi y 
for converting a small bit into a uniform gauge, this question will be taken 
up quite apart from tbe general metre-gauge and broad-gauge systems. I 
really was not saying anything on this question at all. I was merely raising 
this question in order to know whether a decision has been taken. But apart 
from these two broad systems, wherever -there are these small bits of branch 
lines and extensions are in view, they should at least be brought Into line with 
the broad gauge or metre gauge to which they are connected: 

■ Chairman :-That is accepted. 

.i Mr. Doffra : May 1 sav one word on behalf of the Govt, of Madras ? Tim 
Madras' Gbvt,.se4Mip 1 s Provincial Post-War General Reconstruction Committee. 
Llj|)7DPi>. . ‘ ' - „ . " r - V -- ----- 
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i>nd all tlie«e questions regarding roads as well as railways were con&iderecl by 
tlio^e committees and their recommendations sent to the Centre were based’ on 
iLo&e recommendations. 

Mr. Ormcrod : May I inquire if the public were taken into confidence by 
the Madras. Govt. in this connection ? 

Mr. Dogra : The majority of the members of the Reconstruction Com- 
mittees were non-officials-. 

Mr. Ormcrod : Nevertheless I have a strong protest from the Madras 
Branch of the I.R.T.D.A. against the proposals. I should like an assurance 
that they will be discussed in detail at the proper level and for tins purpose 
Provincial Governments will be ashed to set up machinery so that the public 
can express their opinion at the proper level, at the proper time and before 5 t, , 
is too late. 

Chair, nan : The question is wliat is meant by the public. You cannot 
have everybody representing the public. \ onv point vs that Lire road, interests 
should have. .an opportunity of expressing their views, and also the steamer 
interests. 

Mr. Ormerad : The I.R.T.D.A. represents the interests of all forms of 
communications and should therefore he asked to express its views. T should 
like to read out an interesting paragraph from “ TUB COUNTY OP LONDON 
PLAN ” : — 

“ It would have been possible — indeed, it would have been reasonable — 
for ail authority nitb less confidence in the public than the L. C. C. to have 
regarded the present stage, of the Plan as secret and to have circulated 
the schcne fo the local authorities out of the range of the public’s eye.' 
Instead' Londoners can be proud that ilie L. C. C. has — as it were — plastered 
their plan on five hoardings and has ->aid, “ Here is an idea for your home 
town, come along with us to make it better than we have it so far and help 
us to lead your fight to achieve it ”. 

That is the policy for which I am. fighting and for which I should like to 
get support. 

Chairman • T think we have said that proper machinery should be set no 
to provide •-’onsultaiion between the railway administration and Provincial 
interests, particularly in eastern India. 

Mr. Ormcrod : In the Delhi area in particular, we have had complaints 
from industrialists that they are not consulted. They are the people who use 
eommnniyaiions and feel, therefore, that they should be consulted before plans 
are made. It all forms part of a general picture in which we are. all concerned 
and ii Govt, can provide us with the machinery to enable, expressions of opinion 
to be made iiv time, it will avoid trouble, waste of money and much heart- 
burning. 

. Chairman '. This minute will cover that.' We will now pass on to the nexi 
item. , 


*■ * f 

B I Koad Transport and , Road-Rail Co-ordination. > 

Eir K-. Mitchell : I think perhaps from what was said this morning it may 

3 i tle th ? e Explain wha t is our idea as to the relation of this Code 
to the- Motor vehicles Act. At the, present moment the Motor Vehicles Act 
is no< m itself a co-ordinaiting Act except in one section, and that! part which 
se s up cerl am statutory authorities who have wide discretion to arrive at 
decisions -regarding the^rant of, permits, and <so forth, having regard to certain 
considerations which are set/ out. in the various sections of the Act. And th'at 
being so, it is strictly net-possible legally— although it might be done-but 
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tiio narrow legalistic view migiit be, that it is not possible for the Central and 
Provincial Govts, to enter into any agreement, or for this Policy Committee to 
'advise on some policy. to be adopted in the; administration of transport, and 
in particular in all matters of. co-ordination, because the statutory authorities 
at .present set up under the Act are independent statutory authorities, and' 
there is no way of compelling- them to interpret their functions Under the Act 
in accordance with any policy or decisions which have" been taken. At 
present, as you know,, under sec. 43, of the Motor Vehicles Act the Provincial 
Govt; after a rather elaborate procedure may itself fix maximum and minimuin 
faies and may itself restrict or prohibit long-distance goods transport by road. 
Beyond that .It can do nothing and has to leave everything to' the discretion of 
tlie statutory authorities and liiay not interfere. Now tlie background of this 
Code is* that, we intend, if the legislature think the suggestion is acceptable, 

. to move for the amendment of the Motor Vehicles Act to enable' Provincial 
Gov'ts, to give -a direction to the statutory transport authority in certain matters 
specified in ihe Act by the Legislature in respect of fixation of fares, in respect 
of control of long-distance traffic and generally in pursuance of a policy ‘agreed 
fo between Ihe Central and Provincial Govts., or in pursuance of an agreement 
regarding interchange of traffic, between two Provinces. The Code as such can 
have ho effect whatever until such legislative provision is made and Provincial 
Govts, give directions in that way in so far as they ratify the Code. And the 
Code is the result of 1 lie last meeting of the Transport Advisory Council, when 
the Provinces agreed that in the interest of co-ordination they would be pre- 
pared tb administer motor transport in accordance with such a Code. It 
necessarily follows that the Code having been agreed to we now have to ap- 
proach the Legislature to amend the Motor Vehicles Act! among other things 
to enable die Provincial Govts, legally to give directions to carry this Code 
into effect.' The actual provisions of the Act which will be necessary in that 
respect;. I suggest, if the Committee accept the general policy, we need not 
discuss here m detail, because ihe Bill will be circulated to Provincial Govts, 
for opinion. It will be published and after introduction in the Assembly it. 
will. doubtless be referred to Select Committee before it is finally passed ; and 
any . sl ight differences or inconsistencies that appear now in our general outline 
can he remedied at that stage. I hope I have made it clear that this Code’ 
is merely a transitional arrangement until something better is possible under, 
the revised constitution. It is a transitional arrangement setting forth the. 
policy which the Provincial Govts, are prepared to follow in giving directions, 
to the transport authorities under them, when they are. legally empowered to 
do so. 

Dr. Sanyc.l : In regard to this subject, I feel I should invite your atten- 
tion. to my observations at the first meeting that co-ordination between road 
and rail can be secured only if there is complete nationalisation of both.. 
Otherwise it is idle to think that by makeshift arrangements you would pre- 
vent any large degree of competition anywhere. I accept the urgency of this 
Code at this stage because of the absence of any other suitable machinery that 
you could: think of. That is. all that this Code can merit. But apart from, 
that wo would submit that in some importaiit respects 'the ideas contained 
in. the Code require further clarification. . , . 

In: the firsi place ! would request Gov.t. tb consider how far this Code ho? - 
come into line -wi th the r reeoiinnehdatfohs bf .th’e : tebbriical sub-eommittees,— their, 
major recommendations on ' policy., In regard' to , passenger traffic' that -sub:; 
committee' stated that there 'should, he no restriction, whatever and they- visua-j 
lised the -public .being given absolute choice of their .own- in, regard to passenger ; 
yehieles.- I Tlie Code, oh the contrary, yisuhliseV joint raii-road companies m 



which the railways ‘will have, not a preponderating, -but some effective or sub- 
stantial .interert. in such companies;' I still feel that such joint rail-road 
companies will not be in a 'position to ensure co-orclination or. eliminate waste- 
ful competition. In a joint rail-road company either the railways have a 
voice or they do not have a voice. If a public limited company is running for 
the profit of the shareholders it will be tbe business of that company to run. it 
ill ‘.the best .commercial way possible, irrespective of whatever opinion tlie y 
minority of . shareholders may be holding. The management of that company 
will not be worth their salt if they act otherwise. If, on the other hand, such 
a company has a preponderating influence of the railway members on it, it 
will soon, lead to stagnation and the interests of the public might suffer. So 
that the only way, to ensure co-ordination is to have complete nationalisation, 
with some other authority than .the joint interests to advise how to ensure co- 
ordination between two nationalised institutions. I would rely for. such co- 
ordination more on the provisions of the Motor Vehicles Act and the rules 
'which provide the setting up of provincial transport authorities, regional trans- 
port authorities. and the' like ;• and if so far such authorities or such machi- 
nery have been found not. sufficiently responsive to the needs of the situation/ 
a suitable modification of the rules or amendment of the Act may be 1 called for. 
Even when you have joint rail-road companies you cannot do away with the 
healthy provisions of the Motor Vehicles Act and the rules which lay down 
how permits will have to be issued, what numbers of vehicles can be used from 
point to point, what rates and fares are to be permitted, and what services 
are to be ensured. So that ultimately we have to depend on the provisions 
of the Motor Vehicles Act and rules for actually determining the conditions 
of 'service and so forth. If tliat is so, why increase the trouble ? Why have 
other complications. 

.1 ’. find' Gat there is; good justification for restricting long Ni 
distance goods traffic. -But there is also, as you have pointed out in the note, 
some difficulty in' determining a suitable definition of ‘ distance ’ ; which is 
long and which is short cannot he dependent merely on t'he length of 50 miles, 


100 miles, or 200 miles. The interpretation depends on so many factors', parti- 
cularly on the nature of traffic, and for different classes of traffic different 
distances may be considered long or short. This being the position, I would 
«nce again repeat that, road services be nationalized and as far as practicable 
.Government, or the Railway Board, whatever agency may be considered suit- 
able, take upon themselves the entire responsibility of running road -services 
wherever, there is possibility or danger 6f competition, except on feeder road 
services. It will not do to say merely that we have not got the personnel or 
tbe- trained staff and so on. • During the war you had large numbers of trained 
staff for running motor vehicles.' You could set up such an organisation much 
more , easily than- big combines or commercial bodies could, and if Government 
at this stage could not devise actual running operation under the Government’s 
aegis they comd at .least have ownership of the fleet and leave the management' 
foi phe lime being, .for- a .limited period, to suitable. expert commissions of per- . 
sons who have knowledge of business. ■ If that is not possible - for any reason, no 
other half-way house pan help .us out of the difficulty. ■; . - 

With - regard to' the goods services, I have already indicated that if we 
. want to take, away from motor vehicles their rightful claim to run long dis- 
, t‘Wces : whenever they could take traffic, let them, by, all -means be competed to 
come into line with the demand of 'the community,, and we might in a wav' 
aeeept vhe. Government’s claim that the interest of an individual transport 

, SwS Fn- tlT ? ? 1 ?r er ^ t , of ^'particular transport. Organisation must' 1 
Pe macle lo suonn, to the interest of the whole, community and .transport" 
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system. -.So . let. the long distance goods traffic be controlled and- limited, but 
let smmitaneoV.Jy the" Railways also be limited from their present uneconomic 
carriage of short-distance, smalls traffic. . There, you will be distinctly giving 
^something to the road which will 'help the railway, and railway operating would 
also improve', while correspondingly the roads will not have the grouse, that they 
are being Unnecessarily' handicapped in their free. movement. ' ' 

. The third point that I would like' to mention is with regard to the netting 
-up of the administrative machinery and the 'procedure.- As I have already 
.stated, the' entrusting, to the Provincial Transport. Commissioner of the authority 
to decide singly on all long-distance road carrier permits would 'involve diffi- 
culties which could only be met if there is a suitable appellate authority also. 
And if an appellate. authority of an All-India character is considered too 
ambitious or too unwieldy to work, zonal appellate authorities might be set up. 
Without, such an ; appellate. authority the public would have a grievance that 
they arc, not' being given 'a proper hearing, that the decisions which are taken 
are final and that Government’s various departments are taking advantage of 
their . position. . , _ . . . 

‘ In regard to the Provinces,- we would like it to be stated definitely some- 
where in the Code, that, 'arrangements are being made to improve tlie finances 
of the Provinces to enable the Provinces to look into improvement of district 
and village roads. ".Tti the Preamble to* the Draft Code the first refers to the 
common interest' in the healthy development of all means of transport and 
in particular of transport on improved didriet and village roads. In the body 
of the Code itself, however, I do not find anything that will justify, the re- 
tention of, this Preamble unless there is seme provision maJde for financial 
assistance-. 4o the Provinces. , 

There are other minor points ; for example the establishment and mainte- 
nance cost of the offices necessary for effective administration of the Code are- 
to, be charged to. the Provinces. .. This is something on which I believe the Pro- 
vinces will have something to say. If the object of the Code is to assist the. 
Central Government, the Central Government should take some share in ther 
financial responsibility for carrying out that object. I do not see any reason- 
why the entire- expenditure for, the office of the Transport Commissioners should 
be borne by ,the . Provinces. 

. Chairman:: The Provinces have agreed to this. 

Dr. Sanyal • As they now'' stand, *yes. That is unfortunate. I would 
like iii that connection. to know what would happen if eithef at this stage any 
Province does' not agree 1 to sign, or at a future stage the future Government of 
a Province does not fee! that this Code has been fair to .their position ? 

Chairman The intention is -to review this Code -again. As I said it 
will be interesting to see how this works,, and we shall proceed by evolution, 
based on experience. . 

T)r.\Sanyal,{, The last point I wolud like to mention is with regard to 
private carriers’ permits. The language as it. appears in the covering note 
does in a way , give freedom to, priva'e. carriers .to obtain permits more freely, 
hut at the same time the renewal of such permits and the proposed limitations ■ 
of these permits to specific .commodities and between certain points raises 
doubts ; as to the . intention of Government — whether they would like to allow- 
private carriers to .develop the. carriage of their pwn industrial products freely, 
or not. I would like a little explanation on the procedure for the issue of public 
carrier permits, so that there - may not. be future misunderstanding. It in 
stated.* in particular . - ' .< ; : r . i . 

■ •‘“ The 'Provincial Transport Commissioner should not grant or renew 

any c public '/carrier- permits for a. distance-' exceeding -100 miles - r along a 



!■ ' National Highway without prior consultation with tlie Central Govern- 
ment. * ’ ‘ - 

If ‘ prior consultation with tlie Central Government ’ is necessary in the ease 
of public carriers’ permits, it may' take months. Can you not provide for a 
general direction saying that temporary permits can be given to tide over im- 
mediate requirements ? the Government of India may of course 'retain the 
right .to modify such permits at a later stage, of at the time of subsequent re- 
newal to step in and even to cancel permits so as to prevent the mischief they 
are apprehending. ‘Prior consultation’ may : delay the issue d£ permits 'to 
such an extent that public carriers would be very severely handicapped theifc- 
by. ' ’ • . 

With these observations I would request the committee to be more care- 
ful in regard to giving their blessings in a general way to the proposals, as 
has been done by the Advisory Council, because there are details which require 
attention and unless these details are thrashed out it would be difficult for all 
of 1 us- to give carte blanche to Government. . 

Mr. Chadgil : Sir, I must say that it is father a handicap that the Policy 
Committee meets after the representatives of the Provincial Governments 
have accepted most of the points put to them by the Central Government, be- 
cause it dors seem as if we are talking rather at large and, almost to no purpose. 
Mutual decisions have been made, so to say, and what we say does go on record, 
but I do not suppose it will affect the decisions at all. 

However, I am going to talk not so much about tlie Code as about the long 
explanatory memorandum, which is attached to the Code, which really is the 
important document because it- reflects the point of .view that is dominant 
in the Government of India. And, if I may say so, that document is based on 
two sets of assumptions : One is, if I may be permitted to say, an alarm st 
view of railway finance,, and another, if I may say that without, offence, is (the 
complacent view of present railway administrations in rate structure. [ do 
not know what there is to justify the alarmist view of trailwhy finance. During 
the early thirties, Indian railway finance suffered a great deal, but that was 
due to the direct impact of the' agricultural depression and I have yet' to 
see any set of published statistics which can be taken to prove that that worsen- 
ing of the railway financial position at that time was due directly or indirectly 
to road competition. I was myself concerned in, conducting a small regional 
survey during the middle of the thirties about road transport and the informa- 
tion I gathered certainly did not prove that and when, Sir, in those days one- 
went to tlje Railways to ask fo;r any information one did not easily get it.- 
I do not know whether the conditions ,are very much better today, but that . 
certainly was ithe position about 10 to 15 years ago.. I therefore submit that' 
the alarmist view of railway finance at the back of this explanatory memoran-. 
dum is at least non-proven, and if we in Policy' Committees are to lake- for- 
granted a very considerable expansion of economic activity (and we are being 
told that that is what we are trying to build up for), then I contend that, with 
a'n expanding economy for which we are planning,' railway finances need not 
necessarily suffer- because of further development of road transport. I need, 
not trot out the ordinary arguments (that after all everybody agrees to) that 
the development of road transport is not only competitive but also to a very, 
great extent complementary to rail transport, ff .you look at the railway 5 
rates structure, „ the Indian railway rates structure above all. 
you' will find that it is more chaotic than any pricing process 1 
anywhere to.;be foulnid. . In the IJ. K. and', the- dd ! . ; S-; A; ; railway deve- ' 
lopment was largely competitive. Many parallel lines were - built so that the ‘ 
railway rates were never- so completely- monopolistically ' Earned as here. I 
think a large number of us .have -rea|d reports of; committees' right, from. 1874 



onwards. find 1 do not laicw of any responsible i?erson who lias examined the 
Indian railway rales wlio has given them the sort of encomium- that is sought, 
to' be given in the memorandum here. A very considerable deal of. adjust- 
ment. is required in the Indian railway rates policy. Det me give you one case. 
In the goods rates it is generally found desirable that you! should charge -the 
high valued goods more in order to enable you to carry the bulkier cheap ones. 
You will find it curious that in the case of passenger rates, it is v always the 
other round. Tile convenience and the comforts of the higher class passenger^ 
are largely subsidised by third class rates. So you have the; result of dis-J 
crimination working in' this way : in goods nates one policy : in passenger 
rates another ! I merely give it as an illustration to show that a monopoly 
position does not lead to rationality. Therefore the whole basis from wbicb 
this explanatory memorandum starts — that the present rate structure and the 
monopoly position of the railways has to be bolstered up — is to my mind utterly, 
wrong, fi ds something which unfortunately the railway system in India has 
been doing to keep up their monopoly. I was therefore very much disappointed 
to hear that a body like the Inter-State Commerce Commission was difficult 
to set up in this country. Because, until you ..have some body which really eau 
sit and examine the rate system as such and say this is a reasonable rate to be 
charged for this traffic, nothing good can result. The way in which the problem 
is tacked in the U.S.A. is this : the- Inier-State Commerce Commission sets 
itself that task, and' says this is the reasonable rate for this traffic and lor this 
distance and leaves it at that. That is the only reasonable way of tackling 
this question. But we are going exactly the other way. 

Then the question! cf monopoly. It is another very curious result of this 
position' that railways now want reads to come into this monopoly so that the - 
rates structure rail he modelled on the railway structure instead of, as has 
been happening all over the world and has been welcomed everywhere else by 
all transport economists, that the rates structure of railways and transport 
in general, should come on a more uniform competitive' basis. Once you have 
a road-rail monopoly the road is no longer interested in- quoting a competitive » 
rate at all. It.wiT adopt wholesale the structure that is being prepared for 
it- by the. railways a'rld will go on in this manner. * 

• I am positively alarmed at ,tbe results of this. I will mention, though I 
_do not want to tire this House, one or two points which appear important to • 
me.- -Take, the question, of regionalization. It is a very well known fact t.o 
any ordinary transport economist that road structure as evolved by motor 
transport is a structure that favours dispersion of economic activity. There 
is no dircrmiination between place and place. In the railway fates 'structure 
what- happens is this. If Ahmedabad or Sholapur has la large number of 
mibs, then +he raites for carrying., piece-goods from there all over - India will be - 
much smaller than from a place like Poona. Actually Sholapur goods will ' 
b.i carried larger distances than the goods y produced by the Poona mills. In 
.the motor transport • structure that .would" not happen. Therefore it is well 
reckoned -that the motor, transport rate structure favours general dispersion 
of economic activity, whereas this favours concentration. 

All of you know the old complaint that Indian railways have concentrat- 
ed si i a few ports almost all trade anid 1 ' industrial ■ activity; Now j,ust wheir the 
opening, of the country by roads is going to lead to a lot of dispersion of eco»- 
nomic activity, you come round; and, 'Because of this interests of railways,- im- 
pose or. .he road transport itself rate 1 structure which,- 1 generally put it. tio 
.you,. is in its Structure broadly inimical ‘to- the long 'interest^ of the country. 
Y'o -wart a .general dispersion of ' 'economic activity ■ throughout the ■ country. 

I wgnt to ,know the 'data for - scientific zoning.- T have been wanting to know * 
the data for a- very -long time; and; I"liave-\-hot been' able to discover, them; - I 
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suggest -yjbody has the data for scientific zoning : not only the railway auilio* 
rities because they do not know today what traffic is going to be carried by 
whom and at What costs and in what manner : and especially they Ido not know 
what is gomg.to be the real nature of the competition when. you have a pro- 
perly regulated trade transport. I am not for chaotic competition at all. 
I myself advocated, long before the Motor Vehicles Act came into being, strict 
regulation and licensing, and regional administration of road interests : hut 
once you have that structure, and you are really in a position to examine, you 
can gather the (data. 'Ten years hence you may be able to say, given these con- 
ditions, it really seems to be uneconomic'. Then you can go and either prohibit 
it or, much ' better, say to the road or rail or wiater that you shall carry at 
only this’ rate and no other, and whefij you have got there you -can get a pro- 
per distribution. In this explanatoiy memorandum I find the British pdi'allel 
being cited with approval a great many times, ft is curious that the 1937 
repot t of the Transport Advisory Council dvj rates and fares which advocates 
the approach- that I am advocating has not been cited at all. Actually in Bri- 
tain this was generally taken for granted, that road carriers will in time evolve 
a structure of their own vdiieh will be essentially different in character from 
that of the rail, and these two structures will continue to impinge on each w r ith 
mutual benefit, and that it would be the real work of the regulating authority 
to see that they do not compete unfairly with each other. But you cannot, and 
this is the main point, say a priori that this is propdrly railway transport and 
this is properly road transport. You have not the data to say that. Further 
the position today is far too fluid to permit you to say that. 

Planning depends on the assumption on which it rests. The future! eco- 
nomic development will be different in scope from what it was in the thirties. 
To iry and impose a road-rail monopoly and a rate structure on this fluid situa- 
tion seems to me a fundamentally wrong approach. I am specially against this 
general imposition of road-rail monopolies. In some Provinces very drastic 
steps are being taken. Even in countries like tlie U.S-.A, Committees arei 
being set up to see how small business can be sufficiently guarded. In acti- 
vities ancillary to road transport small business has thriven during tlie last 20 
years, and the road-rail is deliberately stepping in to cut out all this small busi- 
ness. A '.few already rich people will make larger profit. More profits will 
come to railways. That is the result which I view with very considerable ap- 
prehension. 

There is fundamental wrongness in linking your general views' on road 
policy with what is going to happen to Kailway finance. It is tlie same old thing. 
In the early days of Dyarchy; .whenever anybody raised a point as to what to 
do about the excise revenue, if we had femneranee, they, said that Education 
would suffer. I am told- that the Finance Dept, of the Govt, of India is very 
much opposed to taking a sectional interest of finance such as that of the Bond 
Fund. Taking a" view of railway finance by itself is also taking a very sec- 
tional view of Central finance. Therefore, let the general question of road 
transport development and road-rail co-ordination he considered entirely apart 
from railway finance . Kailway finances are certainly not proving to he in as 
alarming a state as the Explanatory Memorandum has made out. 

r -y Mr^Santliartam - : I' -'agree aboutMhe Pate structure, but I do not tbink that 
the illogical and irrational rate structure of the railways is duet to the monopoly 
of the Railways, or that it will become rationalised if free 
competition r between railways and roads is allowed. The irrationality 
is due -to political and' other causes., It has to he rationalised, by 
direct methods, through popular opinion and proper machinery. What will 
happen if there is free conroetition between roads and railways will he that this , 
irrationality will be emphasised by the railways trying to take as much as they 
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can where tliore is, nc competition, and by taking as little as they can where 
there; is competition. It. will only add to .the present irrationality, and especi- 
ally tney will charge very high rates for long-distance traffic and very low rates 
for short distance traffic-. The) existing irrationality will thereby be increased, 
i Therefore, while I admit the irrationality of the present railway rate Structure, 
the remedy is not free competition between the roads and railways. It is nisi 
said chat this is a field in which the small investors are already doing some good 
business and it is wrong to do something to deprive them of their business. 
That is a point of view which has to be considered, Essentially, road traffic, 
like railway traffic, is not a proper field for private investment. At the first 
Policy Committee meeting I explained that my own, view was that like rail- 
waj-s, others must be nationalised and put on a proper basis. I would like 
nationalisation by the Provincial Govts. But I do think that public utility 
companies, consisting of the Provincial Government, the Railways and the pub- 
lic coi stitute a fairly reasonable combination., and to that extent I am glad 
that these companies are being promoted. I would suggest that one salutary 
principle should he adopted, viz., neither the Provincial -Govt, nor the Railways 
nor any other private carriers should have a majority interest. Because, once 
you give either of the three parties a, majority interest, the other partiesi be- 
come nominal partners. You want real partnership between the Provincial 
Govt, as the guardian of the public — because Provincial Govts, are bound to 
be subordinate to the Legislature they will have to answer to the Legislature — 
the Railways who are guardians of ail-1 ndia interests and the road carriers. 
You should not allow these road-rail companies to be formed in a chaotic 
fashion. In some places, I am told, the Railways will have 85 per cent. ; in 
others the Provincial Govt, will have 60 per cent. A friend from Bombay says 
that promoters are being paid 10 per cent, commission for promoting all kinds 
of companies. There is also the managing agency which has been fixed up and 
which the Central Govt, is unable to prevent. If- you want things to be chaotic, 
let it be by complete freedom. If you want to have planned development, 
plan it properly. The only way in which road traffic can be planned is for 
complete Provincial Govt, nationalisation or through public utility companies 
in which all these three interests should- be properly represented and no one 
- should have a majority. It is always thought that only the Provincial Go\t., 
the Railways and the existing Transport authorities should have an interest. 
I would like the public to be allotted a share, because, after all, the general pub- 
lic are the consumers. I do not see why a certain percentage of the shares of 
these companies' should not be open to public subscription. It is only then that 
you will have proper planned management. I think the case for monopoly in 
the road traffic is as complete as monopoly in the Tailway traffic. But it is 
true that this monopoly may be used anti-socially just as railways have been 
used, as Dr. Gadgil has pointed out. 

The rates and fares have. to be dealt with neither by these road-rail com- 
panies nor" even by tile® railways but at a higher level. It will become the busi- 
ness of the Provincial and Central Govts, -to institute some judicial agency to 
. regulate these rates and fares. 

Regarding the draft Code, it can be enforced up to clause 5. Sections 6, 

, 7 and 8 will require legislative, sanction. Sir Kenneth Mitchell has already said 

that it is proposed to seek sanction. Regarding arbitration, though the dispute 
may occur between two Provincial Govts, or one Provincial Govt, and the 
Centre, the matter will necessarily be one in which the other Provincial Govts, 
will be interested. It will be a point relating to the interpretation of the Code 
or the application of one section of the Code to a particular set of circumstances. 
But, the same set of circumstances, the same interpretation may affect the 
other Provincial Govts. It is a wasteful business to take each case individutUr, 
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Then you will have a set of contradictory precedents. If there is any dispute, 
notice should be sent to every other Provincial Govt, so that any Provincial 
Govt, interested in the point may join in. If once on a particular interpreta- 
tion an arbitration has been given, tliat particular point should not be brought 
again before another arbitration. Again, it is not stated who will appoint the 
Chairman, whether it will be by a majority vole or unanimity -of vote and so 
on. After all, there may be several parties, and you will have a great deal 'of 
canvassing for the appointment of Chairman, I would suggest that the Chair- 
man must be appointed by either the Chief Justice of the Federal Court or by 
a High Court Judge of the Province in which the dispute may arise &o that 
there may be no kind of intrigue in appointing the Chairman. That will con- 
duce to impartiality of arbitration. 

Now that these joint-road provincial companies are being formed. I am 
afraid that the public interest, especially in matters of convenience, i, eating 
accommodation, rate structure and others, will have to be guarded, and the only 
way in which it can be guarded is to ensure publicity of decisions. It is not 
enough that some particular interests are given notice of decisions. I think 
there should be a clause that, before a decision is taken, everything should be 
properly advertised in the press so that any one who feels interested might 
have an opportunity of saying something. If •the interests concerned think 
that 4 annas per mile should be the charge, that would be done without the 
public having an opportunity to protest about it. The opportunity to the 
public should be given before a decision is taken. Therefore, I would like a 
clause about publicity to the proposed arrangements before decisions are taken. 

Sir B. P. S. Boy : Sir, I would like to add my suggestion regarding the 
change in the character of the Provincial Transport Authority. "We are pro- 
posing to place too much responsibility on the Provincial Transport Authorities. 
It is desirable that they should be of a judicial character rather than an ex- 
ecutive body. For two reasons I make this suggestion. Firstly, it will create 
more public confidence if it is of a judicial character. Secondly, if you make/ 
its position more or less of an executive nature, it is likely to be influenced by 
party polities and you cannot eliminate it altogether. At the first meeting of 
this Policy Committee it was my privilege to suggest that the Central Trans- 
port Arbitration Tribunal should he of a statutory nature so that it may be 
lifted out of the realm of polities. Owing to constitutional difficulties I realise 
that it is not possible to set up such a body at the present moment. But in the 
Provinces at least an attempt should be made to set up more or less a body of a 
judicial nature and I cited certain sections from the Union Act of South 
Africa. I hope that that suggestion will commend itself to you. 

Mr. Ormerod : Does the question of the 50 mile limit come in here ? 

Chairman : It is altered in the amendment : under the amended Code it 
is 100 miles. 

Mr. Ormerod : My association considers it ought to he decided on the 
merits of each ease, based on the judgment of each regional authority. 

Sir K. Mitchell : The only possible yardstick is some mileage within which 
the permit can be given. It is well known that up to 50 miles, taking double 
handling and terminal transport charges into consideration, in the majority of 
cases it would be cheaper to have road transport rather than the railway. We 
say that beyond 100 miles the question of the justification should he looked into, 
although the decision will be on the merits of each case. It must have some 
ba,sis of mileage. 
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Chairman : And J may point out that B.l(2) of the conclusions on the 
Code suggests during the first year, until experience has been gained - of the 
working of the Code, transport authorities should scrutinise with particular 
care applications for grant or renewal of public carrier permits for distances 
exceeding fifty and not exceeding 100 miles between places connected by .rail. 

Mr. Ormerod : Does that apply to lorries owned by private industrialists ?•' 
K. Mitchell : It applies to public carriers. 

Mr. Ormerod : Is there any limitation on lorries owned by private indus- 
trialists ? We were told in the United Provinces that they have already in- 
troduced some limitation. 

Sir K. Mitchell : The transport authority has to be satisfied under the Act 
as it stands in the case of a private lorry that it is going t-o be used for a bona 
fide purpose ; and clearly the longer the route for which the permit is applied 
for, the more the possibility of there not being a bona fide return load needs 
looking into ; but there is no arbitrary or quasi-arbitrary limitation as to at 
what stage the question hhs to be looked into. 

Mr. Ormerod : The 100 mile limit of the public carrier does not therefore 
apply to private industrialists ? 

Sir K. Mitchell : It is- not in any case limited by 100 miles ; in the case of 
a public carrier, we say that scrutiny should be made particularly after 100 
miles ; in the case of the private lorry no limit has been specified. 

Mr. Bannerman : In section 44(2) of the Motor Vehicles Act, it says that 
no person financial 1}' interested etc., ean be heard. Does that require 
amendment, because in Provincial road-rail co-ordination the Provinces are 
financially interested and also the railway ? If they can be heard, why not the 
man interested in road transport ? 

Sir K. Mitchell : It is a nice point as to whether the pay of the Provincial 
Motor Transport Controller depends on the solvency of the transport company 
in which the Provincial Government, have a share ; but should there be any 
doubt on that question, we propose, if the Legislature agrees, to amend the A.et 
to say that the holding by a Provincial Government of shares in a transport " 
undertaking shall not be deemed to give Provincial Government officers a 
financial interest in such undertakings. 

Mr. Berry : There is a point needing clarification or possibly amendment. 
"Under Goods Transport — section 7(1) — ten miles is fixed as the radius from 
any railway station or steamer ghat. I would like to ask, does that considera- 
tion apply to any permit per se, that is to soy, the grant of any permit, or is it 
intended to convey discretion to the, authority in regard to distances exceeding 
10 miles ? I do not know quite why ten miles has been fixed ; in the case of 
the steamer companies and I think in the case of the Bengal and Assam rail- 
way, there will be many exceptions to this ten miles limit : I think they are 
already operating up to a distance of 30 miles. I am. wondering how the 
Provinces will internret this limit. My anxiety is whether they feel they will 
be bound by ten miles and whether they can deal only with any distances in 
excess in very special circumstances ; and whether that might be frowned upon 
by the Centre. 

Dr. Sanyal : As it stands, it definitely rules out any possibilily of an inter- 
pretation for enabling a longer extension of service beyond ten miles, and there- 
fore we would submit that flexibility should be retained, and the draft suit- 
ably modified, so that if the transport authority is satisfied in regard to the 
circumsianc.es of a case that longer collection and delivery service should be 
permitted, it should have the authority to do so. . 
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gty K m Mitchell : The intention was— perhaps it lias not been very happily 
expressed— that normally, meaning without any particular question, up to ten 
miles railways and steamer companies should be granted permits to run. unless 
on special considerations to the contrary, such as well-established public carriers 
serving the local area. It was not intended in any way to debar the discretion 
of the' transport authority from granting what you might call collection and 
delivery services ; but they then become more feeder service for, greater dis- 
tances.' We will look at it again; if there is any ambiguity, I have no doubt that 
the Provinces would accept an amendment — although the draft has been agreed 
toby them- -but I think they will hear me out that the intention is implied lhat 
short haul collection and delivery service should he regarded as normally ! the 
function of railway, or steamer companies, without prejudice to their operat- 
ing, if they want to, over longer distances. 

Chairman : I shall now ask Sir Kenneth Mitchell to make a few remarks 
on the points raised. We are now talking about conclusions B 1 and 2, on the 
assumption that you do not wish to go into details in regard to the amendments 
to the Motor Vehicles Act, which will he published for public information. 

Sir K. Mitchell : I shall take first the last comment made by Sir B. P. 
singli Roy. I think it was really in respect of the amendment of the Motor 
Vehicles Act — criticising the proposal that, transport interests should be re- 
presented on the P_. T . A. and that P.T.As should be constituted from people 
likely to take a completely detached and judicial view of the matters before 
"jhem. That was the point. The Act as it stands provides that the Provincial 
Governments will set up Regional Transport Authorities consisting of such 
number of officials and non-officials as ‘the Provincial Governments may notify, 
and that no person having any financial interest shall be a member of the Pro- 
vincial or Regional Transport Authority. The difficulty in the_past has been 
that when the P.T.A. is considering matters of policy — not in respect of parti- 
cular permits' — there has been a feeling that, as far as the Provincial Autho- 
rity is concerned, they should have sitting with them, representatives of the 
interests concerned, because it ha s been found in practice that it is desirable 
to keep contact in the administration of road-rail and important inland steamer 
traffic. The constitution of advisory bodies such as the Provincial Boards of 
(Communication achieved no particular functions except to be called together 
occasionally to advise, and Hie procedure has not on the whole been satisfactory. 
It so happens — I do not know why — when a body is merely called to give advice 
and the meetings are held at long intervals, that the work done is largely per- 
functory. If Provincial Governments can amend that, it will, I think, he a 
great advantage. We did propose, in order to get over that, that the P.T.A. 
should include equal representation of road and rail interests and, where im- 
portant, representation of inland steamer companies ; hut that when the P.T.A. 
was acting on behalf of the Regional Authority, and assumed to itself the func- 
tion of granting or renewing or endorsing a permit, those interests should not 
be represented and that they should not have any. voice. This was discussed 
with Ihe Transport. Advisory Council, and opinion on the matter as regards 
Provinces is still largely divided, and the difficulty of legislating in List HI 
subjects is that when there is difference of opinion as to how exactly things 
could be managed we cannot ask the Legislature to legislate absolutely. It 
was therefore proposed that the matter should he left optional, that the 
bar against any person holding a financial interest in any form of transport 
being a member of the Provincial or Regional Authority should be withdrawn 
m the case of the Provincial Authority, and we should replace that provision 
- JJJ 0ne merely requiring any person to declare the financial interest he has. 

. " n ™ n '-°n expressed bv various members of this committee on that point 
will ho borne m mind and the provision which is made in the, Bill will be onen 
to en.icnm long before the Bill becomes law. 1 
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Mr. Santhanam, I gathered, generally welcomed, as a purely transitional 
measure, the formation of joint companies or tripartite companies in which 
the Provincial Governments hold a share and he added that there should he 
reservation of a bloc of shares also for the public qua public. I would like 
to say that all these provisions in the Code are intended to be purely transi- 
tional. If it were a question of starting from the bottom to amend the Consti- 
tution Act' so as to provide for proper and adequate machinery for road-rail 
co-ordination, then one might have very different proposals, to make and this, 

I have no doubt, will be considered in due time when the revised constitution 
is under consideration. In the meantime we' have to look to the next two or 
three years under the existing conditions and everything proposed in the 
Code is merely a temporary makeshift. ' 

I think the only, point that Mr. Santhanam quarrelled with — perhaps he 
will let me know if there were more— was the limited nature of the arbitra- 
tion authority which limits tlie purview of a particular dispute which might 
interest a large number of people:. That, I think, is a matter which might be 
considered, as to how far greater publicity could be given and more Provinces 
brought in to the consideration of an important point under arbitration. We 
will study all the comments on this Code which have been made, and in con- 
sultation with the Provinces consider whether 'that point could be met. But 
we felt that there is no means by which the Central Government ’ or any single 
authority could impose, any particular form' of arbitration ' under the consti- 
tution as it stands ; and we adopted this as a simple method to get over the 
immediate difficulty. ' •• a 

As regards’ the high powered and high level criticism of my friend Mr. 
Gadgil, I would say that if we could start from the bottom and revise the eon- 
fitii utiou so as to have a supreme authority who could co-ordinate transport 
from the purely scientific point of view .which lie advocates, we should not be 
proposing these make shift arrangements and I have no doubt that in future 
some more comprehensive machinery will be set up. But I think that as Re- 
gards passenger transport a lot of . his objections to taking a permanent line 
now from which there is no retreat will be met,. if I explain that under the 
proposals to amend the Motor Vehicles Act there is a proposal that the maxi- 
mum period of validity for a permit .should be extended from 5 to ten years 
to allow greater stability, but that the permit should contain a provision that 
after the expiry of, say, five years" and. at intervals of six months thereafter 
the Provincial Government should have power to step in and acquire the con- 
cern, should it wish to run it as a public .utility ’ corporation or as a Provincial 
concern or something of that sort. I do feel that a very definite policy ought 
to be laid down now tq cover the transitional period. 

As regards Professor Gadgil’s remarks about railway rates, the difficulty 
of course is again that we - are planning on a short range basis. He stressed 
the fact that we know nothing about the economic zone as between motor, 
transport and railways at the present time, that we have to find out by statis- 
tics and that the control has to be by evolution. To that extent perhaps he 
reinforces the suggestion that the disposal of goods permits should be by a 
single authority who should be able and should be made, if he knows the 'job, 
to make a proper study of these things and not by a composite authority, many 
of the members of which are busy people otherwise and do not read the papers 
until they sit down in order to decide a very ticklish matter. 

Hr. Sanyal said that the Code departed in important respects from the 
recommendations of ‘ the Technical Sub-Committee. I do not think it does. 
I think the technical sub-committee said that there should be no artificial res- 
triction of road services in the interests of railway finance, and went on to say 
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llial in order to render this possible the railways should go on to the road and 
take an interest in road transport. That is exactly what is being done. 

We did not suggest that there should be an unlimited expansion of road 
passenger transport irrespective of its effect on railway finance but that rail- 
way should go in and form a co-ordinated service with the expanded motor 
service. 1 think that covers all the points which I have made a note of. If 
I -have apparently avoided answering any awkward question, I would like to 
be told about it. 

Mr. Dcshmulch : I have no complaint to make so far as the covering of 
points is concerned, but I am not satisfied with the reply given to the point 
raised by Mr. Gadgil. It is probably rather for the railways to answer the 
question that he has put i.e. whether there have been sufficient data already 
gathered as a result of which railway rates are going to be imposed on motor 
transport, and whether it is not true that in spite of the fact that the railways 
are making such huge profits, the same rates are going to be imposed on motor 
transport. I would request, if it is possible, that a more satisfactory reply 
to the very cogent and very powerful plea put forward by Prof. Gadgil should 
be given. 

Sir A. Griffin : Mr. Gadgil said that the intention was to impose the rail- 
way rates structure on the roads. There is no such suggestion at all that 
has been made. From conversation I had with him since, I gather that he 
did not believe that we were imposing the railway rates structure on the road, 
but with the effect of the monopoly when it develops the roads may incline 
towards adopting the rates structure of the railway merely by force of circum- 
stances. Ilis argument for that was that the railway rates structure was 
really antiquated and that the system of charging what- the traffic can reason- 
ably boar is wrong. I cannot agree that it is inherently wrong ; it may have 
misapplications at times ; but the railway rates structure; complicated as it 
is alleged to be and as we agree that it is, is in the process of being modified 
and we certainly hope in the relatively near future that there will be a modi- 
fied rates structure which will be a very much simpler one and will remove a 
lot of what Mr. Gadgil rightly complains about as regards the exceptional and 
the staiion-to-station rates. Many of those are dead rates and those rates are 
ai the moment being struck out of the list. Bach railway has instructions to 
cai cel all dead rates, that is to say, the rates which have not been operated 
upon, and I hope in the future the railway rates structure will be more simple 
and will, I think, bear the criticism of Mr. Gadgil. There is no intention 
whatever of imposing the railway rates structure on the roads. The roads 
in their operation will, I am sure, have a very simple structure possibly con- 
sisting of one or two classifications of rates, but that would be for the road in- 
terests to determine themselves. The railways certainly will not try to impose 
anything whatever. 

Chairman : It is not very easy to sum up. I understand- we have been 
discussing B 1 and to a certain extent 2. (1) the Committee generally accepts 

and, as regards 2, they wish to reserve their opinion until they see the actual 
draft of the clauses. Is that right ? (Agreed). Then as regards the Code, 
it seems to me that, subject to the points made. by various speakers, (there is 
general acceptance of it. "Wo cannot in a resolution' include all the points 
wade. Mr. Santhanam had, for instance, several remarks to make on the 
durability of uniformity throughout the whole of India of the percentages held 
by the railways and the operators and also the desirability of public subscrip- 
tion. I suggest, therefore, that it will be best to record in our conclusions that, 
subject to remarks on points of detail made by various sneakers, the Committee 
agree that the Code may be recommended to Provisional Govts! for acceptance 
as a transitional measure. _ . 
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Dr. Sanyal : What about tbe seiiting up o£ an appellate authority from 
the decisions of the Provincial Transport Commissioner when he decides 
singly ? . , 

Sir K. Mitchell : The decisions ' of the Provincial Transport Commr., if 
he is given the functions of the Provincial Transport Authority, will be sub- 
ject; 'to appeal in the same way as those of the Provincial Transport Authority 
as already provided in the Act. That is to say, there will be appeal only to 
the prescribed authority, i.e., the authority prescribed by the Provincial Govt. 

’ Chairman : There is one other point, that the agreement will be subject 
to clarification of para. 7(1) on goods transport, the 10 mile limit for collec- 
tion. . 

Mr. Gadgil : So far as I am concerned, nothing said either by Sir Arthur 
Griffin or Sir K. Mitchell 'convinces me that it is necessary to impose road-rail 
monopoly as a transitional measure. That seems to me to be an astounding 
proposal. To try and impose a monopoly as a transitional measure is impos- 
sible. 

Chairman : Does that- apply to the whole of the Code ? - 

Mr. Gadgil : I do not really object to the amendments proposed to the 
Motor Vehicles Act. It is merely a question of the railways being consulted. 
What I object to is the definite clauses relating to the creation of a rail-road 
monopoly. 

Chairman : “ Subject to the remarks -on points of detail made by indivi- 
dual speakers, and to objections by two members to para. 5, and subject 
to clarification of para. 7(1), the Committee agree that the Code may be recom- 
mended to the Provincial and Central Govts, for acceptance. 

As regards the amendment of the Motor Vehicles Act, the Committee re- 
served its opinion pending consideration of an actual draft of the proposed . 
amendments. ” 

Dr. Sanyal : What about the Provincial Govt, having some say in the 

railway services in the locality concerned ? There should be some quid pro 

quo for the province. 

Chairman : That is to a certain extent covered in the preamble. 

Dr. Samyal : There is something -given in the Code itself,' but what . 

machinery is contemplated for that ? 

Chairman : That was the question that was discussed with the Provincial 
Govts. To begin with, Iymay point out that on the lay-out of the railways we * 
are probably for the first time discussing the construction of new lines from 
the point of view of the Provinces. That is a form of consultation over the 
whole of India which I think has not been fully adopted before. As regards ’ 
consultation as to services, there are of course local advisory councils on which 
the Provinces are represented, and they can bring their view to bear on Ihe 
improvement of the services offered by the railways to the public through 
them. But the main tiling that we look to in the future for close co-ordina- 
tion between road and rail is either joint companies or any other companies ' 
that may be formed. If, for instance, in, the Punjab they decide to nationalise 
their road services and own the companies themselves we want to get working 
committees — joint committees — sitting to examine all the road-raH problems 
that arise, what should be the rates and fares over a particular section, whether 
you should take off a train and run buses or otherwise ; and it is through that 
machinery in particular that we envisage close co-ordination. If you have 
a- joint company we still contemplate there will be a working agreement be- 
tween the joint company and the railway covering' these various* points, and 



regular joint meetings between tbe joint road company and the railway com. 
cerneil ; so that all these problems of co-ordination can be dealt with through 
a joint committee which will make recommendations to the Provincial Govts, 
or to tlie railway. 

Dr. Sanyal I am afraid the point that was made by me is not .likely to 
be met this way. Supposing between two points (between. Calcutta and 
Asausol for instance) the railway has got. certain services and certain carriers 
come up with a project to run services for long-distance goods and long-dis'- 
aucs passenger services. The Transport Commissioner has a headache as 
to whether to permit increased facilities over the road, and he consults the 
railway. The railway says, no, they can do it j themselves. Then the Trans- 
port Commissioner must be in a position to "state that the railway must in- 
crease its services, that instead of five they must have sis trains a day aiul in- 
stead of so much traffic they have to take so much other traffic; and, that if 
that is done he is not going to put on more road services. The obligation to 
consult the railway is only a one-sided obligation because he cannot ask or 
advise the railway concerned to improve their services to make it unnecessary 
for road services to be put on. 

Chairman : Why not ? He can do it through tiie local advisory councils 
or through direct approach. . . 

Dr. Sanyal : The local advisory councils have no executive status. 

Chairman : He cannot order the railways to put it on. But if the rail- 
ways do not put it on when it is obviously desirable that extra services should 
be put on he has the power. to put on extra bus services. The railway will 
have to make up its mind about it. The question will be decided in the pub- 
lic interest ; the ultimate power lies with the transport authorities. 

Dr. Sanyal : That power is over the road services ; but there is no power, 
direct or indirect, over the railways, or even to advise the railways. 

Chairman : We hope that under this co-ordination this sort of question 

will be taken into consideration. 

> 

Dr. Sanyal : This is all one-sided ; it is not co-ordination hut imposition 
by the railways. 

Chairman : That is what it is not. The final authority lies with the 
provinces. 

Dr. Sanyal : The Provincial Transport Controllers can do nothing with- 
in one hundred miles without previous consultation with the Govt, of India. 

Col. Trollope : I should like to make a suggestion in regard to clause 7(1) 
as a possibility of getting over the difficulty on some system of granting limit- 
ed public earners’ licenses to railway and steamer companies exactly on the 
same basis as is done in the U.K. All railway vehicles or carts or country 
delivery services have licenses under limited carrier license, class B, and they 
are only allowed to operate over certain roads and within certain distances 
which, arc governed by the existing road sendees in that particular vicinity. 
And there licenses are granted by the local Regional Transport Commissioner. 

Chairman : We will consider that. I understand there are difficulties 
about these class B licenses. 

Col. Trollope : There are, but the actual distances over which these local 
services are allowed to operate depend on the conditions in that particular 
area. 

C hatrman : I think we had better consider that further. The main 
point of the amendment th&t we want is to see that, the ten-mile limit is not - 
rigid. 
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' * • V • -C. I. National Highway Scheme. 

Sir K. Mitchell : The National Highways scheme is. on the map which you 
have all seem, hut I- think in the light of certain remarks which were made this 
morning I should -like to give you the broad, details of the -relation between the . 
National Highway scheme and the rest of the development plan, if the com- 
mittee , wilt understand that , at the present moment, when prices have soared 
and we do not know how far they are going to. fall back, any over-all figures 
which 1 give as to cost are very . approximate and . are merely v to give you an 
Outline of the general picture. 

The original' road plan known as the Nagpur plan drew up a scheme of 
equal development of roads of all classes throughout India on a yardstick 
Tormula- to determine the total mileage required, which amounted to a total 
of 450 erores of expenditure for development in 10 or 15 shears, or however 
long it might take. That was for British India and Indian States. Now 
coming back to British India alone for the moment, the total according to that 
plan is likely to he of the order of about 350 erores' of which about 60 erores 
.will be on National Highways and the rest on roads 'of other classes. The 
estimated cost of maintenance- of National Highways again in very round 
figures is about two erores to start with, and possibly less subsequently, as 
prices fall and as durable surfaces such as concrete replace the more quickly 
wormont surfaces which are in use at present. There is no absolute priority 
of programme for the expenditure of these 60 erores ; it may be 10 years, it 
may be 15 years ; and the rate at which the expenditure will be taken up will 
depend largely on the priority given to schemes according to the condition 
of tiie road under traffic or the completion of the missing links in the whole 
scheme and the provision of major bridges. At the outset again is the que.-v 
libn of providing employment. It may be necessary to pick on lengths which 
are not only desirable in themselves but which will also arrest slump tend- 
encies and provide employment. 

I mention these' very rough figures because of the remarks which wer® 
made this morning^ regarding the; abolition of the Road Fund. The Road 
Fund in the past amounted to 1-1] 2 erores per annum, and if the Central 
Govt, did nothing more than take over the liability for National Highways and 
provide for their maintenance and development, ignoring any expansion of 
. the fund, the contribution which they made to Provinces and the States 
through the Road Fund would be returned to them, with something over, from 
the maintenance of the- National Highways . alone. Therefore the decision to 
.abolish the Road Fund at least for the five years of post-war development and 
replace it by this very much larger contribution, is not very illogical or a very 
serious hardship to provinces. The Provinces very naturally look to the res- 
toration of some recurring fund from petrol revenues, and the Transport Ad- 
visory Council has noted accordingly. Of course in addition to that, as Mr. 
Naraiiari Rao said this morning, the Central Govt, propose to give the Provin- 
ces. all the assistance they can in the way of revenue surpluses ; and the actual 
amount of these surpluses which will he applied to roads other than National 
Highways, education and . agriculture and so forth, has not yet been decided. 
But in the meantime, for any work undertaken in the immediate future to 
meet unemployment and to counteract slump tendencies the Central Govt, are 
paying 25 p.c. .. So that the National Highway Scheme, although it is meant 
to he a peimanent one, is not a scheme of development at a scale of expendi- 
ture which would mean development of highways at the expense of other 
development. The Provinces are relieved of the expenditure necessary on 
these roads, and they have been given other grants to develop other roads As 
far as we can see, the Provincial programmes; for road development are well 
balanced, and take into account the necessity of developing district and village 
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fercler roads, -with one or two exceptions where the Provincial Government 
feels that it is first necessary to make the skeleton of the National Highways 
before all the minor roads can joe developed. But I myself feel that there is 
still in certain Provinces a good deal more to be done in the way of develop- 
ing village roads. 

That, Sir, is the general outline of the National Highways Scheme in re- 
lation to other plans, and the scheme has been generally accepted by Provinces, 
subject to one or two demands that roads that have been omitted from the 
original idea should be restored, and subject, of course, to adjustment of align- 
ment in one or two eases. The conditions which were suggested to Province* 
in paragraph 6 of the letter have been accepted by Provinces subject to one or 
+wo minor modifications which the Committee has seen fit to make. I may 
»ay that the present mileage on the paper before you amounts to about 1 8,000 
of which roughly 15,000 miles are in British India and the other 3,000 in 
Indian States. 

Chairman : We are trying to eonfine discussion to three points : whether 
yon accept the National Highways Scheme with the conditions ; any comments 
that you may have on the map that is before you ; and, finally, any comments 
which the members wish to make on the Road Fund. 

Air. Dean : I am here not as a Government servant but as President of 
the Indian Roads Congress ; and I wish to say that the organisation which I 
represent has a membership of nearly 800, practically all of them engineers 
actively engaged in road construction and maintenance. I am authorised by 
the Executive Committee of the Indian Roads Congress to say that the body 
of road engineers in general views with alarm the abolition of the Road Fund, 
which allowed centrally collected revenues derived from road use to Provinces 
and States for expenditure on roads. It is appreciated that there need not 
he, anti possibly even in principle there should not be, any direct connection 
between the revenue raised from a given source and the expenditure on the 
activities connected with it. ' In most eases there is no point in any such con- 
nection. For example, liquor and tobacco yield large revenues without aby 
particular encouragement to their use. ■ But in the case of roads the connec- 
tion between revenue and expenditure is immediate. Neglect of expenditure 
on roads will at once he reflected in loss of revenue from petrol tax, and still 
more definitely will increased expenditure on roads bring increased revenue. 
In this it is akin to the railways, and it would seem that a similar rule limit- 
ing the amount of road revenue that can 1 safely be allowed to go to general 
revenues should apply. In the case of the railways, it is understood "that their 
contribution to general revenues is related to their capital and operating costs. 
The rest lias to he spent on maintenance, expansion and improvement to en- 
able them to maintain continued efficiency and indeed to continue providing 
revenue. It may not he easy to assess the equivalent proportion in the ease 
of roads, though I feel it could be arranged by a statistical analysis of the re- 
sults of operating Government sponsored road transport eomnanies and, by 
applying the results, a division of the gross petrol and motor vehicle revenue as 
between general revenues and expenditure on roads could be arrived at. Un- 
less this is done and Provinces and States can rely on an expanding — and this 
is. the point I thought the Congress "would want nm to press — and most A »fi- 
nitely earmarked source, of funds for road works, the roads, we fear, will be 
at the .mercy of any Finance Member who has a larare programme of other 
expenditure or who is under pressure to Reduce taxation. 

jlhe imp or 1 ant points from the point of view of the interests T am repre- 
senting are : (l)'that c ome Dart of the grant from the Central revenue sho^d 
e earmarked for roads and (2) that it should be related to the extent that 
roads are used and hence need expenditure, and should expand with increase 
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in tbe traffic using the roads. Another point ’with regard to the Road Fund 
which is also of considerable importance to technical engineering interests 
is the fact that from the Road Fund 10 per cent, reserve was retained by the 
Fentre and it was used among other things for research. It does not appear 
that there is at the moment any specific provision for the financing of road 
lesearch, in substitution for the Road Fund which is, one gathers, now to be 
■ abolished. I understand, of course, that research is an activity which is 
well in the mind of the Government of India. The activities of the new 
Planning and Development Department cover a Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. But again, earmarked grants are more likely to prove 
satisfactory to the technical road engineering interests than a dole from a 
general grant which is to meet the demands of scientists and technicians. 

Chairman : The Indian Roads Congress oppose the financial scheme ? 

Mr. Bean : We want to see introduced a scheme which has the merits 
which the Road Fund distribution system had of earmarking funds and pro- 
viding funds which were in some way equated to road use. 

Chairman : We are working now on a scheme of agreement between the 
Provinces and the Centre for centralising National Highways. This finan- 
cial scheme is a corollary. Is that corollary acceptable ? 

‘ Mr. Dean : This one point as to the method of financing is the one which 
the Congress view with a certain amount of alarm. 'It is a change, and I 
am not quite certain as to whether the change is going to be. as effective in 
providing funds directly for the "purpose .of road construction and mainten- 
ance as the earlier scheme was. , 

Chairman : What I really want to get at is whether they would turn 
do, vn the schexpp which we have before us on account of the feature that the 
Road Fund is going to be abolished, or whether you would accept the scheme, 
with strong emphasis on the -need for providing an equivalent amount speci- 
fically for road purposes — as in the Council’s recommendation. 

Mr. Bean : The latter is our position. My organisation possibly more 
than any other is anxious to see a large expansion of India’s roads, and if 
this scheme is to go forward, it should be backed, but it does fear that the 
■method of financing now proposed, which substitutes^ in effect a cheque for 
wbal was earlier a banker’s order, is not nearly so likely to be effective. 

Chairman : They strongly support the view of the majority of the Pro- 
vinces as expressed in the note 1 

Mr. Dean : Yes. 1 

Mr. Onnerocl : I .would like to support what Mr. Dean suggested just 
now, on behalf of the Indian Roads and Transport Development Association. 
In doing so I would like to mention that my Association was responsible fo'* 
the suggestion of the Road Fund. At that 'time Provinces had no means of 
getting revenue for maintaining roads and there was little object in construct- 
ing roads' if they could not find means for maintaining them. And so vo 
asked the petrol companies 'if they would be willing to raise the price of petrol 
by two annas^and give it to the Government for road purposes, provided it 
wa;j guaranteed for road purposes. The petrol companies got into touch 
with their head offices in England and agreed to that proposal. The late 
Sir Ernest Miller and I myself asked the Bombay Government to put the ' 
scheme to the Government of India and asked them to support it. They 
said it was impossible for them'to make any such proposal because petrol was 
a central source of revenue. We said we thought they w r ere fully justified 
in doing so because the Government of India h-ad made them responsible for 
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roads and they should, as in other countries, obtain revenue from roads in 
order to be able to maintain them. The Bombay Government subsequently 
made that recommendation to the Centre, and the Punjab Government sup- 
ported it, and within a few months a meeting was held in Simla at which 
the proposal was considered by all Provinces and ultimately the Road Fund 
came into force. We are most anxious that the Fund should he maintained, 
because as long as tbe Provinces have got that Fund to rely upon they will 
be interested in developing their road programmes, and we do not therefore 
want to ‘ ‘ kill the goose that lays the golden eggs.’ 5 

Dr. Sanyal : The question of National Highways can be attacked from 
three angles. The first is the question of policy on which I have already spoken 
earlier and I do not want to repeat my arguments over again, except to 
emphasise that Indian 1 public opinion is not satisfied with the proposal to run 
all-weather motorable roads from one end of the country to another to the 
neglect of the rural and district roads. The second point of attack is align- 
ment, and the third, the standards and specifications of construction, the 
method and manner of construction and the materials for such construction. 

With regard to alignment, the map presented to ns merely shows a very 
natural course of road alignment which has been there for ages, and the so- 
called National Highways alignments .shown here merely go along well known 
trade routes. There does not seem to be any niew departure from the known 
routes except at certain points, and I am afraid on many of these routes the 
railways are already existent. In most of these routes, some kind of road 
already exists, far as the roads that are already in existence are concerned, 
] submit that, except in xones where for obvious pressure of traffic improve- 
ment is called for. Government need not spend much money at this stage. And 
so far as opening up new roads is concerned, I submit that very great care 
should be taken to see that we do not ourselves create complications, through 
competition, as Sir Bijoy Singh Roy pointed out. ' It is not possible for the 
Committee here to examine each one of these alignments or to give our ideas or* 
opinion on them. We can only lay down certain definite general principles for 
guiciancc. And the first principle that I would like to suggest is not to increase 
rail-road competition through something of our own making. The second thing 
that I would like to suggest is that big rivers, except where they are definitely 
canalised between points not very much varying, should not he bridged. We 
have had plenty of difficulties created through careless 1 bridging of India's main 
arteries, the water courses. I can point out how difficult, if not impossible, it 
is to make roads, say, this road No. 35 from Calcutta to Comilla and the north 
with a supposed point somewhere beyond Faridpur as the transhipment point 
.across tbe Ganges. The river there is constantly shifting with bank-cutting go- 
ing on gt, ery year covering miles. It is not an exaggeration. Only a few days 
ago I was on that river, and in the course of seven days the river at Goalundo 
had cut the embankment nearly 150 yards and at another point nearly half a 
mile in a few days. At Nimtita the Railway Department , a few years ago 
contemplated heavy transhipment and built a yard at great cost. . The whole 
flung had been washed away within one year ; four miles of line was cut into 
by the river. It is absurd to think of any road project which would give conti- 
nuous access through bridges over such rivers. I would submit that no attempt 
should be made to interefere with water-courses of such a nature. It would 
only lead to further complications and wasteful expenditure. 

Chairman : What would you do to link up ? 

Dr. Sanyal : I would leave the road at a sufficiently safe distance and 
'permit temporary connections, with arrangements for ferrying across. 

Chairman : That, I understand, is what is intended. 
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T)r. Sarny al : We have had terrible experience in that connection. Some 
of these projects like the Gouripur-Gauhiati project, which goes on the other side 
of the Brahmaputra from Goalpara, appears to be completely along the same 
route as the railway project Bahadurabad-Pandn. There is neither a railway 
nor a road at the present moment. Some kind of communication is called for. 
What would best serve the community should be ascertained by joint consulta- 
tion, not between the -railway and the road authorities only, but also with the 
Provincial Government and the public. No alignment as it is shown here in 
red ink should be taken as final. There must be further exploration of each 
section of the alignment before you come to a definite decision. 

Very valuable material "was collected by the Bengal Government some years 
ago when Mr. King was asked to draw up the Bengal Road Plan, and in that 
connection it was revealed that some of these road projects would cross from 
east to west a number of water-courses running from norlh to south, and 
invariably these roads were likely to create obstruction 1 to free flow of 'Water 
leading thereby to deterioration in public health. Such roads should always be 
more cautiously proceeded with than others which do not raise similar problems. 
I would like, if it is not impossible, such roads or such sections of them as do 
not obstruct waterways to be taken up first,, even though it means their tempo- 
rary isolation. There I disagree with many experts and think that even if 
isolated sections are taken up now, with the resources that we have now, it 
would be very much better for the country, than to think of continuous sections 
oi National Highway lines. We should keep this object before us : to go on 
constructing sueh portion of the same road as would immediately meet local 
requirements but eventually to connect them up as a National Highway. As I 
have said the alignment should be so decided as to enable industries and com- 
merce to develop. In that respect, road planning should be dependent on 
industrial planning of the country. I quite appreciate the anxiety of some 
members to see that employment is provided to demobilised men early. I feel 
that such employment will be better provided if village roads are taken up, 
because they will not require technical trailing ; only earthwork is wauted, and 
simple construction is to be devised. I would submit once again : let us not 
make the mistake of spending crores of rupees on high grade roads to the exclu- 
sion of rural roads. 

Coming to the specifications and standards, I submit that there should not 
be a uniform standard for these roads'. Breadth, thickness, the amount of 
concrete, or if you have, stone ballasting, stone ballast, — everything should 
depend upon the intensity of traffic section 1 to section. There should be a traffic 
survey first made of every section. If you want' to avoid wasteful expenditure, 
we should first start with traffic surveys straight away and we should not spend 
rroney irrespective of the intensity or volume of traffic. In this connection I 
would emphasise what some' other members, particularly Mr. Kasturbhai Lal- 
bhai, stressed at the 'previous meeting, that we should try and utilise Indian 
materials, particularly cement and stone chips, and have concrete roads rather 
than go in for tar and water-bound macadam roads. And if you -have cement 
concrete roads, the question of road rollers also will resolve itself ; we shall not 
require as many road rollers as we would otherwise, and we shall be in a posi- 
lion to give larger employment to our men and have better roads which would 
require much less to maintain in the future and yet be something like g'ood 
National Highways. If, as I submit, Government decided on the policy of not 
necessarily having through mptorable roads, this would be quite in keeping 
with the national aspirations which would demand employment of Indian 
materials as much as practicable. We w'puld like to know what is the compara- 
tive cost of cement-concrete roads and. tar-macadam roads at certain points. 'I 
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feel tliat even if the expense is about 20 to 25 per cent, higher for cement 
concrete roads, they would be on ihe whole more welcome than, tar-macadam 
roads in the long run. 

These are the three different aspects from which I would like the Govern- 
ment to approach this question, and until decisions are made 1 would submit 
that a small sub-committee should go into each and every project — a small sub- 
committee either of this Committee or of any other body. As I stated, in the 
ease of the railways as also in the case of roads there should be one co-ordinat- 
„ iug sub-committee. That w r ould have before it both the railway and road 
projects, and unless that sub-committee — a technical and otherwise competent 
sub-committee — approves, no project should be proceeded with. 

Sir K. Mitchell : Dr. Sanyal raised, three main points, and I will as on the 
previous occasion deal with his last point first. He ended by asking whether 
I co'uld give him a definite figure of .the relative cost of cement concrete and tar 
■ macadam roads, given the same conditions of traffic. If Dr. Sanyal could telL 
me at what price the cement combine will sell cement hereafter, I would be in a 
better position to answer definitely. 

Dr. Sanyal : Will Rs. 20 per ton be helpful to you ? 

— / . j 

Sir K. Mitchell : Rs. 20 would be very helpful, indeed. 

Dr. Sanyal : You will get it at Rs. 20. 

Sir K. Mitchell : I am afraid that I had never thought that we could 
it at so low a price as that. 

Dr. Sanyal : Government can do it if they like. Government is going to 
give them machinery and other facilities, and you must reckon upon competi- 
tion,- in two or three years. 

Sir. If. Mitchell : At Rs. 20 of course a cement concrete road would be very 
highly competitive with any other form of consl ruction. As regards tar roads, 
considerable quantities of road tar are produced in India. As regards bitumen, 
India has not in the past produced large quantities of bitumen and the / possi- 
bility of increasing production is being examined. s 

I would like to make it perfectly clear that, in so far as National Highways 
are concerned, particularly on the approaches to towns, we shall have to pro- 
vide for segregation of traffic and possibly provide for widths here and now 
which may not be necessary for some years to come. Every mile of National 
Highway will be designed for the traffic which we expect to go upon it within 
the next ten years. The specifications to be agreed upon would have' to be 
related to climatic and traffic conditions expected upon tbe road. 

As regards developing lines of National Highways where they do not exist 
at all, that is a very important point, and that point will have to be considered 
. when wn work out the programme. 

It is not possible, particularly in Eastern Bengal, and is not the intention, 
to bridge the major rivers. About the particular crossing at Goal.nndo, I 
imagine we Shall have to do exactly what you suggest about permanent 
roads. Where there is a steamer ghat there will have to be a temporary road 
made to the steamer ghat. It is not contemplated that we should bridge the 
Ganges at that point. 

As regards not increasing road-rail competition, generally speaking, the 
_ whole object of the Government of India is of course nut to have competition 
’ out of control but to have regulated competition. . 
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I do not think that it is the policy of the Central Government to develop 
National Highways at the expense of the development of district and village 
roads which we ail agree are absolutely necessary. As far as it lies within the 
power Of the* Central Government we will try and persuade the Provincial 
Government to develop, with the assistance of the Central Government, district 
and village roads, and we will develop the National Highways on a priority 
scheme related to the absolute requirements of the country. 

Dr. Sanyal : With regard to the machinery of construction you suggest - 
that the Provincial Public Works Department will be entrusted with the actual 
construction and maintenance also. Here I have some doubts. Previously 
certain works done by the Provinces on behalf of the Centre w T ere not subject 
to the criticism of the Provincial Legislature nor %vere they subject to criticism 
at the Centre. I w T ould therefore like to know the constitutional position. I 
had occasion to find out that the New Customs House in Calcutta %vas built at 
the cost of the Gentre by the Provincial P.W.D. and that it was constructed in 
a very haphazard way. When the question was raised, the Minister in charge 
said it was a v r ork .done on behalf of the Centre and the Chief Engineer of the 
Government of India dictated the papty to take it up. I would like to know 
how far the healthy control of public criticism will be permitted v'hen the 
Provincial Government will carry out this w r ork on behalf of the Centre and 
who would be actually examining the financial implications thereof. Will tin's 
amount be entered in the Provincial budget and the Provincial budget as usual 
he subject to criticism in the Provincial Legislature, or "will the amount be 
allocated in the Central budget and will the Government at the Centre face the 
music in the Legislature to explain any maladministration with regard to these 
funds V ( 

Sir Kenneth Mitchell : The latter would I understand be the case ; and 
ultimately if the Central Government found that it -was unable to hnswer the 
criticism directed against the Provincial agency, it would be forced to appoint 
its own agency, but we hope that that position will not arise. 

Sir B. P. S. Boy : I yield to none in my desire to see the Government of 
India accepting a bold and I should say generous policy for the development 
of highways, so that thq industry of the country may develop wfith the develop- 
ment of our roads. But the roads are not always the highways in all parts of 
tins vast country. In some parts I am inclined to think that the waterways 
should be looked upon as the highways, so that in those areas the necessity for 
roads should be examined with reference to local condition^. Sir, it is true 
that the Govemment of India are undertaking the liability of constructing and 
maintaining these highways, but they are not doing it merely as a gift to the ’ 
Provinces or out of- an altruistic 'motive. The highways are of strategic 
importance, the highways are of importance for the general development of the 
country, they are of immediate importance from the point of view of employing 
a very large number of people -who are going to be 

demobilised. So it is rather placing the emphasis on the 
wrong point to suggest that as the Government of India are undertalcing 
the new and very large liability- of constructing and maintain- 
ing the highways, the Road Fund should be closed. I would like to repeat again 
that if the Road Fund is closed, the fate of the development of the, district and 
village roads will also simultaneously be sealed. That has been my experience 
in a major Province. The Provinces have not got money even to maintain these 
roads pioperly. It is true that the Government of India are offering certain 
contributions for post-w r ar development ■ schemes but that money is a capital 
grant. What about the recurring expenditure ? It is no use throwing away 
the public revenue on roads wkieh yon cannot maintain in the long run. I 
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would therefore enter my emphatic protest against the proposal of doing away 
altogether with the Central Road Fund and I repeat, and repeat with all tlio 
responsibility and emphasis that I can command, that this proposal would never 
ha'vc been accepted or supported by the representatives of the Provinces if most 
of the Provinces were today functioning under the Constitution Act of 1935. 
It is a pity that the Provincial representatives today are absolutely under the 
control of the executive and they have very little responsibility to the public at 
large. So thej’- come here and acquiesce in the proposals of the Government of 
India. I am sure that is not the public point of view. So I would request you 
to reconsider this proposal and at least to record my very emphatic protest on 
this particular point. 

Mr. Colder : May I remove some misapprehensions which seem to exist in 
the minds of some of the non-official members ? It is not a fact that all Pro- 
vinces acquiesced in this abolition of the Road Fund. There are some Pro- 
vinces which have Ministerial Governments and on behalf of my province of 
Smd I very strongly opposed the abolition of this Road Fund 

■ Chairman : The objection of the Provinces is recorded in the note to para. 
C. 1.. Do I understand that you agree to the National Highways scheme 
subject to the strong emphasis behind the Provincial note on the subject of the 
Road Fund ? Or, are you opposing the whole thing ? 

Sir B. P. S. Roy : I am not opposing- file whole thing. ' I do not want the 
Road Fund to be abolished. You may reduce the percentage of the contribu- 
tion to the Provinces if you like, but I would like it to continue to exist, so that 
in the long run the Provinces may fall back upon: this special fund. 

S'r K. Mitchell : As I said just now, the Road Fund is less than what the 
Central Government is giving towards National Highways, and it would take 
40 years for the Road Fund to be what the Central Government hopes to do for 
the development of National Highways alone, irrespective of the further amount 
of money which they propose to give in general subventions which would be 
used for all classes of development including roads.. .The amount of money 
which the Central Govt, hgs to distribute is finite, and what can be distributed 
out of that is finite. The Transport Advisory Council, while they would wish 
to se° the continuance of an earmarked fund for roads, have recorded that after 
the first quinquennium, during which the Road Fund becomes a drop in the 
ocean, regard should he had ter the restoration of some earmarked fund for 
reads on an equivalent basis. By that time the new constitution will, we hope, 
have come into being and in the course of the adjustment necessary in that 
constitution it is quite likely that there would he a very different allocation of 
heads of revenue between the Centre and the Provinces and beyond recording 
that at the end of five years, after the first quinquennium, there should he some 
assured means of financing roads on an, equivalent basis of the Road Fund, I 
do not think we can go further. At present it is a drop in the ocean and at the . 
end of five years in fact it is practically certain that the adjustment of the 
heads of revenues between the Centre and the Provinces will come under a very 
complete review, and in the -course of the decisions made in that review I have 
no doubt that those interested in 'roads will press very strongly for some very 
definite allocation of a proportion of the revenues to roads. - 

Mr. Santhmam : Sir, the existance of the Road Fund is necessary not 
only to continue a thing which has been existing, but to enable the Provinces 
to’ get a better allocation in the new constitutional scheme. The abolitiou of 
it will abplisli one of tlieir claims. In calculating their financial resources 
every Province will sav that this should be included as an item of Provincial 
revenue. Now by abolishing it you substitute it by a block grant which is a 
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donation which will not give the Provinces a claim in adjusting their finances, 
You are going to spend three hundred erores. Why do you bother about this 
1£ erores for the next five years ? It seems to me to be unreasonable. There 
is no reason why the present practice should be departed from. I tbink the 
whole proposal is an unnecessary brain-wave of some minoir official of the 
Government of India. I suggest that this meaningless proposal be dropped* 

I would like to point out to you, Sir, that the whole West>Coast has no 
National Highways. I want that as far as possible the entire country should be 
connected by the system, having minimum specification^. If you look at the 
map you will find that the whole of the West Coast from Ernakulain to Bombay 
is not connected at all. I suggest that the points Ratnag'iri, Goa and Manga- 
lore should be connected to the National Highway System. I do not know when 
the West Coast will become strategically important. We do not know liow 
things will develop. The Middle East threatens to become one, of the storm 
centres. National Highways means not only better roadB but some general 
supervision from the Centre and some control too, and therefore for all these 
purposes I suggest that the West Coast from Bangalore to Mangalore and from 
Goa to Hubli or 1 Belgauin and from Ratnagiri to the nearest Highway should 
be connected. 

Of course I suppose that by negotiation with the States the National 
Highway from Ernakulam may be taken to Cape Comorin. There are already 
good roads, but- you have to negotiate with the States and convert them into 
National Highways. The whole West Coast should be more or less scientifi- 
cally linked with the system of National Highways. 

' Sir K. Mitchell : Do you want a road right up the West Coast or braneh 
roads from existing roads 1 

Ab\ Sanihanam : Branch roads from the existing Najional Highway to 
the coast. 

Chairman Do you want the National Highway from Bombay all down 
the coast to Gochin 1 

Mr. Sanihanam : I have no objection if you can do it. Now you have a 
National Highway 100 miles from the Coast. I want that highway to be joined 
to the Coast at Goa or Mangalore. 

Mr. Jjogra : The Government of Madras has already proposed this Nation- 
al Highway on the West Coast and I think Sir Kenneth Mitchell was kind 
enough to consider it. 

. - Mr. Sanihanam : I firmly support it, though I find some duplications. 

Take the road from Dhamtari to Nowrangapur. It is proposed to have an 
alternative route. What happens to the existing road ? Why do you waul an 
alternative 5 

• Sir K. Mitchell : The fact is Hat the existing road runs through two 
States and the proposed, road runs almost entirely through Orissa Province, 
and Orissa Province is pressing for that road, and we have put it down as a 
possibility to be considered ; it is also shorter. 

Mr. Santhanam : The Central Government should display a more ima- 
ginative attitude towards the States. These States have become absolutely 
obstructive and, most of them are very backward in this respect. We should 
help them. As far as possible we should try and persuade the States to fall 
in with our scheme instead of omitting them. 

Sir K. Mitchell : I do beg to say that I am not doing what you allege. It 
has been suggested, but we have not finally decided, that another connection 
between two points on that road, which cuts off about 80 miles, might be in- 
vestigated. _ 

L1197DPD 



Mr. Sunthan-am : I presume ,the suggestion ifiust be far advanced before 
it gets into a regular map ! When, you go to the north, the new roads proposed 
are too many and! you should not overspend in a particular area. ..Of course, 
if the Provincial Government is prepared to develop them there is nothing to 
prevent them from doing so. Why is it necessary to have a. new road du© 
west" i’roiu" Lahore ? .. . 

Sir K. Mitchell : I, confess without a long, explanation on the .map it is' 
very, difficult to follow- If you take the dotted line due. west from Lahore, it 
hits the. Indus. at. a place. called. Taunsaj. : Thfere is an investigation going on 
about putting a. bridge across the Indus, possibly at Dera, Ismail Khapq fwher.e 
the existing road is and where the, full, red line is shown, but there is a pro- 
position to t put ; the irrigation , barrage, across ..the Indus Taunsa. . In which 
ease it would fee, far less costly ; to, combine; the road with, the .bridge . and put 
the bridge at that place. In. that Cf^se. -these red lines shown ... firmly would 
revert to the classification, of Provincial Highways, and the dotted lines would 
be the National Highway crossing the Indus at Taunsa. . 


•Dr. Deshmukh : I am unable to agree with my friend Dr. Sanyal that 
National Highways are unnecessary. First and foremost it is wrong to suggest 
that National Highways are going to be built afresh. They are already there 
and all that is proposed to be done- is • to .improve them, for ho-- other purpose 
or reason but to make them capable o'f holding .the traffic, ft hat it is expected 
will go over them- This in my opinion was inevitable even in normal circum- 
stances and has very little of post-war reconstruction in it. D|f. Sanyal 'wauls 
us to confine our attention to district and village -roads. ; If you will remember. 
Sir, I disagreed with Dr. Sanyal in this respect in).- the very ’.beginning and 
expressed the -hope' .that a compromise, between the Government , of' India’s 
point of view and that of the Bengal representatives ‘would be possible.,! This I 
did because I am myself very keen on village roads, and yet I cannot help’ feel- 
ing that the Bengal representatives are overstretching the . point: Dr. Sanyal 
does not want the big rivers to be- bridged at all. This sounds to us astounding. 
What Dr. Sanyal said may probably be correct of Bengal because they have 
too many rivers. Our trouble is that we have too few ; arjjd.so let not the 
turbulent rivers and the representatives of Bengal penalise the. rest of India. 
We will be quite prepared to recommend . that -no bridges . on the large rivers 
going through Bengal should be constructed, .but- in the rest- of India the want 
of bridges on the bigger rivers has definitely hampered development ; for 
example, the want of bridges on the Narbada between Inddre .and Kbandwa 
and also a bqidge so as to connect Gwalior and BKopal . with ,the Central Pro- 
vinces. I am in favour of the continuance of the Hoad Fund, but not for the 
purposes and reasons advanced by my friends Sir B. P. Singh Roy and Dr. 
Sanyal. We all sympathise wbh the present plight of Bengal, but I : cannot 
agree that the proceeds of the R-oad Fund could be utilised or should be avail- 
able for district an,d village roads only. It is primarily the responsibility of 
the Government of Bengal and it is’ for them -to find ways and means of- dis- 
charging this responsibility. ' - 


My friend Mr. Santhanam recommended that the specification; for Nation- 
al Highways should he the minimum, that the National .Highways are going 
to be built to the minimum specifications. I would like to ask him what spe- 
cification he recommends • for village roads. 


Mr. Santhmam : I think Df\ Deshmukh has misunderstood me. I said, 
there should be a minimum below which it should not go, not ’that it should he 
a minimum by itself. _ • ' 

Dr. Deshmukh : In any case the National Highways' ard like ".the big 
irrigation canals ami they must be capable of carrying all that, we expect them 
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concerned regarding the 
I am totally opposed to the 
and. the motors, at any rale 


, |t>. And foB- that purpose I do not thin^k it will be wise to put any limit on 
what : ‘exact specifications ; they should ; beai> : It 'should be proportionate, to' the 
volume, of .traffic that Is expected ons the- road. ; ■' a . . ' 

. Then iny friend Dr. Sanyal : Was very much 
National Highways competing with the railways, 
elimination of competition between the railways 
"■ so long; as- the railway.. administration .does not become a little more responsible, 
a lj tile’. Jriore.iriiagihatiye, a little more human and a. little less corrupt, i 'for 
one hvou.lci oppose' the railways competing or coming on the road so long as the 
above does not happen. And this was precisely the reason that persuaded us 
to reject the' .^clfehie 'm-foto Iffior: 14 ; years back when the Government of India 
had come f or.ward'dvith exactly- an identical proposal. I then represented the 
C .- Pi Government- ’in the cofiference aliM the' conference was manned mainly 
by pojhtrafly -elected ministers' ffbm the, Brov'nees pand there was an •almost 
unnnirnoiis opinion that even in those circumstances the railway 'had never 
. justified ‘ its' going -further ahd ! taking more responsibilities than it already had. 
A-nd'affer '.the ' last' six' years' 'experience of the railways I am sure no ' one 
would betiUe' to his corhcieiice if he says that the railways lare justified in 
eomifig on 'the road at all; ; ' • ’ • 


Sir ft: ft. S. Boy/. Sir, on a matter of personal explanation, my friend Dr. 
Doshnnikli has misunderstood me, and -also I am afraid my friend Dr. Sanyal, 
if, I may speak on' liis' behalf hn some ox these points. We ffieve'r suggested 
that. the' 'proceeds' of the’; Road Fund should be earmarked entirely for ;t\he> 
development hi the district; and village roads. In fact it was never done in 
tlie'past '.and : I am sure it will hot be done In' the future. That was not d.ur 
suggestion. A large 'proportion 'of the Road Fund is kept in. the hands of the 
Government of India’ for development of highways and other roads ; it is 
only .a portion- of it 'that is allocated to the different Provinces. So it is hot 
a faet'that we suggested that the entire proceeds of Ihe 'fund should be made 
oyer to-the' Provinces for' building up district and village roads. 

Secon.-ily, it was not. our suggestion that ihe big rivers should not be 
bridged 'at all,, but there are difficulties, specially in the eastern part of the 
country, of which I iam- sure experts a'r'e fully aware. Our suggestion was that 
in accepting these scheme's they- should keep that danger and difficulty in view.' 


Mr. Nivas. yin .the matter of bridges I think Bihar faces the same diffi- 
_ eulty as Bengal, being, our adjoining province. In the Tirhut Division north 
of the '.Ganges we have the same bridging- problems as perhaps Bengal has got. 
There - practically all the rivers are 'shifting rivers, and I do hot think it is 
the .intent ion of- Dr. Sanya,! that we should not have any bridge anywhere in 
North. Bihar. As you 'are aware, North Bihar is very thickly populated ; if is 
perhaps, the most -thickly populated ar,ea in the whole of India ; and surely 
it cannot , lie the intention that' we should, not have any bridges there. We hav,e 
now pertain bridges which can be removed when the rivers' shift. So this 
matter should be -left to the engineers ; they will do their job and they wil] do 
. it well.,,'. , • , . y ■■ 


Jh\ Sanyal : One word of personal explanation with regard.' to this ques- 
;1:ion of! bridges. " I should like.it to be made perfectly clear that T never in- 
/ . tended the absolute stoppage. of all construction of bridges. All that I wanted 
to’ point, out, while I was examining the alignment of road bridges, was that 
in fixing the -alignment we should devise ways and' methods to find out whe- 
ther flic river is shifting and whether engineers can conveniently devise the 
construction" of bridges.' In connection with 5 the construction of a bridge over 
the Damodar at oft near Burdwan this problem came up. There was a ’time; 
when... the railway bridge 'was actually -approved and the Governor of Bengal 
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did lay the foundation stone for a bridge oven the Damodar at one particular 
point. Subsequently it was discovered that it would be an absolute waste of 
money to attempt to construct a bridge thefte and so the project had to be 
abandoned. 

Sir B. P. S. Boy : No, it is still there. 

Dr. Sanyol : My friend Sir B.' P. Singh Roy says the project is still there. 
If that is the ease, then the site of the bridge will have to be shifted somewhere 
else. 

With regard to the question of alignment I would take ‘this opportunity 
to invite your attention to a sketch map of the Bengal post-walr development 
scheme which was published! about three weeks ago in the Bengal Government 
Post War Beconstruction planning, which shows certain roads as proposed 
National Highways and which do not correspond with the Government, of 
India’s post-w n r scheme. Am I to understand that the Bengal Government 
lias got separate National Highways othdr than those contained in the Govern- 
ment of India scheme, or that the Bengal Government do not know what pro- 
jects the Government pf India were taking up as National Highways, or that 
the Government of In]dtia do not eare to know what the Bengal Government 
recommended for National Highways in India ? I would invite your atten- 
tion to these two matters so that you may. find out what the position is. 

Mr. Gadgil : I may perhaps be excused if I raise one or two fundamental 
points. I propose asking in the first instance why is a National Highway called 
a National Highway. I suppose the answer would be that a. National Highway 
would be called ‘ national ’ becuase it is important for strategic reasons to 
construct it ; secondly that it is important for industrial or commercial reasons 
to construct and maintain a through route. I do not propose to say any- 
thing about the strategic reason, but I would advise this committee, especially 
. in the light of the policy that the Government of India and the Provinces have 
now adopted towards road transport, to consider the raison-d’etre of a National 
Highway system, in relation to passenger and goods transport. If it is defi- 
nitely laid down that passengere and goods transport over any lon£ distance are 
to be abolished then a complete system of National Highways to be main- 
tained at a minimum standard of overall efficiency seems to have very little 
justification indeed. I would refer to a concrete instance. Tnke this align- 
ment that has been shown; — a road from Poona to Nasik — as a National High- 
way in this map. You will find that on that road, somewhere about 40 miles 
north of Poona you have considerable traffic flowing on to the G. I. P. system 
to Poona, and again about 35 miles south of Nasik you have traffic flowing to 
the northern G. I. P. line. In between these two points there is a patch, roughly 
of 50 miles, where the road passes through extremely hilly and difficult and 
very sparsely populated country. Now to build a National Highway will 
he hi the circumstances utter waste of money, unless it has some real strategic 
importance. That will make a difference, because the word ‘ strategic ’ covers 
evaryihing. But supposing: it is not strategic, then the present system, where 
you liave got a fairly good road in the Poona area where you have southward 
flowing traffic and in the Nasik area whfere you have northward traffic, and 
where the intervening 50 miles are not built up to any particularly good 
standard, is from the economic point of view it appears to me, the only sensible 
wav of doing things. I am mentioning this to show how the system of National 
Highways drawn up here deliberately dodges the main streams of traffic. If 
for example it was the intention to connect Poona with the Bombay-Agra road, 
the direct Poon-Nasik connection., which passes through a large part of Very 
• sparsely populated difficult hilly country, has much less justification than there 
would have been in a connection from Almiednagar to Manmad which passes 
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through irrigated , tracts where there are a large number o£ sugar factories 
and where you can think of traffic generating on the way. I deliberately put 
the question why is a National Highway called a National Highway ? If it 
is one for carrying merely a comparatively short haul of passenger or goods 
transport, then there is no justification for a National Highway. A National 
Highway would in those circumstances be a stretch of road which is maintained 
by the Central Government, not to a minimum standard of efficiency but to 
such standards of local efficiency as local circumstances warrant. That would 
be a definition of National Highway then. Otherwise a system of National 
Highways would be, as some of us have been suspecting, mainly in tbe interest 
of. that rather small but influential class of private car owners who want to go 
all over India.' Once you say that the public carrier and the passenger carrier 
permit is restricted in that sense, a through connection by road which makes 
through traffic for hundreds of miles possible at enormous cost to the Finance 
Department is thoroughly unjustifiable. That is an elementary point. That 
inav have been pointed out by somebody else in this committee. This is my 
first meeting. It seems to me an essential point to bear in mind when laying 
down the alignments for these projects. 

That brings me to the financial point of view. I am afraid the Central 
Government has adopted a rather ambiguous attitude, if I may use the expres- 
sion, in this respect. Is the Road Fund being abolished, because the National 
Highways are being maintained by the Oe'ntre ? That, Sir, would be a quid 
pro quo ; or is the Road Fund being abolished because the Finance Department 
has suddenly become aware of certain canons of financial property 1 Both those 
things have been put forward. I do not know which is to be accepted as the correct 
explanation. If the quid pro quo explanation is the correct one, then I submit that 
the importance of the strategic factor should be taken into account. In the 
N.W.F.P. for example, it would be very largely for strategic consideration, 
but in almost every other Province there would be a certain amount of align- 
ment and a certain amount of maintenance of roads chiefly for strategic consi- 
derations, and Defence being a Central responsibility there is not the fullest 
quid pro quo for maintaining a National Highway system there. The Centre 
is doing something which it must do on its own account, as carrying out a Central 
responsibility. If it is mainly a . financial consideration, then I am entirely at 
one with the Finance Department there. I entirely agree with the Finance 
Department that this is a bad system ; taking any single source of taxation 
and allocating it for a single purpose to the Province is bad in almost every 
manner conceivable. ' I agree that tbe division of proceeds between the Centre 
and the Province should be in such a manner that there should appear nothing 
m the nature of dictation, subsidy or charity from the 'Centre. After all this 
is a matter of adjustments of responsibility. The Provinces have some 
responsibility. They must be given 'out of the national Government income the 
dullest share to carry out their responsibility. It is not tbe Centre favouring 
Ihe Provinces either one way or the other. It is just a question of division. 
Because certain sources of income cannot be cleanly divided, adjustments have 
to be made from the Centre. The Centre collects income tax and passes on dome 
of it. to the Provinces, but that is not charity. It is merely attaining a bakmce 
of division of resources and nothing more than that. Looked at from that point 
of view, I would not. at all object to the abolition of the Road Fund, provided 
there wias a satisfactory division of resources between the Centre and the Pro- 
vinces, agreed to by both. I do not know what is the meaning of the rather 
ominous. phrase put down in. some of these resolutions that the Central Govern- 
ment. will see that an appropriate amount is spent by the Provincial Govern- 
ments on district aud village roads. I do not know how the Central Govern- 
ments propose to do it. Is there any sanction behind it, or is it merely going to 
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be; advice.. or js’it .in The. end" -a .withholding of sanction r *1 donolknowifi there 
i.s any. hint .of a financial sanction. lurking in ,1hf> background. That is. the rj01 ^ 
of thinjr i would. protest against rather than a thing like the abolition of the Hoad, 
Fund,' because, fimdamentally I disagree very much, indeed’ with Ahe present 
manner ,m -'which the road programme is being pushed /on. i 1 :quite sympathise 
with, the, professional attitude about road engineering. They only think of high 
grade, ioads. properly constructed. , They ..have a professional; and. aesthetic : 
interest, .^.s , an economist my . professional interest is to see whether our re- / 
soumW.afe utilised to the best adyanatage. possible, considering all the interests 
involved. I want to see money spent in the direction in which it is most want- 
ed and I. feel that tliat is not. being done at present. The Bombay Government 
is as reasonable, a! Government as' you can .expect, and yet that Government 
in & '60 crores programme for five years has allotted 20 crores to roads , and 
only four crores for education. . That is the sort of valuation, which bean- 
not" agree to. I can quite understand the building of roads, if the traffic is 
already, '.here or in; sight, but this particular slogan t build the road and the . 
traffic*. Svill come .later * is one that could not, possibly be accepted by any- . 

bods'. 

This is a very important point which I hope the Tranposrt Policy Com- - 
mittee will bear in. mind. „ .What this extremely poor country can afford is. 
not roads of certain absolute standards. The absolute standards of other 
countries are, not applicable to us, whether, in Sanitation or Public Health or- 
Education or even Roads. All that we- can afford is a road which is just , good 
enough to carry the traffic that comes through. Any extra money that is spent 
is luxury. It is expenditure that .takes. away money from other extremely, 
urgent and; fruitful expenditure. If this is merely a scheme of roads which 
the, Centre is going to. take on itself, and. if it is. not going to bnil-l the roads 
up to any, artificial standards but merely going to . maintain them , up to stand- 
ards that aTe justified by actual or potential traffic conditions^ then I have 
nc objection. There can be no objection to building a certain, hit specially 
well because" of stragic considerations. But if it means anything more than 
that— 1 am really not concerned whether it is Central or." Provincial money ; 

I know it is the tax-payer’s money ; it is not who spends it hut what. amounts 
are being spent — then I object. ‘ 

Chairman : Wliat modifications would you desire , in the plan before you, 
in precise terms ? 

M'r. fj'ad-gil '. I was not thinking of specific modifications. _ The. general idea 
was^ that . the National Highway was a uniform, minimum standard highway. 
But'. Sir Kenneth Mitchell’s reply to Dr. Sanyal raised the doubt . that perhaps 
it might not be Vo. He seemed to suggest -that bits of it would be of different, 
standards. If fill these bits are of different standards and not too much in 
advance of what are required, '.then it is merely a question of National High- 
way, meaning a highway maintained by the Centre. To that I have no, objec- 
tion. ' M'y objection is to a highway , ; once it, is .called a National Highway, 
being built. up to an artificial standard. . 

Chairman: (To .Dr. Deshmulch) Do I understand you to object to the. 
measure of agreement winch the Centre and Provinces have reached on the 
T. A. G. .1 You objected in toto 1 ' ' ’’ 5 "■ * 

Dfi- DcshmuJch ■: I do not object to the National Highway scheme subject 
to your remarks; But I object to the Railways coming on to the roads and 
creating;, monopolies. • ’ - 1 ' > " • " "" 


Mr.lSarJcar. :Dr. Sanyal has referred to the, differences between the. Bengal 
ma]) and the present map of National Highways issued by the Govern men! of 
-India... The reason is that the Bengal map was drawn up on the previous plan 
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J : " J)ri Sknyal : : I would ha ve liked the Secretary : of the Government of ‘Bengal 
in the "Communications and Works Deportment to have kept quiet over this 
(itiesiion rather than "give ‘an -explanation) which on the face of it is absurd. 
There is not one single road ih the' whole map of Bengal' which’ corresponds to 
the roads in the Government of India, map. .‘It cannot be said that it is, a lilVer- 
t-nce of cine or two roads here and there. 


■ - 'Mr, ‘ShrJcar:. The' GoVehnnent of India have "changed the alignments stib- 
rcqnenily" without reference to the Bengal Government. 

.... . Dr. Sanyal : Either the Bengal Government has had a new. plait which the 
Government of India were never aware of or the Government Of Inclid never 
consulted the Bengal. Government. . In a hurry they, wanted to show. that some- 
thing was being done and so they, printed something. - ' • 

Mr.Sarkar-.: That is not the case at all.' The- Government oflndia I gather, 
have .proposed certain alignments in the hew map and they how propose go con- 
siilk-the respective Provincial Governments before they finalise the new align- 
ments,. This, new- 1 map was not available to the - Government -'of Bengal before 
Ihey. published their, map. The Government of India map' is the later*' publi- 
cation. We did hot get that map before we published our map. 


• . Dr. Sanyal : The Government Of Bengal are siipposed to have published this 
book only about 3 weeks ago and it was not even available to the public. I bad 
to, get: a- copy on loan from the * PoSt-War Reconstruction Committee. Sir 
Kenneth Mitchell’s map shows the Grand Trunk Road. The Bengal : Govern- 
ment map does hot show any Grand Trunk Road. The Grand Trunk Road 
.that goes from Calcutta to Peshawar is not shOwh as a National Highway iii the 
Bengal map, . . 

• ■■Sirr.K: Mitchell?': -Fean-'; assure 'Dr: Sanyal that if there is any difference of 
opinion- between us and tlie Government of Bengal, if. will be reconciled. As 
regards t he Grand Trunk Road, it. iS tied up very much with the road to the 
West, and the roach to "Madras." But I understand that every one is agreed. 1 hat 
'the . Grand Trunk Road will not go through 1 Chanderhagore but it will- be- on ar**’ 
: new aligrfmeht more or less west from Howrah", ‘north-west in the direction of 
but not SO' far as Arambagh— not as 'faf* as Bankura. 

, ' Dr. 1 Sanyal : If* is shown as south of Bankura in tire Bengal map. 

. .Chairman .- I-' do not think We can -profitably 7 go into details ; df’alignment 
'here. 

‘ Sir K: -Mitchell": Tlie Chief Engineers who met at Nagpur 'recommended 
;.tlie rcmgli details nf " a - scheme- df Nation af' Highways. '.'. They also said that the 
real classification. ns" between National Highways and Provincial Highways was 
..one which' might be adjusted, sihCe they were both very mueh in the same class 
: If there are. any oihisdoiis from-' the Bengal Goveriiment map, if. bin map shows 
a road as a National -Highway; in the Bengal map it will be a Provincial highway 
..if- the .Government -of Bengal so decide. 4 t As regards 'the details of ’aligiiimnits, 

. we-had bur own internal^ considerations to'mork out. . I am sofiy that W delayed 
: in . sending out '.what- we considered the filial system of 'National HigWays and 
the .-Bengal Government had to publish their map before they :had > our filial pro- 
posals. !But this difference ban be'^edoneiled'y .1 am ilOt'VawSre^ -of any - verr 
‘serious difference between the two.’. Now that tW , Government of Bengal have 
had our map, if. they, differ .from us 'on any point, ‘'We will consider it " 
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Dr. Bcmyal : My difficulty Is this. When we said, “ Please do not rush 
with rids project just how because the Provincial Governinents are in the pro* 
cess of having popular Governments ", Sir Kenneth Miitchell and you, Sii« 
said that matters were very urgent and that you cannot wait any more. But 
if alignments have not yet been decided upon— the Provincial Government goes 
one way, the Centre goes another way and you do not know your own mind— 
the matter is bound to wait for at least another six months. Then why rush 
with Government's Policy Committee’s decision ? 

Chairman ; That refers only to one section of the programme as a whole. 

})r, Sanyal : None of these roads on the Bengal map correspond with any 
of the roads of National Highways. For example, Dacca-Comilla, and Chitta- 
gong-Arakan. This" road has all along been considered to be ft vital road, which 
will open up the possibility of connecting eventually with Burma. That road 
is not shown in the Government of India map. 

Sir K. Mitchell : That is intentional. We have not yet been able to consult 
the Burma Government as to exactly where they would link up. My impres- 
sion at the moment is that there would be no connection with Burma by Arakan 
at all. It is not a suitable road to develop. The Government of. India will 
classify that road as national after discussion with the Government of 
Burma and after they mutually agree that it is the best road for connection 
between India and Burma. But my information iB that it probably is not. 

May I take the opportunity of attempting to answer Professor Gadgil on 
his first question as to why these highways are called National Highwuys, In 
the first place, the idea is not original. Possibly Professor Gadgil does not. 
think il very bright, but the idea is partly that the distribution of the cost of 
the roads should fall upon the administrative units which are mainly concerned. 
You get that in Federal countries. You get the Federal Highways in the United 
States — the State Highways maintained by the State, the Township Highways 
maintained by file Township and the local highways maintained by local units. 
This is in accordance with a very rough appreciation that it is the general public 
in particular of any locality that use these highways. It is the general public 
of the Province who use the Provincial highways, the general public of the dis- 
trict who use the district highways and so on. Then, Professor Gadgil said, 

“ That is right, but if you are going to severely restrict traffic on these National 
Highways, then they lose their national interest since traffic is going to be segre- 
gated." As we said yesterday, we do not know what are the economic limits 
of prosperity. All we want to do is to regulate the limits of road transport in 
accordance with what is economical. There will be a certain amount of Jong 
distance traffic. Also, a system of roads which run throughout the country 
is necessary at any time in connection with defence, and if roads have to be deve- 
loped in standards which are above the actual civil requirements of the locality 
to provide for emergencies which may arise in defence, then, under the present 
constitution it is a Central liability and not a - Provincial liability. But I must 
assure Professor Gadgil that as’ an Engineer, as'aMembe~ of the Roads Congress, 
we are not proposing National Highways in order that the Engineers shall have 
a free hand to build magnificent roads which are not required. Nobody has any 
such intention. The Roads Congress of which I have the honour to be a mem- 
ber, lias evolved a slogan, “ road-rupee ratio ”. That is, put up the best avail- 
able road per rupee that can be made. That is a matter of designing every 
mile, every 10 miles, every 15 miles of road to the best and most econor.de and 
lasting specification which it will be possible to provide. You ask how we can 
.justify the road between Nasik and Poona as a National Highway, particularly 
that alignment which has a hiatus in the middip. where no traffic either originates 



01' stops. It is an inter-communication road and the specifications on tile hill 
section in the middle will be adapted entirely to the traffic which is expected, 
and no more and no less. Take an extreme example. To switch over to the 
east, oh ihe main approach from the West into Calcutta we should probably 
want to have a very expensive road, with perhaps a carriage way of not. less 
than dO ft. service roads, cycle tracts and so on. We will have the simplest 
and most economical specification which can be designed for the traffic which 
is likely to offer on that section. 

I hope I have satisfied "Professor Gadgil that because we have drawn red 
lines on Hie map, we are not going to have 20 ft. or 30 ft. concrete mads irres- 
pective of the traffic. We have started some traffic surveys in Bengal through 
Professor Malialanobis as a means of estimating what traffic will develop on 
roads when they are built. Our difficulty is that to a largo extent the road 
programme is making up arrears of what is very badly required and should 
have been done long-ago. If you have an impassable unmetalled road, yon 
cannot survey the traffic on it because there is no traffic existing. Unless yon 
make that road ’into a hard surface road, the road is impassable. There is not 
merely the question of the traffic that exists. It is estimating traffic that will 
come. We are approaching the matter on a scientific basis. All roads, whe* 
liter a National Highway or a provincial highway or a district or village road, 
will be designed to the best of the ability of the Engineers concerned, to the 
specification likely to be best suited to the traffic that will develop under those 
climatic conditions. 

Dr. Sunyal : What statistics has Professor Malialanobis been entrusted to 
'collect and what amount has been allotted for this Work ? 

Sir K. Miichell : We have made the Indian Institute of Statistics a grant 
of Ks. 80.0UO. We are trying to take areas where there are good roads, and 
relate that to cultivated areas, to population and so forth, to see the relation 
between the cultivated area, the exportable surplus, and the traffic whicn 
develops on the road. 

Dr. Sunyal ; What has that got to do with road development projects ! 
Have you got any principles laid down ? We know that the Indian Sfa istical 
Instil ule, can be used as a made-to-order statistician of the Government and they 
can produce, anything if yon pay the money. 

Sir K. Miichell : What we wanted to produce is this. Given a certain 
area with a certain population and a certain type of crop where there are good 
roads, what is the real traffic which develops on these goods, so that from 
that we may he able to build up some rough formula on which to estimate 
the traffic which will develop on roads which do not at present exist. 

Dr. Sanyal : The usual method for that is as was done by Mir. King, to 
take certain typical roads and check up the actual movement of traffic during 
slated periods on it. That Mr. King did, and Mr. King’s report contains some 
valuable data regarding the statistics of traffic on various roads. I under- 
stand that engineers of the past took this step and did not ask any particular 
Institute to prepare statistics in the way they Wanted. 

Sir K. Miichell : I do not think you have quite understood my point. I 
will give a ease from my personal experience. I wished to imprrne an un- 
metalled road in a certain province, where I was employed. I looked at. the 
traffic on the road and came to the conclusion that a stabilised earth road would 
stand the traffic. But the road was then used by pack animals. After flip 
road was improved, an intensive traffic developed upon it, people started usin? 
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bullock earls, tongas and motor buses which were never used before. ^ An in- 
tensive (radio developed which wits beyond the specification which I attempted 
to lay down. What we are trying to do is, upon the ti-affie count on existing 
loads, to form estimates of the catchment area, population and crop produc- 
tion, so that we can relate that to the actual traffic count and apply that to 
similar conditions. We are trying to arrive at the traffic that the i*oad may be 
expected to carry when built. 

Mr. Gadgil : I am personally interested. I shall be obliged— and I liop« 
the other members also will be boliged — if you could let us have a note on 
what actually is being done. I am interested in traffic surveys myself. I have 
done a certain amount of traffic survey. I should like to do something in rov 
own way. If we can have some information on what the Government ol India 
are really attempting in specific areas, we should certainly be very glad. 

Mr. Masicrmun : Before we close this subject, I want to say what I hop? 
will be a final word on this question of the abolition of the Road Fond. It 
seems 10 me necessary to say this because several non-official speakers seem to 
be under the impression that the official representatives of Provinces at the 
T. A. C. meeting tamely surrendered to the Centre on this very vital ques- 
tion. But all those who were present at the T. A. 0. know that that was 
not the case. With the exception of one Province we fought Ibis ques- 
tion to the last ditch aiid even now' — I believe I speak for the majority of the 
Provinces —we dislike this word “ agreeing 5 ’ in the note under C-l, Conclu- 
sions of the T. A. C. We did not agree. What we really did was to yield 
to the overwhelming force of Central finance. We agreed actually to the aboli- 
tion of the Road Fund only on condition that money would be somehow defi- 
nitely set aside to keep up these roads. I am not going into figures. They 
can be supplied by Provincial Governments to prove their case. On this ques- 
tion of figures, I only wish to say that we have been very frequently told in 
these debates that the Road Fund is only a drop in the ocean compared with 
the munificent gift which the Centre is making to the Provinces. If it is 
really only a drop in the ocean, I cannot see how all this fuss is made about 
continuing it or abolishing it. But my main point is not that. My main point 
is a very general one, and that is, that this is a Planning Committee as I under- 
stand it, and I consider it very, bad planning indeed to plan for a big develop- 
ment of the roads unless there is some very definite guarantee somehow that 
the -money will be forthcoming to keep up this large development. It seems 
to me to be a fatal mistake to plan for a large expansion and development of 
roads without being quite sure that we can maintain them. The Centre say 
that they cannot tell what resources they will have for allotment to the Pro- 
- vinces in b years’ time. Still less can the Provinces say what resources 
they will have at the end of 5 years’ time. It seems to me quite possible that 
in many Provinces, when, a popular Government comes in, they will launch no 
doubt very desirable but expensive social reforms and will not be prepared 
to use their i esources for the upkeep of roads. It does seem to me therefore, 
that this Planning Committee is making a plan for road development and that 
it is uncertain how far the Central finances and the Provincial finances would 
be able to keep up these roads. It' seems to me absolutely essential that we- 
should have, in making this plan, something definite, some definite guarantee 
that we shall have money to keep up the roads which we plan to develop. 
Therefore, I think it is very important that we do keep this Road Fund as a 
definite grant, earmarked from the petrol tax, for roads. I therefore consider 
■hat as this is a Policy and Planning Committee, it should record a resolution 
that it aces object strongly to the abolition of the/ Road Fund. Guaranteed pro- 
vision for maintenance seems to me a most vital point in anv-road develop- 
ment plan and I do sincerely hope that dim Member for Planning will, on th« 
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vary definite opinion! of this Committee, be able to counter the financial objec- 
tions to this. I would jnst say this, that whatever resolution is passed at this 
Committee or the T. A. C., I know for a fact that the Madras Government 
will—and I think probably other Provincial Governments will — protest very 
strongly against that. It is vital to the whole plan of road development. 

Chairman -. In the T. A. C. we were trying to reach some sort of 'agree- 
ment. That is what we have recorded here. At the sacrifice of their feelings 
for the moment the Provinces did agree to a’ scheme winch would enable us to 
proceed on the basis that was placed before you. You recorded your strong 
protest. I have drafted something here which I hope will reinforce that feel- 
ing of yours. I think that will meet your case. I think it was really correct 
to say that the Provinces did agree, under pressure if you like, but in. order 
to get ahead with the scheme. 

Mr. Masterman It was under pressure. That is the point I want In 
make. 

Mr. Nivas : There is always a difference between “ agree ” and “ forced 
to agree We were forced to agree on that point. 

Chairman : The Centre was forced to agree to a very large number of other 
amendments. 

Mr. Nivas : There is another point I wish to bring to the notice of the 
Committee. I find there is an omission in the conclusions of the T.A.C. I 
do not know wherther it is intentional or not but it is a sort of a domestic 
matter between the Centre and the Provinces. That is the question of agency 
charges of 10 per cent. As far as I can remember, we did agree to raise it 
-from 7~ll2 to 10 per cent, but I do not find any mention of it being made in the 
tentative conclusions. I hope' in the final report it will appear. 

Chairman : We have a note to that effect and we can put it in the final 
minutes. 

Sir K, Mitchell : As usual, the conclusions will be circulated to the Pro- 
vinces and omissions -of that sort can be pointed out. 

Sir B. P. S. Boy : Do you approve of the idea of a resolution being record- 
ed to that effect J 

Chairman : I have drafted one here which will embody the views of the 
Committee. It is not a question whether I approve of it or not. 

Mr. Colder : I would like to say that on behalf of my province I fully as- 
sociate nivsclf with all that Mr. Masterman has said. Some of us have felt— • 
possibly without .reason — that the whole question of the Road Fund has bee a 
rather kept away from us. With some difficulty a few days ago I was allow- 
ed to touch on the subject of the Road Fund at a meeting we had a day before 
the T. A. C. met. The Provinces do feel that they have ndfc been consulted. 
There lias been no question of agreeing to the abolition 0 f the Fund. It has 
been put down that the Centre will abolish the Road Fund. It lias never been 
a considered issue, * l if we give you the National Highways, will you - accept 
the abolition of the Fund ?” Had it been put in this way as a straight issue, 
some, Govts, might have had a lot to say. Mine would have. • • 

Chairman : I ihinb that I should intervene- at this stage. I think that 
issue was put very clearly in the letter to the Provinces on National High- 
ways. 

Mr. Colder : It was in the letter, but when we discussed that letter, we 
were only asked to discuss para. 6, which contained a number 0 f 'conditions. 
Para. 4 was not discussed until I insisted on being allowed do say something,- 
but it was merely stated as a fact that in consideration of the expenditure on 
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National Highways, the continuation of tlie Road Fund would be more or less 
an anomaly. That appears to be the opinion of the Centre, but it is not the 
opinion of* my Province. We did not agree and it is really not the opinion of 
the Provinces. If we are to get the National Highways, we must give up tine 
Road Fund. If that is the position, we may have to agree. But it is not a fact 
that we capitulated without a fight. 

Chairman ■ As I understood it, we had long discussion on the Road Fund 
and considerable discussion on the Code. The general conclusion of the repre- 
sentatives of the Provinces was that, on the whole, it was a reasonable agree- 
ment. They did not like the Road Fund proposal but in order to get ahead 
with the scheme they were prepared to recommend N to their Provinces. 

Sir A. Dalai : It is not that the Road Fund is being given up as a quid 
pro quo for the National Highways being taken over, but also because the Govt, 
of India is going to make grants for roads as well as for other Provincial ob- 
jects. After all, the amount of money with the Centre is limited. If the 
Centre allows the Provinces to take the Road Fund, and also takes up- the 
National Highways and maintains them, thejn the amount to be given to the 
Provinces will be pro tanio reduced. 

Dr. Sanual : The point that is now raised by Sir Ardesliir Dalai was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Santbanam some time ago. Unfortunately, he was not here at 
that time. Mr. Santbanam made it quite clear that the mere allocation of a 
certain sum as a matter of charity for the time being is a poor consolation fer- 
tile Province that had a rightful claim to a continuing grant from a specific 
levy which was agreed to in the past on the distinct understanding 0 f sharing 
by the Provinces. If tlie case is that the Govt, of India is making a very large 
grant, tin's 1-1 12 crores could be kept baek from that grant or it may be deduct- 
ed from that grant. But let us continue the Road Fund and the other amount 
may come as an addition. 

Mr. Master man .* We in Madras would not object at all to the reduction 
of the total grant as long as we get the Road Fund for maintenance. 

Sir A. Dalai : That is only a matter for the Finance Dept, to adjust in 
any way they like. The Road Fund will be a fluctuating amount and the 
amount paid by the Govt, of India would also be fluctuating, hut on certain 
definite principles. It is a recurring grant, hut the Govt, of India does not 
say what they 'are going to give to the Provinces as a matter of charity. It is 
done in the interests of the whole country. But the fact remains that what the 
Centre is going to give to the Provinces is several time)? the amount of tlie 
Road Fund ; it amounts to a colossal sum of money. The Provinces have been 
informed of what they might under the circumstances expect from the Centre 
and from that point of view the quarrel for this minor sum seems to me to be 
rather unnecessarjg 

Mr. SantJianam : T think this is a whollv unnecessary and superfluous 
ebange which the Centre is trying to make. We want the Road Fund to be 
kept as it is and further allocations to be made. We do not! agree with the pro- 
posal that v>e agree to the abolition of the Road Fund. That is not onr point 
of view. 

Chairman : The issue is this. We had a discussion in the T.A.C. as a 
result of which the Provinces reluctantly agreed that they could not persuade , 
tlie Centre to give them the Road Fund and they thought it. reasonable to re- 
commend in the Provinces that they would no ahead on the basis agreed. Non- 
opinion wishes to record the same thing, that they think the Road Fund 
should continue. But T do not think you wish to push it to the point of recom- 
menduT" that National Highways will not proeeed unless that point is accept- 
ed. What do you want the Committee to recommend ? • .... 
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: May I read this out again 1 

“ In accepting the general scheme of National Highways the majority of 
non-official delegates desire to place on record their support of the attitude 
taken by a majority of Provincial representatives at The T.A.C. in respect of 
the Road Fund. The majority of the Provincial and non-'official representa- 
tives on the committee wish to record their opinion for the 'consideration of the 
Centre that some definite provision should be made for the statutory allocation 
from the petrol tax of funds, hot only for road construction and research but 
also for maintenance. While recognising that this would entail a reduction 
in the sums available from the Centre for distribution to the Provinces 

Mr. Scmihanam : My objection is, if we agree to the abolition of this fund 
and the creation of another fund, to the discontinuity. I say, why do you 
want to discontinue it 1 We want thq existing Road Fund to continue till it 
is changed by constitutional readjustment and I believe financial adjustments 
can be made with due consideration to the allocations of the Road Fund. Some 
of the Provincial representatives may have agreed under pressure : but at 
leas! non-officials here do not agree \o the abolition Of the Road Fund ; we sug- 
gest thal the allocations from the fund may be taken into consideration in 
making further grants. That is onr point of view. . 

Dr. Sanyal : Is this draft a comprehensive conclusion on the entire 
National Highways scheme 1 You start off by saying “ In accepting the 
general scheme of National Highways and by saying that you have only 
side-tracked the major issue of National Highways and you have focussed non- 
offieial view only with regard to the question of contribution. I am afraid the 
main controversy was in regard to the whole policy of a National Highways 
scheme to the detriment of district and village roads. 

. Chairman : Let me continue. “ They also wish to stress their opinion that' 
consideration of the National Highways scheme should not he given such 
priority or I hat they should he builu at such a standard as to prejudice the 
construction' of village and other roads. ’ ' 

Mr. Sanihanam : As regards the fi^st part, the non-offieials do not’ agree 
to the abolition of the Road Fund. 

Chairman : The point I put was, do you wish to press that objection to 
the point of destroying the National Highways Scheme ? 

Mr. Santhanam : I do not want to press any point. That is a point which 
the Govt, of India may or may not press. I only say that the present Road 
Fund should continue. That is all. It is a matter Tor you to decide whether, 
when you are dealing with thousands of crores, you are going to object to ibis 
1-1 1 2 crores — that is a matter for you. 

Dr. Sanyal : Agreeing to the National High-ways scheme is a formula 
which I am afraid will not he acceptable to ns. We definitely say that we do 
not want the National Highways scheme to be pursued unless district and 
village roads are sufficiently provided for. 

Dr. Dcshmuhh : That is not our point of view : we want National High- 
ways. 

Mr. Ormerod : My mandate is to support National Highways but To 
oppose the abolition of the Road Fund. 

Chairman : Let us get on to -the next item and I will try and prepare a 
draft in the meanwhile. 

Dr. Sanyal : Another -solution would probably he to report the proceed- 
ings in extenso. 

Chairman : The pT'oeeedings will be i ecorded ; but 1 will try and prepare 
- a draft that can be agreed to Fere. 
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B. 3. Employment of Ex-Service Men in Motor Transport. 

Mr, Conran- Smith : It may perhaps help ;the committee in their considera- 
tion of this item, namely, the employment of ex-servicemen in motor transport, 
if I say something briefly about the position as it emerged from discussions 
with Provincial representatives. While it was made clear that in the view of 
the Provincial Govts. there was no scope for cooperative units of ex-service- 
men for the operation ,of motor transport, the discussions seemed to show that, 
in the Provinces likely to be largely concerned with the problem of employment 
of ex-servicemen, plans for their absorption were well advanced. In one Pro- 
vince it is proposed to employ a considerable number of thesq ex-servicemen .'n 
departmental works and on civil supplies : for instance, lorries to be used on 
road works and on supply works. Other Provinces_jnay be evolving similar 
plans. Tlie other proposal which this committee would perhaps wish to con- 
sider is the employment of these men in transport companies ; and that brings 
me. to sub-para. (2) of conclusion B. 3. You will see there that there is a pro- 
posal to move the Governor-General to promulgate an Ordinance requiring 
transport operators to reserve a prescribed percentage of nil future vacancies 
for ex-servicemen, at rates of pay not less than those prevailing in the locally. 
I should perhaps explain that what is actually proposed is a very short 
Ordinance adding to the rule-making power now conferred by the Motor 
Vehicles Act a power to require transport operators to reserve a percentage of 
vacancies, and the power to fix rates of -pay for ex-servicemen. This will be 
mi enabling provision to be used by Provincial Governments if required. One 
Province was inclined to prefer an alternative method of securing the employ- 
ment of ex-servicemen in road transport, and that was a prescription that for a 
limited period lifenses to drive public service transport vehicles would only bo 
given to ex-servicemen. The majority view of the Council was, however, that 
this was too drastic a provision and that the rule-making power to compel 
reservation of a percentage of vacancies was preferable. 

Two other points arise which I might perhaps mention briefly. One wa« 
the question whether a transport operator would have an unfettered choice in 
selecting his employees, provided that the men taken to fill the reserved vacan- 
cies were ex-servicemen. The reply to this question was given in the T.A.C. 
in the affirmative ; that is to say, the Labour Deptt. made it clear that there 
will be no compulsion on the employer to take a particular man if the employer 
happens not to like his face or his eye-sight or anything else about him. It wa« 
also explained by the Labour Department' representative tliat the employment ex- 
changes will maintain a 'list of qualified drivers, etc., and will give full parti- 
culars of Ihese men to prospective employers. ' 

The other question raised, I think, by two Provinces was a doubt whether 
it will be safe to let loose on the road wild men who because of their rapid 
training under pressure of war were not very reliable. Labour Deptt. made 
it clear that they intend to see lliat' these ex-servicemen are trade-tested before 
tlieir names are given to transport operators as prospective employees. Sub-para. 
(3) of conclusion 3 perhaps calls for no comments at this stage ; the sugges- 
tion is that, the hours of work, provision for which is already contained in sec- 
tion 65 of the Motor Vehicles Act, should stand unchanged at present, and re- 
condly, proposals for legislation in respect of conditions of service of road 
transport workers generally are going to be circulated to Provincial Govern- 
nienis for Iheir opinions as soon as possible. ■ ‘ 

Mr. Sanihanam :'We are discussing only this question of the Ordinance, 
is it not ? 

Mr. Gonran-SmUh : The whole conclusion is open to discussion ; but. I 
thought that probably the Policy Committee would be interested in the method 
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by which the policy of providing for ex-servicemen would be implemented. The 
rest of the conclusion is open to discussion also. 

Mr. lanthanum: I do not see why 6 the Govt, of India should promulgate 
an Ordinance on this question : that Ordinance will be* very badly received and 
will make the action of the Govt, of India unpopular. Many of these companies 
will themselves be anxious to take ex-servicemen in and the labour exchanges 
are intended to help these people towards these positions ; and therefore 1 do 
not see why there should be an Ordinance. I dislike tlie very word : it lias got 
a very bad odour in this country ; and if during election time you promulgate 
an Ordinance, especially overriding the powers of the Provincial Government, 
1 think it is wrong politically and psychologically as an approach Vo the pro- 
blem. Have the Govt, of India tried out any other methods ? In the budget 
session they can bring in legislation if they want and do the needful but I am 
strongly against the idea of an Ordinance even though it only empowers tlio 
Provincial G overii merits. 

' Mr. j Conran-SmUh : The real difficulty is the time factor, This pi-ovision 
can be incorporated in the Bill to amend the Motor Vehicles Act, but iliat has 
got to go to the Session when the Central Assembly meets after the elections, 
and then it would probably have to go to a Select Committee, and thereafter 
to the Council of State. In the meantime the problem of demobilized ex-ser- 
vicemen is immediate, or is likely to be immediate, and acute, and it was tlie 
generally expressed wish of Provincial representatives that an Ordinance 
should be passed giving them this power. I explained however that it is ah 
enabling provision only which adds to the rule-making power of the Provincial 
Government already provided -by the Act, One or two Provinces did express 
the view that they could deal with transport operators without any legislative 
provision but a good many others — the 'majority — expressed the view that they 
might find their operators, especially the more legalistically minded, inclined 
to resist and not to comply with a direction which had no statutory force be- 
hind it. Therefore in view' of the time factor the Provincial representatives 
made this recommendation that a brief Ordinance be passed. I know the term 
* Ordinance Ms not liked, but it is a convenient -way of giving legislative 
powers to the Provincial Governments to enable them to make necessary rules. 

Mr. Sanlhanam : I do not think that it can come in as an amendment to 
the Motor Vehicles Act because the purpose and scope of this legislation is 
different from the Motor Vehicles Acu The Motor Vehicles Act is purely 
Central legislation. Here you are going to force commercial undertakings to 
reserve a certain number of vacancies for specific classes, which does not come 
under Central legislation at all. It must come under Provincial legislation in 
normal circumstances. Under the existing provision of the Defence of India 
Buies it may be possible legally to pass this Ordinance, but as soon as Section 
93 ends, the Ordinance will also come to an end. My honourable friend has 
pointed out that the real difficulty is the time factor. What is the time factor ? 
The Central Assembly is to meet in the beginning of February — that is the 
present idea and the elections will be over in December. Of course if the Govt, 
ease is likely to be approved by the Assembly the law will be enacted not long 
after the Assembly meets. But if it is not likelj' to be approved, then your 
Ordinance will go to pieces and all the arrangements which you are making 
will be annulled. 

• Mr. Covran-Smiih : I did not suggest that' it was not likely to be approv- 
ed, since if is merely adding to existing rule-making powers in the, Provinces 
already giv^n by the Motor Vehicles Act. The question was not whether the 
Assembly would approve it, but whether the legislative process would not take 
too long. 


AT»*. Sanfhanam : X Understand that. I am only saying that the Crrt'rnI 
Legislature. may not like to give this rule-making power to the Provinces to 
interfere with the road operators. Why don't the Gi>\*t. rely on the normal 
procedure for doing this ? What are their labour exchanges doing 1 Tnen, 
the road operators are already in great difficulty ; you are making new com- 
panies. You have simply to put up a suggestion to them that they should take 
12 per cent, or 25 per cent, of your people, and they will confirm it. 

Chairman ; But supposing they don’t, 

Mr. Sauihanam : There will always be cxcep'ional ca.es. hut in the 
majority of cases they are bound to agree. And what you call do by persuasion 
you can never do by compulsion. 

Mr, Conran-Smith i It was not the Provincial view that in most eases vent 
Could do it by persuasion. Two Provinces thought they could ; other Pro* 
vinees thought they could not. And wc aro accepting the Provincial view* 
point, 

Mr. Stn.thanam * The reason is that in the present cimtms'anees they do 
not want to persuade anybody to do anything. They believe in compulsion and 
I object to giving them powers for compulsion. You ai'e going to give new' 
licences and everybody will be an applicant for a licence, and I think through 
labour exchanges find other ordinary persuasion the thing can be done, unless 
you want to force very incompetent or very useless people on to the road trans- 
port companies. 

Mr. Conran-Smith : No, that is not our intention. 

Mr. Santhamim : If you have reasonably efficient people, I am sure limy 
will be welcome. I am anxious that ex-servicemen should he employed and all 
provisions should he made for them, I agree. There is no difference on that 
point, whatever other differences we may have. But I only any that you should 
not do this by compulsion. Even if you do it, how can you maintain them in 
their jobs ? 

Mr, Conran-Smith : The employers will have a free choice. If they do 
not like one man. they can have another. They can go to the labour exchange 
and get a comprehensive list. They need not only employ local men. 

Mr. Santhannm : I doubt very much whether any Provl, Govt, or Assemb- 
ly will accept this scheme of compulsion. 

Chairman : There is no need to ; it is only enabling. 

Mr. Sanfhanam : Enabling the Provl, Governments but the Provl. Govts, 
will have to com j el 

Chan man : If they Want to. 

Mr. Sanfhanam : Because the, cases are urgent ami the whole suggestion 
is based on the idea that they want to. If it is a question of merely enabling 
the. provinces to make rules for the future then the Central Assembly cart 
pass a separate Bill next February. 

Mr. Conran-Smith : Would you prefer the Madras proposal which is' to 
issue orders that for a period of, say, two years, ho licence to drive public 
transport vehicles should he issued to any except ex-servicemen ? 

Mr. Sanfhanam : If they are legally competent to do that I don’t mind. 

Mr, Conran-Smith : I do mot know if they are legally competent. 

Mr. Sanfhanam .* If you can do it under the present Act, do it. But don’t 
pass an Ordinance from the Centre which -will be resented by public opinion, 
and I am sure it will be misrepresented. You cannot go to public meetings 
and explain that ibis is an enabling provision. 
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’ Dr. Sanyo! : I entirely agree with Mr. San than am. in his apprehension, 
and 1 also want to have it recorded that there should be no attempt to force the 
road operators to have a particular class 0 f men employed. If this is' insisted 
upon it would only make it easy for other political parties to demand similar, 
preference, that is to say, when they have to pass legislation they will make it 
one of- .the conditions that persons to be employed by particular agencies must 
belong -to a particular political party. -Already we have had enough of such' 
attempts. . In the Province of Bengal, many valuable schemes are not proceed- 
ed with because a certain political party in power thought that it would not 
open up possibilities of employment of their party-men. Let Rrovinc al 
Governments think out the best way of achieving your object. I cannot under- 
stand how the load operators could be compelled to employ certain classes of 
men and at the same time provide cheap and efficient transport. If cheapness' 
and efficient transport are the criteria, there should be as far as possible 
freedom left to the operator to select his’ own mem. There .could he some 
general direction, some persuasion, not because certain persons are ex-service-", 
men merely bui because some classes of ex-servieemen are more useful and 
dependable, probably physically and otherwise better trained and fit to under- 
take a certain class of work. That should' be the attitude and nothing more'. 

Chairman : The" non-official view seems to be in conflici! with the views 
expressed by the Provincial representatives at the Council meeting. 

Mr. Chino:} : I entirely agree with Sir. Santhanam that bringing out this 
Ordinance at this time will not be very happy. I may tell you that last year 
I was approached by some military people in this very connection, and I gave 
them an assurance that I would employ at least 20 per cent, of ex-servicemen- 
in the services that are controlled by my company. I also assured them that 
would employ nearly 20 per cent, in my workshops also. I would prefer per- 
suasion to bringing out this Ordinance. 

Mr. Conran Smith : Do you mean purely persuasion and no' sanction be- 
hind it f ■ 

Mr. Chinoy : I think most of the Provinces will be able to make that 
arrangement. I do not know definitely but I think that under section 21 the 
Provincial Governments have got powers to make rules. - 

Sir K. Mitchell : Rule-making power under section 21 is restricted to fhe 
grant’ of licences to drive. 

Mr. Chinoy : But then with the grant of licences there are ah kinds (t ’ 
rules under it. When you grant a licence you have got to undergo so many 
tests. If these ex-servicemen are going to drive the buses as they drive mili- 
tary lorries, I am afraid no 'respectable garage 0 r service will take them up. 
Surely -they will have to undergo special training for driving in the city.' I do 
not know whether you have any statistics of accidents that' have occurred in 
Bengal and other places, but if you look at* them you will simply be amazed. 

Mr.-. Banner man -. I ' appreciate, the fears of the previous speakers on the 
non-official side. But nevertheless I think we should have something more con- 
crete.- We cannot just leave it to -persuasion. Perhaps that will have effect, but 
at the same time it might not. I feel in agreement with the suggestion given in 
this Report here, namely that we should endeavour to reserve a certa'n number 
of posts and we should insist on a certain number being employed.' I think ‘ 
that will be the only effective way of ensuring that a large number of these 
ox-servicemen will get employment within a reasonable period. 

Dr. Sanyo! : Would he accept the, same position in making appointments 
of his staff and crews who are in very large numbers 1 Why not reserve, say, 
50 per cent, out of those posts for ex-servicemen ? 

t - . ~ i 
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Mr. Hanncrman : For any new posts being created I am sure we will bi 
only, too glad to give choice to ex-servicemen. 

' Mr. Bhoic : I appreciate the views expressed by Mr. Sauthannm and Dr. 
Sanya l, but I fail to agree with their view that persuasion will be very effective 
in. the- matter of employing ex-servicemen. However much I dislike the pro- 
mulgation -of Ordinances and the rule of Ordinances, I, i'or ones, would like in 
this particular instance to have recourse to an Ordinance of fhe type expressed 
in the note for ihe purpose of reserving a certain proportion' of all future 
vacancies for ex-servicemen. * 

Mr. Berry : I should like to associate myself generally with Mr. Banner- 
man ’s remarks, but I must admit I am not competent to advise you in regard 
to the- best method or machinery to achieve the object. So far as the steam ;r 
companies are concerned, on. the very pertinent point raised by Dr. Sanyal, 
that is what our answer would be in the matter of employing ex-servicemen ; 
we certainly would not go so far as to reduce any of our present staff who stood 
by us so well on war work, and there is ho question of getting rid of .any of 
them to let in ex-servicemen, blit in so far as new vacancies ‘are concerned, we 
would definitely give ex-servicemen preference...... 

J)r. Sanyal : Under the Ordinance made by Govt.? 

Mr. Berry : With or without an Ordinance. 

I have always felt that the army was above, politics ; I thought that to bo 
fundamental everywhere, including India. The fact that politics have been in 
evidence outside is ver.v natural, but so far as the army and ex-servicemen are 1 - 
concerned, 1 do submit that is incidental rather than fundamental, and I for 
one do not fear anything we do here in the way of devising enforcing machinery 
as opposed to persuasion. But I am not competent to mnko any recommenda- 
tions whether we should have an Ordinance, or not. The fact, remains that the- 
Centre will issue directions or issue an Ordinance which will give powers to 
the Provinces, which they may take up or not. The Provinces need not take ' 
it up if they don’t want to, and whore ,t here are no Ministries in evidence l 
think that Ihe Governors and their Advisers would be foolish to bring that in. 
unless they thought it was absolutely necessary, and where it. is necessary I 
think it should he done. 

Mr. Conmn-Smith : May T clear one point : We are not wedded to the 
idea of an Ordinance. The question, really before us was what is the., best 
method of securing that the' large flow of ex-servicemen is given suitable em- 
ployment, and as the question was an urgent one. therefore the suggestion was 
that the quickest and most expeditious way of dealing with it was by Ordinance. 
But I would like to ask those who have attacked the idea of an Ordinance 
whether they. have considered what the effect-will be on'economic conditions if 
there is a large flow of ex-servicemen unemployed because transport operators 
do not yield to persuasion. That is an aspect' of the problem which possibly, 

I suggest, they may have overlooked. Nobody wants to have an Ordinance, if 
it can be helped. ... . ... ' , - • . - 

Mr. Snnthanam : What do you propose to do if there is unemployment ? 
You. will find other alternative methods of relief. • ! ; 

- Chairman : This applies to a rather special class of men. A very large 
number of people have been trained in motor ‘-transport; 

Dr. Sanyal : The point. is how to employ men who* are likely to be unem- 
ployed. The only way to do if is to create' new employment, and so far as we 
are concerned we are as much keen "on preventing unemployment; not merely 
of ..ex-servicemen -but "also generally of large numbers of Civilians in various , 
fields who had during Ice war got a certain class of employment provided for ‘ 
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‘ then' I'kc economic structure of the whole country would collapse if suitable 
employment is not found for them. So it is not. a question of special favour to 
a particular gioup of persons. About this group of persons, they will surely 
stand a better chance titan others. If we create new employment the Provin- 
cial Governments will try to get the best out of them, and the local operators 
of motor vehicles will surely prefer employing such men. But What about 
others who have no previous training at all ? 1 would not care to exercise any 
tother method* than leave it entirely to normal economic forces with as little per- 
suasion as is possible. b>en ‘ with persuasion ’ is a dangerous term. I would 
not press that too- far eiiiier, because I know that crores of rupees have been 
collected from road operators for this,' that and the other contribution, which 
has been a purely 4 voluntary ’ contribution. All this has been done and could 
‘be done without persuasion. So leave it nt that. 

Mr. MnMcrmcn : This Ordinance, as I understand, is going to enable the 
Provinces to put Jt iuto force or not’, and we hope to do a great deal by persua- 
sion. It is not a tact that we have not tried persuasion. We have written to 
all the companies and asked how far they are prepared to take on these ex- 
>erviecmen, and po-sibly we shall be -able to do all that we want by persuasion. 
But we do waut an Ordinance behind us. We do not know whether it will be 
necessary but we do want something which we can put into force urgently, at 
once. After all. these men are coming back this month or next month and the 
problem inTMadras is bn very important one. We have more Madrasi recruit 
drivers in the Army than any other Province. It is a problem how they can 
best be settled.. We hope to do it by persuasion, but We have not gone very 
far. ,Most of the companies are not prepared to say whether they will take any 
definite number. B they refuse to employ these people, we will have the neces- 
sary sanction with us. 

Nnwob Xnm Yar Jvvg : I agree to the proposal contained in this note 
I think it will he better to have some Ordinance. 

Chairman : Would this meet the case ? 

“ Tim Committee was divided on the question of para. B. 9(2) of the 
Conclusions of the Transport Advisory Council meeting. Some non-offieials 
ccnsidercrl that Government should use other means than compulsion in the 
manner proposed to ensure that road operators throughout would reserve a 
specified proportion of all future vacancies in their undertakings for ex-ser- 
vice personnel at rates of pay not less than those prevalent in the locality for 
worker? of different categories.” 

Before goiug on to the employment of ex-servicemen on construction of 
roads. I would like to read out a redraft of the conclusion on the Road Fund 
aful National Highways : — 

t 

“•The- Committee accept in general the scheme of National • Highways 
with the proviso that the standard of construction and the priority ac- 
corded to their development should not he such as to prejudice balanced 
development of district and village roads. The majority of non-official 
( membci;s desire to accord their support to the attitude taken by the 
majority of Provincial representatives on the Transport Advisory Council 
- ip,. respect of the- Road Fund : and the majority of Provincial and non- 
^official members of the Committee desire to record-', their opinion that the 
Road Fund should, -not be discontinued hut be -continued, in its present 
foi;m and its -perniissible uses extended to cover maintenance, pro tanto 
.deductions being made from any subventions .from Central resources pro- 
posed for post-war reconstruction in the Provincial field.” 

Dr. Sanyal : I would suggest the words “ if necessary ”. 
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Mr. Gadgil : I want to make it quite clear that I would agree to the conti- 
nuance of the Road Fund only if the other financial considerations are not 
brought in. You have brought other financial considerations into the picture. 
If it is proposed that on grounds of financial propriety the Road Fund should 
not continue, that is a fundamental question. I always thought that the 
reference to the Committee was not the -whole financial picture but merely the 
continuance of the Road Fund. 

Chairman : Mr. Gadgil ’s view would he covered by the words 41 the 
majority of non-official members ” As regards the words “ if neces- 

sary I do not think the words are necessary, but I would have no objection 
to putting- them in. 

Mr. Gadgil : With regard to development of National Highways, is there 
any reference to the assurance that Sir Kenneth gave that the National High- 
ways will not be necessarily constructed according to a uniform standard 
throughout but only according to such standards as hits of roads really demand, 
taking into consideration climate, volume of traffic, etc ? 

The Chairman : “ The CounmtVf* accept in general the scheme of 
National Highways with the proviso that the standard of construction and the 
priority accorded to their development should not be such 6S to prejudice 
balanced development of district and village roads.’ ’ 

Mr. Gadgil : That does not refer to the traffic to be carried on the National 
Highway itself. 

Sir if. Mitchell : That is self-evident. 

The Chairman : I mentioned it in my speech, and I do not think vre 
should record it here. 


C. 2. Employment of Ex-Service Men on Road Construction. 

Sir K. Mitchell : Various schemes were considered by a committee of 
Chief Engineers sitting before the Transport Advisory Council, The pro- 
blem before them was to employ ex-servieemen, if possible in some w T ay direct- 
ly, at a reasonable cost so as to secure for them reasonable conditions of em- 
ployment. But the Chief Engineers considered that, while the Madras co- 
operative labour contract units might he experimented with and developed, 
reliance nmst be had in future, as in the past, mainly on the employment of 
contractors, but that special conditions' should be made in the .terms of the 
contract — which havejstill got to he worked out in detail — regarding pay and 
other' matters relating to employment under contractors. 

The point is this. All road works construction of any magnitude in the 
past lias been carried out practically exclusively by contractors. Contractors 
-tender for earth-works, masonry, metalling, etc. and they provide the organis- 
>tion and the supervision. To employ men direct under Government do- 
partmentally is extremely expensive and requires a great deal of supervision 
and personnel which is not available, and the Chief Engineers thought this 
method to be more expensive than working by contract and that it should not 
1 be accepted as the main means of employing ex-servicemen on this work. You 
must remember that the construction of works to provide employment to 
couni er slump tendencies will be on a very large scale — on a much greater 
scale of expenditure than the P.W.D. were accustomed to in the past ; and 
as a result of the experience which has been gained of Civil Pioneer Units 
and other labour forces during the war it is suggested that although they are 
iipoossary during war, they are in fact much more expensive Van working 
through com motors. Various figures have been staled — twice ' or three 
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times ns expensive. ‘ "Tlie fact is, you have got to avoid sweating your labour, 
and you have got to gCt -a reasonable return for the money you pay. The 
clastic- arrangements wliicliya. contractor has — rl do hot say they are not abus- 
ed sometimes— these elastic arrangements enable him to adjust his piecework 
' rates from day to day, and by oilier means to get reasonable work out of the 
labourer and l or the -labourer to get a reasonable return, if he works hard; . 

Now, on any group scheme of that sort, it .was /suggested that the depart- 
mental, employment of labour should be combined on some basis with a bonus, 
.and that departmental. labour could be organised in groups , and on the basis 
of taking contracts on the same rates .as contractors, or approximately those 
rates, and that the earnings of those groups could be enhanced by the 10 or 
15 per cent. — whatever it. may be— -which is supposed to be the normal turnover 
profit of the contractor ; and that thus the men- employed would-be efficient, 

I am. sorry that it so. happens "that, owing to another- meeting clashing with 
this, . the. representatives of. the Labour Department who had been sitting here 
this morning’ have had. to go : they could have explained that aspect better 
than 1 can. • , .. . 

One of tlie'main difficulties in connection with, the employment of large 
groups under quasi-deparfmental control is that it requires a very expensive 
organisation. • If you get a thousand men on piecework rales atid engage 
them in small groups of .20 or 30, they see a direct interest coming to them' in 
thCir earnings according to the work they do. But if you have a group syslebi 
in which Ihe bonus earned by one man depends on the work put in' by another 
50 or 100. men, the return is so remote that we do not think that piecework 
will really induce the men to work, and we shall have to have a fail-back mini- 
mum wage j and in tbe result you will get a very low turnout of work even in 
relation to the fall-hack minimum wage, and the experiment would be so ex- 
pensive that you would have to give it up and entrust it to contractors. There- 
fore the Chief Engineers’ Committee recommended that in the first instance 
reliance must be had. on work through contractors, using the expert organis- 
ation : of contractors, tlieir staffs and so forth, ( but making' reasonable provision 
—-which has still got to be made-r-that the labour employed, including eX- 
. servicemen, will get a reasonable wage, reasonable hutting, water-supply, sani- 
tation, -and so forth. At the same time they recommended that each Province 
should try . and set up. one of these co-operative labour contract units of a 
thousand men each as soon as. possible so as to' get experience of this system, 
.and-, if experience justifies it; so as to extend that organisation. That, I think, 
.represents the position we have reached now. 

.'Mr. Santhanam : Regarding the co-operative. labour contract unit,, of 
course, wherever possible I should like that to- be adopt ed. I think, however, 
with Sir Kenneth that it may not be available on a sufficiently large scale, and 
it is difficult for the men to. unite and form a co-operative ; it is a slow pro- 
cess, and sufficient numbers of people may iiot.be employed on that basis. But 
to the extent it is- possible- 1 do support the conclusions as adopted. 

: But regarding the other question, namely, contractors being employed on 
road' construction, there are two considerations. The first is whether ex- 
servicemen will get proper jobs under proper .conditions and treatment under 
the coUtract scheme. - Secondly, whether the contract ,'seheme will result in 
an efficient system of roads for the country. ..So far as I am aware, the entire 
contract.' Scheme' hitherto' has been turn ins on three fundamental principles. 
The first is the sweating of labour. In' fact, as soon as you put in condition*, 
all contract rates will go sky-high. The contractors will say that under your 
conditions' the normal- contract rates will be inapplicable; The contract rates 
will go -higher and; higher, because hitherto contractors are not accustomed to 
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^conforming to finy standard of pay or bouts of labour or other conditions, and 
jou do not want the ex-servicemen from the army to go into the hands of eX- 
plo ting contractors who will directly and indirectly fleece them in all manner 
of waj s. That is one thing. Secondly, contractors generally do shoddy work 
arm get the approval of the P.W.D. by greasing. That is too well known to 
icijirire much stressing. Of course if it is a temporary job it does not matter 
veiy much. For instance, in the army you want to get something done for 
three or four years. But here we want roads which will last permanently with 
the minimum* of maintenance, and for this the question of responsibility "is 
more important than even the question of cost or even the question of doing 
the work quickly. I think our engineers should not shirk responsibility. 
Tlu-y should take direct responsibility for both construction and maintenance 
of roads. The engineering colleges are turning out a , large . number of 
engineers and I do not think there will be any difficulty m getting the addi- 
tional personnel necessary for supervision. Even among the ex-servicemen 
there will be a lot of people who are capable of being employed as supervisory 
personnel. In fact, many contractors want to do all kinds of work, even such 
important works as bridge-buikling, with niistries apd ma-ons ; they do not 
pant to employ engineers,; they do not want to employ overseers ; they want 
to get things done by ordinary masons and niistries. Then, if they get into 
difficulties with engineers, they somehow patch up things and for the moment 
get then* bill sanctioned and go off. After ten or fifteen yeais, nobody is 
responsible for anything that happens to the work. Here the- present 
engineers and their successors should be -held directly responsible- .for provid- 
ing a proper system of National Highway? and Provincial highways, because 
this is a matter of permanent importance. 1 think the Provincial- Govern- 
ments and the Provincial engineering staff should not shirk work- or responsi- 
bility. 1 do pot think that if they set their hearts to it they could not find 
the necessary personnel. Governments have run whole armies/ and tiny 
have fought for six years of the war without any contractors. When they' 
have done that, why should not they be able to construct roads ? I do not 
think there is any difficulty in finding personnel. You have to give employ- 
ment to whole units ; instead of demobilising thenl, simply employ them on 
road projeels. Units can be used directly for road construction, instead of 
disbanding those units and allowing contractors to get individuals and fix 
trims and conditions for them. I do not think there isjpiy machinery for 
enabling ox-servicemen to be absorbed in such work, and still less is there any 
machinery for enforcing labour conditions. Where is the machinery for en- 
forcing conditions of labour in remote areas 1 Boad-making is not in towns. 
You are going into remote areas. How will you see that deductions are not 
made from the pay of the workmen for all kinds of funny reasons ? Thcv 
v. ill say they ivill obey your rule to pay one rupee a day, and you can never 
•s‘iy that t lie man does not get only eight annas. 

Therefore, T suggest that Government should investigate more seriously 
the possibility of employing ex-servicemen directly.' This is not such a 
large question, after all — employing, 10,000 . or 15,000 men. De- 
partments must be created and the work should be done under the direction 
of ^ tic. Central Government, and the Provincial Government should not shirk 
1hi> responsibility. How are they going to have any planning and reconst- 
ruction on a large scale if they cannot undertake this road construction ,? 
After all, the men are there. Your ex-servicemen are available. The engineers 
are there. .You have the engineering staff who have been trained in road- 
making in all places during the war. .Tust put them all together, create your 
departments an d have the work done through them. I do not know if it is 
going to be more costly, but I think even if it is more costly, in tlie long run 
we shal. get more efficient roads than if you employ contractors. 
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tf.y 7C. Mitchell : Sir, I am sorry, to say that I. resent very strongly my 
friend Mr. Santhanam's allegation that the usual method of ''construction by 
tfie P.W.J). is simply handing over the work to contractors and then accept- 
ing illegal gratifications when the work is bad. I resent that very strongly- 
indeed. 1 ' I should* say it is a gross libel on the engineers of the country. 

• -But assuming his proposition is true, all I can say' is that with the contrac- 
tor you have' a tendered rate ; but if you have direct departmental operations 
under the" control of the P.W.D. involving large amounts, to' be paid in wages 
and so on and a mass of people to manage, when you say you cannot trust them 
l ain horrified’ to think what' the result would be. Everybody would be em- 
bezzling the wages, no' work would be done, and the net result would be that 
you would have to incur an expenditure of lakhs but would have nothing to 
show for’ it. - I must emphasise that in the past practically all work of this 
nature iif India has been done by contract, and, by and large, as an engineer 
1 * think -that the public have had reasonable value for their money. ‘ Somo ‘ 
contractors do' sweat their labour : that is not confined only to P.W.D., con- 
tractors. But by and large, with' adequate supervision, you could get work 
out of the contractors ; with adequate supervision' you would, be able to see 
that the work is properly done: If the work is improperly done, you can. 
have it removed and have it done all over again properly. But in this de- 
partmental organisation, if your' supervision is lax and if it is lacking in quali- 
ty., and also in quantity — and it is very definitely lacking in quantity at file 
present moment- — you will get work badly dope, >and there is an end of it. 
On the other hand, the contractor has to take the risk of having to do it again. 
In three or four or five years’ time it might be possible' so to expand the or- 
ganisation of the P.W.D. as to work through departmental labour direct on 
a piecework system which would give a reasonable return for every rupee spent. 

N After all, it is human nature to sit under a tree when it is a hot day, and when 
you get paid whether you sit or work ; your minimum wage is assured. That 
is the difficulty. War-time organisation is many times more expensive ; there 
is no organisation to see that each individual man’s daily earnings are relat- 
ed to the quota of work done. 

- Dr. Savyal : I am afraid I cannot agree to this proposal for special con- 
tracts 'being given. I cannot agree for two reasons. First, it would not en- 
sure efficiency. Secondly, it would mean an enormous additional cost to the 
community. . ‘ As Sir Kenneth has already admitted, it has been found that 
in ; some of these special war-time works, in the case of labour arrauged through 
the Civrl Pioneer Force and other organisations, the cost has been 200 to' 000 
times more than now. In such circumstances, if you want to see the National 
Highways 'Scheme through with the resources we have, we should try and 
make the best use of our money and not load our projects with proposals for 
employment which would necessarily mean an additional burden to the com- 
munity. If it is the idea of the Government of India that they have an obli- 
gation- towards these ex-servicemen, they should find .some money from the 
War Department to subsidise such men for some j'ears to come. Give them 
a pension and leave them to find jobs. Create jobs and let them find the 
jobs most suited to them along with others who would be competing with them. 
The pension scheme is the only method by which you can subsidise a certain 
category of people for a particular time. More than that would be unecono- 
mic and would only lay an undue load on' the community as a whole. It 
would be more or less a secret method of reimbursing the War Department, 
which I -strongly protest against. ' ' 

T have, howeyer. sympathy for the co-operative labour contract societies. 

- Tf that is possible within reasonable limits of financial commitments, it should 
be done. And as has been suggested by Sir Kenneth. Mitchell,- there could be ' 
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sofrip amount of compromise between the two views — as between his v:ews 
and die views expressed by Mr. Sarithanam. \ ' We have .known eases , where 
the Government, instead of giving whole contracts, for the whole, job, split ( 
up tiie work and give out material supply contracts separately; labour eon-:, 
tracts separately, execution contracts separately, and, so on, and they 
rales fixed and supervision is arranged for the' work'. Under, this scheme, it 
would be possible to combine the good features, of usual .contractual .work and 
the f eatures of a '.certain specified category of employment which Government 
want to ensure. WV would, however, like to lcpow what additionafcost would 
be kept as a target up to which Government might be prepared to employ these : 
new methods of execution of works. If it is 10 per. cent, or ,5 per cent., prob- 
ably there would not be very serious objection, but. if it is , more than .that,. I ■ 
am afraid it would not work ; it is not in the interests of the' community that . 
it should work. I would therefore suggest that paragraph C. 2. (2) (a) which # 
refers to the working out of a special contract scheme in .full, detail, should ... 
be entirely dropped, and there should be no direction, from' the Centre ..to, the". 
Provinces jn that connection. . ' • . .. ; 

On the . other hand, the Madras experiment of a labour contract 'society 
may be proceeded with. But here also I feel that the : stipulation that -such ’ 
co-operative ./societies should not be composed of : less than, one thousand- mem- - 
bqrs is a little too inelastic. It may not be possible to get a thousand ex-ser- 
vicemen living together or within a reasonable distance of each other’s homes; 
to combine into one unit so that suitable employmentmight .be found for them. " 
It may not be possible in all parts of India, but wherever a^ larger number im- 
possible 1 have no objection ; but let not this number of one thousand be . a .bar- 
to organising suitable co-operative labour units. So also, the provision about, 
continuous employment for, not less than six months -may be' another snag in 
getting suitable employment for these men. There may be projects. where the . 
earthwork would involve three months’ work and the road-making -might' ref 
quire one or two months. There is no reason to doubt that suitably organised ‘ 
cc-operative societies could provide labour for three months at one point and 
then take it to some other place after three months, so that the overall em- 
jaloyiuent is for six months continuously. The period of six months should 
not apply to one particular work only. Then there are other factors mon- 
soon conditions and the like might prevent continuous employment of the 
character visualised here. So, we would like to keep that .as elastic as possi- . 
ble. . The idea is welcome, arid probably that is one of the methods by 'which 
larger employment could be ensured. But more than that would .be difficult 
to visualise at this stage. I would also like to know , what category of ex-’ 
servicemen are contemplated when these co-operative labour so ielies, are 
thought of. Evidently these are unskilled labour that had beeii employed on 
various kinds of odd jobs--eonstruction of aerodromes and the like. There 
are also .a large number of technical men who would be ex-Servicemen, and a 
large number of others who bad put. their money and their energies into war'” 
work. What will happen to them ? I would suggest that apart from labour 
there need not be any large headache over the question of employment, and 
with regard to the others, they may be asked to tender in" the usual way, and 
when tenders .are invited there should be the stipulation that in the case of - 
both ex-servicemen and others the rates offered , are the same ; but when it 
comes to giving preference, the one with service record will be given prefer- 
ence, but that where there are other considerations to be taken . into account, 
Government will have to examine each case on merits. It is not. always that 
Go^ eminent accepts the lowest tender. But, when a higher fender is accept- 
ed, there are very many considerations to be taken into account. One of the • 

' considerations may be service record. ■ " * 
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Mr. Gctdgil : Road programmes have been advocated as one of the methods 
by which the employment problem of ex-servicemen is going to be solved. 

1 sliuuld therefore have liked a somewhat detailed statistical picture of the 
amount of employment and the period over which such employment could be 
given to ex-servicemen under this scheme under the conditions laid down 
here. As Dr. Sanyal has remarked, the large majority of ex-servicemen em- 
ployed on the road programme as such will really be ex-contractors of labour 
more than anything else. Looking to conditions in my part of the country, 

1 believe it can be more or less confidently said that the Maratha soldier wbb 
has returned will never look at road-making at all. So that, actually, so far 
-as the employment of the ex-fighting man is concerned, the road-programme 
will hardly do anything for 'him. It will be some kind qf .contract labour, or 
possibly some type of army lower personnel, that might be partially absorbed 
in that, though, if you look at these conditions carefully, you would see that 
the assumption that any considerable number will be absorbed in road-making 
does not take you far. I do not suppose it is intended that this sort of special 
contract and provisions for enforcement on contractors will go on for years to 
come. I suppose all that will happen is that in the initial contract there will 
bo a stipulation for a three or six month period. But apart from that, after 
the first three or six months period you really revert to normal conditions i.e. 
the contractor will pick and choose his men in the normal way just as he likes ; 
and the consideration of ex-service will, automatically recede to the background. 
Exactly on the grounds on which Sir Kenneth recommends the" economy of 
contract work, exactly on those grounds does it become impossible to scruti- 
nise the employment of ex-servicemen on contract work ; and what is much 
more important, to see that any kinds of fair service conditions are guaranteed 
to them. The experience of factory legislation all over the world is that fac- 
tory laws are the worst observed in the smaller factories, where the inspection 
is the most lax. Those at least are fixed in location. Where in location the 
employment of labour is fluid aud moving, I am afraid it would be almost im- 
possible, unless you have a horde of inspectors, as for example, in some 
European countries there are special farm work labour conditions which are 
inspected by a special horde of factory inspectors : unless you can do that, 
you really cannot guarantee this ; and if you cannot guarantee this, I do not 
think there is much point in saying that your road programme is going to 
employ a lot of men. Unless certain minimum conditions are guaranteed, 
nothing is really going substantially to happen. In this connection I want 
to emphasise a point which is relevant. We want to see what the other labour 
policies of road and rail development are. I suggest that any policies that 
lead to any considerable rationalisation of labour at this juncture create fur- 
ther unemployment ; and I suggest therefore that the whole scheme that you 
put through yesterday of rail-road monopoly companies is a direct addition 
-1c furl her unemployment. Any large scale rationalisation of labour em- 
ployment means less labour employed, and any considerable step taken for- 
ward in the transitional period is, I suggest, deliberately aggravating the 
problem which you fear already is going to he large. I want to draw atten- 
tion to other aspects. Take the labour aspect itself of the general railway 
policy. This might be purely a local instance but I do not know whether it 
is nor symptomatic of general railway policy all over India. . I want to draw 
attention to what happened only last month in Poona station, where in Poona 
and in a number of other stations on the G.I.P. a very large number of sta- 
tion staff employed for years together directly under the railway were trans- 
ferred to contract work. Now, that is a most amazing thing to do, because 
it was recommended in the Labour Commission Report itself that where ibis 
f-tation staff is directly employed by railways, it should be so employed, and 
it further goes on to point out that any other staff that is usually employed 
L1197DPD 
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fcy railways ou a contract basis should as early as possible be brought on to 
a departmental pay basis ; and the experience of those who have served on 
labour committees is the same. As a member of the Bombay Textile Labour 
Committee, we strongly recommended to tbe Ahmedabad inillowners that 
part of the contract organisations which they employed for a part of their 
dyeing and printing departments ought to be rapidly abolished, became even 
in the conditions of those ‘mills the factory inspectors going there found it 
impossible to cheek up on the pay or the hours of work actually obtained by 
contract labour. I do not think that, unless Government takes up a mucli more 
detailed programme of specific employment, these general programmes really 
amount 10 anything. If you really want to provide for ex-servicemen, what 
is required is a detailed survey of ex-servicemen coming to particular localities, 
and specific employment guaranteed either under good industrial employers 
or agricultural settlement or guaranteed directly by Government departments. 
But if Government cannot do that, it can at least do this : it can at least behave 
so as 3iot to aggravate the present unemployment conditions. It can see 
that it does not push too much rationalisation in employment at this stage of 
transition, and that it does not ii self move regressively, as m ibis- particular 
.Poona incident it. has very badly- moved regressively by transferring actual 
departmental employees to contract work. 

As to my views on the points in the agenda, this special contract scheme 
may be worked out in detail ; but I do not think it will be of much use either 
in providing employment in any considerable degree to ex-servicemen or in 
really guaranteeing 'minimum conditions of service, which after all are neces- 
sary if you are to say that you have provided something for them. As re- 
gards co-operative unions, one can always give one’s blessing to that sort of 
thing.- It is always a thing worth trying, though one knows probably in ad- 
vance that nothinghnuch comes of it. 

Chairman : You agree generally, bearing in mind the points yon have 
raised. 

Mr. Berry : I accept generally the points which had been put forward by 
the T.A.O. as appearing in this note ; but I also endorse Dr. Sanyal’s recom- 
mendation in regard to a certain amount of flexibilit} 1 -. There are many differ- 
ent types of labour involved, and I think Mr, Santhanam’s scheme could well 
be applied to some of these very varied classes. There are some classes which 
will voluntarily accept in civil life the discipline which has been instilled into 
.them in the many ; I would suggest that we apply a pilot scheme of that nature 
f°r those classes of ex-soldiers who are suited to that system. 

There is an other point : it does not strictly come under this item, hut it 
has been touched on by others : it is the wider aspect of unemployment as a 
whole. I have no grouse at all against government for postponing consider- 
ration of I.W.T. questions because I fully realise and appreciate why they 
have not been able to go into these matters in detail ; but there are some items 
in connection with waterways improvement and waterways development 
which I think should be taken up now. Could the Provincial irrigation de- 
partments Imvo some assistance and guidance from the government iu regard 
to expenditure, now that we have a Central Waterways, Irrigation and Naviga- 
tion Commission ? My friend Ilai ‘Bahadur Kkosla might wish to speak- on. 
tins ; it is a very good avenue for employment. 

There is one more point which- 1 think is a matter of vital importance to 
this committee in connection with the planning of waterways, and -that is the 
scheme for sending students abroad for technical training. I was told un- 
officially last night that, although provision was made in the scheduled list of 
' subjects for training in river research, so far only one stitdent has gone abroad 



from the whole of Indiii and I understand he went more or less under his owii. 
auspice's mid by liis owii arrangement to do Titer research Work : this. research 
is as technical as anything that I can think of. It requires years of train- 
ing; and we Ore far more short in India today of technically trained river 
men than we are in any other technical department or in any other branch of 
engineering that you can think of. I would like to draw Govt 7 s attention go 
that, the proper department may refer' to Provincial irrigation departments 
so that arrangements may quickly be made to send students abroad to be 
trained in river research.' 

Chairman : We are getting rather off the agenda : we shall hear R. B. 
Khoshi in a minute ; but first .1 would like to come to a conclusion on this item 
o’f the agenda if We can. J find it rather difficult to set down the conclusions. 
•1 thiiik that the non-officials generally support the proposals but lay stress on 
the need for ffcxibility. Different speakers have all stressed different aspects. 

Dr. Sanyal : I think the general opinion is against the System of contract. 

Chairman : I would put it this way* that the general opinion favours a 
co-operative scheme, but it seems difficult to escape from the necessity of corn- 
tractors. 

j Sir K. Mitchell •: I might say in passing that from a sort of cross section 
Gallop poll which the Reset! lenient Directorate made, tlie indications are that 
there Will be 6,(10,000 men coming out of the army who do not want to go back 
on to' tlie land and who have no particular employment but wish to get em- 
ployed iii industrial labour and public Works labour if the former is mot open 
10 them. The plrfii of the special contract Was to call for tenders on the basis 
of (rinployirient with a percentage of ex-servicemen under reasonable daily 
earnings — not necessarily wages, but earnings on piece work and on daily 
wages, and the contractor would tender taking into account the rates of wage 
he would have to pay.- 

Al r . Santhanam : Will there be both ex-servicemen and others Working 
side- by side and will wages be different for the same work ? 

‘ 8 if K. MAicheii : The Wages' Woiiid not be different. 

Mr. Santhanam : Therefore the conditions will be laid down for all labour 
employed by that contractor.- Do you propose to send ex-servicemen in 
batches or singly ? 

Mf K. MtUkett : As I say, the terms have got to be worked out. The 
general idea is to get contractors to obtain a certain proportion of their labour 
ffo'nr f^-s'ervjcemen, ^passed on to' them by labour exchanges. 

.. .. Mr, Santhanam : If ex-servicemen are to be given any special increased 
wages* would . it riot upset the entire wage structure of the whole area in the 
neighbourhood , 1 and as road making is to be across the whole country, prob- 
ably the econofnie structure Of the whole country will be upset unless you can 
enforce the same labour conditions as in other departments. If you are going 
to subsidise ex-servicemen, give them the wages that others get and something 
extra as ex-servicemen ; that may be a legitimate thing and I do support the 
Idea that. : Cx^serviceinen ' Should get reasonable . conditions ; but -if you are 
going tb distfitb tlie . lahofff Conditions' throughout the' whole country, have you 
. reflected on the possible economic consequences ? I am quite agreeable to raise 
the wages of the- entire Ishotfri population iii the whole of the country if you 
can do. it ; but do not take any. step which might,- upset the entire system. 

Mr.. Ga'dffil : May I say that' Sir' Kenneth Mitchell'S explanation has 'mere- 
ly increased .our doubts ? I pan understand the possibility of 1 enforcing a 
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day to day wage, but to have a piece rate system, so fool proof or knaVe-prnoE 
that it will yield a particular wage at the end of the day, is one of 'the most 
difficult things. 

Dr. Sanyal : T have not been able to -understand what additional percentage 
file Government would be prepared to accept as loading the expenses of a parti- 
cular construe. ion, when they impose a condition of this character for employ- 
ment of ex-service men. I know in Bengal earth-work during the war period 
cost as much as Rs. 40 — work which cost only Rs. 5-7-0 before. In the Damodar 
project the tenders showed a variation from Rs. 20 to 35 or Rs. 36. Govern- 
ment at first accepted 25. Subsequently the tenderers came in a body and 
«aid that it was not a workable proposition. I should like a definite directive 
to the Provinces us to what additional expenditure may be loaded in order to., 
find additional employment for men. We would like to know what is the 
estimate on which you would like Provincial Governments to accept tenders 
from persons who agree to employ labour under the conditions Government 
propose 1o impose. 

Sir I(. il lil'-hell : As regards the limit which Dr. Sanyal wishes to put 
and as regards the co-operative system, the proposal of the Chief Engineers 
in the T. A. (•. was for an experiment of one thousand men in each Province 
•for six months, to see how much more costly it is than ordinary contract, and 
that that relatively small liability should -be shared 50-50 between the Pro- 
vinces and the Centre. It was a purely tentative proposal to see what ihe 
additional cost was. As regards the special contract scheme it remains to 
he seen how’ much more expensive it is. After the experiment is over, it Will 
then be for Government to decide whether it is justified or not. At present 
we are only trying to find out by experiment, in the case of co-operative 
societies, how much more it is going to cost. 

Dr. Sanyal : You were anxious to find avenues for employment. From 
your present explanation it appears that there is no possibility of immediate 
employment. 

Kir if. Mitchell : As regards the co-operative system, it may not take six 
months. As regards the special contract scheme, as soon as tenders are received, 
we shall know the* position. 

Mr. Mastcnnan .-I think it would ease Mr. Santhanam’s mind if I say that- 
we are not going to use the special contract scheme for ex-service men. in 
Madras. Wo are going to rely on the co-operative labour contract scheme and 
in Madras it is certainly much more than an experiment. We are already 
creating these bodies and giving them work. The Government of Madras are 
perfectly prepared to pay for the extra cost. 

These eo-opeiative societies are going to employ not only unskilled labour 
but a certain amount of skilled labour. We do not think w T e shall employ all 
these men on road work in the co-operative society. They are going to be em- 
ployed on construction work. We shall not employ men on work to which they 
are not used. We shall get men from the Sappers and Miners and so on for 
construction work. We have got further than an experiment in Madras. 

Chairman : If you look at the conclusion of the T.A.C., it is extremely 

general and flexible and allows different Provinces to go ahead with their 
aitterent schemes. 

Mr. Simihanam : Why is departmental work ruled out ? 

Chairman : It has been ruled out as a result of the discussions in the 
gion of the T TcT* ° f ^ enormous ex P Guse - That was the definite concln : 



Sir K. Mil shell : It was ruled out on tlie ground of immediate shortage 
of personnel. Jt requires much more personnel to work departmental ly than 
through a contractor who provides supervision. We have not got the men at' 
the present moment. Two years hence we may have. 

Mr. Sanlhavam : Unless you' make a beginning now, you cannot ger, any- 
thing done later. Supposing there was a 100 mile stretch, why cannot you do 
25 miles departmental^, give 25 miles to co-operative societies and 50 miles to 
special contract and so on ? Why do you rule out departmental work 
altogether ? 

Col. Lung Anderson : In the N.W.F.P. it is not proposed to rule out 
departmental labour entirely. In normal times we use a certain amount. For 
instance we do oar metalling departmentally, though we get our stones from 
contractors. 

Mr. tianthanam : I do not ob.iect to that. By departmental work, I only 
meant the final finish and things of that kind, seeing that tilings conform 
to specifications and so on. What I suggest is that ex-service men are more 
likely to get decent terms to the extent that disbursement is in yoiir hands. 

Chairman : ex-service men should have reasonable consideration, but we 
emphasize the difficulties wlii'h are likely to arise under the special contract. 
We recommend that tiie various proposals of the Provincial Governments should 
be explored further and lay stress on the need for flexibility, including, -where 
possible, the use of departmental labour. 

Dr. Sunyal : Pro'ided the financial implications are not too onerous. 

Chairman : I wid now ask Rai Bahadur Khosla to say a few words. 

Dai Bahadur A. ,V Khosia : The question of employment of ex-service men 
is receiving the serious attention of the Central Waterways and Irrigation 
Commission. It is in the preliminary stage of investigation. In the existing 
waterways and in new ones, there i-. tremendous opportunity for the employment 
of ex-soldiers. We are now considering the question of the Mahanadi. It 
could be made navigable for 200 to 400 miles. This is intimately linked with 
irrigation schemes and power development and the cost of this major scheme 
would run to 80 or ores. There is the also the dam across the Godavari which 
is to be 250 feet high. That would be navigable for 300 to 400 miles sind 
that might cost another 100 crores. I think personally that the employment 
of ex-soldiers would bo bigger here than in all the other public works schemes 
put .together. These will take a little time. The other point that Mr. Berry 
raised was about research in river works. In Poona we have got a Central 
research station where research on river development including inland water- 
ways is carried on. We arc gradually extending it. We are addiug a navi- 
gation section. This might come pretty soon and we are also making provi- 
sion for workers »'roir, that institute, also other officials of the Central Water- 
ways, Irrigation and Navigation Commission and probably some outsiders, 
going abroad for training. No definite statement can be made at this stage but 
the point is under consideration. 

Dr. Sanyal : Have any students or research scholars been seat abroad, 
to the U.S.A. in particular, to study river problems ? 

Eai Bahadur A. N. Khosla : I am not in a position to answer that. 

Sir A. Dalai : One or .two students have gone for river research. I don’t 
know whether they, have gone, under Government auspices or on their own. I 
bad tjie list before me only two days ago. , 
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' Dr. : One student lias" gone, but not with the Govt, of India’s 

eneouragei it crtb 

Sir A. Dahl : I do not know whether the Govt, sponsored him or whether 
he has goue on Ins own. 

0. 3. State of Preparedness. 

Chairman : The conclusions of the T.A.C. are before you. I do not know 
whether you would like any further information about the roller programme 
or any other aspect of the state of preparedness Tor coping with the road 
programme. - - 

Mr. Sanihiium : The speech of the Hon. Supply Member yesterday about 
this filing was on the whole mfisfaetory ; .but I want a statement of policy 
saying that as early as possible India must be self-sufficient in the matter of 
road-making plant and equipment, 1 want to know whether Government 
accept this - policy, €f: course I am not objecting to getting rollers and other 
things for immediate purposes. I do not say that our road-making plan should 
bo held up till the outre equipment can be made here. But as early as possible, 
in tlic next five or ten year--, our road-making must be self-suffieieut in the 
matter of .Indian plant and material. 1 should like to know whether this ;ts- 
peet has been considered by any responsible official or committee, and if any 
decision- has been arrived at by Government on this question of’ major policy. 
Not only about .road rollers, but there are mathematical, and survey instruments 
and road research about which Ihere should be special arrangements made. 
There are things like bitunim. and other materials which yoii have tei get from 
abroad. Now that we. have got such a big system of roads we should he self- 
sufficient as soon as possible Tl is- important to see that the maintenance of 
foads does hot involve payment in kind, as it were, .that in order to maintain 
Dm roads ot.fr peasants are not forced to part with their produce to foreign 
countries. Of course :t is a question of employment also because it is only in 
road-making plant arid equipmenl that we can obtain the maximuhi employment 
connected with the roads. 1 hero is also the question of skill. We want our 
road-making improved and We Want oiir engineers fo go on experimenting in 
the materials also. .It is only when we prepare these materials that we can 
gd on experimenting ; otherwise: we have to depend v on others. As regards 
railways we are now -becoming more or less self-sufficient in the matter of loco- 
motives and goods and passenger Vehicles. Similarly it should be accepted as 
a definite' policy of Govt, to make our rOad system self-sufficient in plant, 
equipment, research and all matters connected with road making. 

Chairman :• That- is part- ->f the' general policy. That was made - clear 
yesterday. 

Mr KaittMnffin f Even yesterday the HOri. Member - said that they arc 
trying to promote - indigenous manufacture. But I want, a definite declaration 
about making India self-sufficient, i.-e.-, all future replacements should b'e made 
as early as possible' in this country. Some' ordnance factory or • Something 
else may make these things temporarily and then, wheri they close, tll(V thing' 
is stopped. It must become n de-finite policy objective; I Would iihra'se it 
like this— ■ 

11 Tiiat this Committee suggests that- Government should make -it an 
.objective fo pfOtl rice - all road making plant aiid equipment in this country as 
early as possible, 5 

• Dp, fianp&l : “ As" early tif possible fr is vague. You should say three 
°? fiyo years. The separation of executive -arid judifct&ry' had been demanded 



for throe quarter:- of a century and Govt, have said" it will be done as early 
as possible. That d-.-es not mean anytliing. 

yiiy so far as I am concerned, while endorsing the demand made by Mr. 
Santhauam 1 want to diaw yU cation to another aspect of the question. Indian 
public opinion has been very definite in regard to the demand for using Indian 
materials in developing industrial, commercial or road resources of the country. 
And as far as we could ascertain, if materials cannot he produced sufficiently 
.early, Indian public opinion would rather wait to collect the materials here 
before proceeding with the projects. The position is this. We visualise the 
possibility of tailing up all roads on such suitable standards as could be, wjlhin 
reasonable limits o! engineering skill, devised, planned and taken up during 
the next five years with Indian materials like cement, stone chips and binding 
materials and also several concrete' roads on the materials available. If, as 
1 have claimed, cement can be, produced cheap and can be supplied cheap, there 
can be no ground whatever for going over to other countries for materials like 
road rollers, which we suppose Govt, is trying to place large orders for. So 
that for the tune bdug if r-mcl rollers cannot be manufactured and cannot be 
had straightaway, let us do what we can wi.h the road rollers available here ; 
and if over and above you haw got plants ready and schemes actually in hand, 
wc shall go on w , ih cement concrete roads for the same. Even if that emails 
a certain amount of additional cost as capital cost it would save the recurring 
and maintenance cost, and thereby it will ultimately he a less burdensome 
proposition lor the e<‘.mnumi j . So I want it to be definitely laid down that 
no case is made out for importing road rollers or machinery from abroad. 
This must lie a definite and specific recommendation from this Committee. 
We are not convinced, even for immediate supply, of the urgency of importing 
two or three thousand road rollers, one thousand of which have already b-°en 
ordered. It is a curious irony of fate that in the last meeting of this Com- 
mittee, on ihe loth .January last or some such date, while we were discussing 
the quels ion of dewuopjng Indian industries, particularly the manufacture of 
locomotives and wagons and an assurance was given here by the Hon. Member 
in charge of ITaueuig that every attempt was being made to make Indie self- 
supporting in tl:e mailer of producing her requirements of locomotives and 
wagons, orders were on that same day placed, of course without the knowledge 
of members attending here, for five thousand vehicles in Canada. The next 
five years’ supply qf railway goods wagons was completely hooked. 

Chair mait, : Thai order v. as placed very much before that time 

J)r. S y < tnyal : Not before we dismissed it. This Committee was given a 
full-throated assurance that everything was being done to promote Indian 
industries. 

Chairman : I tnink those orders were placed in the middle of the previous 
year. We orden J right thousand from Canada. You may have seen a news- 
paper report then for the first time. 

Dr. iSanyal : If the orders had gone earlier that makes my case even 
stronger. It is no use giving one kind of assurance or promise .here which 
cannot be kept up 01 is nol meant to be kept up. We want to make it per- 
fectly clear ihat w** will not bo benefited and India does not think she is going 
to be benefited by large imp >rts of foreign materials ; and if we cannot get 
our roads built without them we would rather remain where we are than try 
to fritter away our sterling o.i'ances in this uneconomic way. 

That is one aspect of the- -question We want to make clear. Secondly, I 
shoulci like to invite Ihe a Item ion of Sir K\ Mitchell and others responsible 
for this work to i lie bet that Indian industries even now are in a position to 
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supply one thousand read rollon in the course of nine months or a year, given 
suitable encouragement. I made a short survey of it a few mouths ago in 
connection with certain measures of the Bengal Govt, as agents of the Govt, 
of India, perhaps the War Depit. They invited tenders for repairs to certain 
rollers and certain firms gave tenders which were not accepted and others were 
given the tender on the ground that the latter firms would, be supplying or 
executing the orders earlier. In connection with that investigation I came to 
know that there are firms wiio are in a position to manufacture.-road rollers 
here and could, given proper assurance that their products will he taken over 
by the Govt, of India, be in a position to manufacture road rollers, probably 
with a promise to deliver much earlier than Britain can. 

Chairman : Can you mention the firms ? 

Dr. ^anyal : Das Brothers of Howrah is one ; the Indian Machine Tool 
Manufacturing Company ; Marshall’s have already stated their case ; 
Cooper is another. There were four or five firms which tendered and we 
found on imjuiry 1 hat ihey were all in a position to manufacture and to 
expand then- manufacture. We would like to maximise their production. 
We can utilise what we have already got on hand after suitable repairs. The 
plans can be taken up on the basis of cement concrete roads. We should not 
depend for road rollers on foreign countries at all. If that is done, I am 
•sure all replacements could be had from local indigenous sources. That is 
why I wanted to know the time of deliver} 7 . If you say that the delivery must 
be within three months, then the Indian manufacturers could not do that. 
But if you are banking on delivery 2 years hence, surely it would be a better 
proposition to place all orders in India. Indian manufacturers can meet all 
the requirements. 

Sir K. Mitchell : Dr. Sacral wants an assurance- on two points. One is 
that no material should be imported and the other is that no plant should 
be imported. As regards material, the exlent to which the'country can afford 
to make roads in cement concrete depends on the price of cement, and we do 
not, know what the firm price will be. But you may rest assured ihat 
there are very few cnuieors who would make roads now in anything except 
cement concrete provided the traffic is such as to justify the high initial cost:. 
The amount of money available is finite and that is a brake on the use of 
concrete. Moreover where traffic is light and the cost of maintenance low, the 
interest, and repayment of loans on cement concrete may exceed the saving 
in the maintenance charges on a cheaper type. In that "case' the engineer, 
looking to the greate t economy over 20 years, would prefer something Jess 
costly initially. liven if the cost of cement concrete is very high, and we are 
given the money'' to make roads above the standard which the traffic will justify 
(which we have been loid wc are not to do) we will be very pleased to make 
all the roads in cement concrete. Of course, Rs. 20 a ton at the present level 
of prices would be revolutionary. It is equal to about Rs. 12 a ton before the 
war, which wrnuld be magnificent . 

Dr. Snnyal : Don’t drag iu extraneous matter. If yon have a long term 
contract for 10 years, I think I can supply at Rs. 20 a to'n for any quantity of 
cement, with a margin of profit to myself. 

Sir K. Mitchell : I w 7 a? not suggesting that that was the exact considera- 
tion Anyway, as regards the construction of roads and the import of plant 
ior the construction of roads, there are thousands of miles- of road of different 
classes to be built. India can manufacture bricks and stone for the foundation 
ot roads I am afraid that there are thousands of miles of road where we 
may still und that for light traffic, -water-bound macadam, with slight surface 
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dressing, is cheaper, taken o\cr 20 years, than concrete or anything else. For 
these roads, you have to have rollers ; you have to consolidate the carl lien bank, 
although I admit that you do not necessarily need power rollers for that. You 
l, a ve to consolidate, to roll til.; foundation, and yon have to roll the intermediate 
coat, even if you are going to jutt concrete on the top. The estimate we made 
for tlie number of rollers necessary was based on the best estimate possible at 
the time. If there is a revolutionary drop in the price of cement and if you 
can give us a firm quotation on the basis of 11s. 20 a ton ex-factory, we shall 
have to revise those calculations. Even so, we shall require a large number of 
rollers, and if we are to get on, we want them quickly. The position was ex- 
plained by the Hon. the Supply Member the other day. We are going to call 
for tenders in India and I know that Marshals and Coopers will join, and I 
suppose, Das Brothers loo. We are prepared to take the additional rollers' 
which can be made in India by some of the firms. But we have been told I hat 
firms will not he anxious to distal a lot of plant to make rollers on a large 
scale for the first two years and only one- fourth or less than that for the re- 
maining years. It is not a commercial proposition. So, in order to meet the 
- initial increased supply, we have to go abroad, if possible as a temporary 
measure, and also to use the munitions factories, which have ceased to make 
munitions, to make rollers temporarily, on the understanding that these will 
go Gut as soon as the Indian manufacturer is able to take up the full load. But 
I do think that we must get some at least of the initial supply of rollers that 
are required, and will be 3upi>ed, even if cement is Us. 20 a ton. 

Dr. Samjal : Up to what time are the rollers going to be imported ? 

Sir K. Mitchell : We are hoping to get them in 1946. At present the pros- 
pects of netting them in 1946 arc very vemote. 

Dr. Samjal : That is to say, for 2 years you will wait till the industries are 
in a position to supply, and will place orders with them and will not try to 
improve the industry here. 

Sir K. Mitchell : We have placed orders in the United Kingdom already 
and the rate at which they can turn them out is a matter of the industry 
getting back into production. In the meantime we are also getting them 
manufactured in India 

' Dr. Samjal : Has there b-'ch anv limit for delivery ? If they fail to deliver 
in time, will the order he cancelled ? 

Sir K. Mitchell : No, Sir. We have not made that provision. 

Dr. Sanyal : That is our grouse. They will go on indefinitely producing 
and our industry will suffer. 

Chairman : The difficulty is to get them delivered. There is a world 
shortage of road rollers. 

Dr. Sanyal : Exactly. You try in India. Give them 2 years’ time Imre. 

Sir K. Mitchell : I do not think we have considered the question of a 
specific lime limit for these Orders, because the manufacturers, who are taking 
up orders far greater than they can' supply, would probably laugh at us if we 
demand that they should be supplied in a specified - time. They will merely 
say, “ We will supply as soon as we can But if an Indian manufacturer 
Should start and get on to such an extent that we can withdraw from these 
orders in England, 1 do not think we should have the slightest difficulty in 
resiling from the contract. 1 here is a world shortage of rollers. Thev will 
be sold elsewhere. 

Mr. Santhanam : Will India be self-sufficient in this matter of rollers after 
5 years ? 

L1197DPD 
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Sir K. Mi! chill : I sincerely Lope so, yes. 

Dr. Sanyal : We would like U liave this draft as it bas emerged front l he 
1 A 6 modified by the adclir.cn of two provisos. One is, as Mr. San than am 
suggested, that it is the desire ni ihis Policy Committee that within a specified 
lime, not beyond 5 years, India’s requirements of road rollers and road plant 
should be so planned as to make India quite self-sufficient. 

Mr, L’ aider » 1 should like to know if Dr. Sanyal contemplates thaf heavy 
tractors be made in this country. 

Dr. Sanyal : Certainly. I might inform my friend from Sind that, parts 
of heavy tractors excepting the motor are already manufactured here. 

Mr. Calcic r ; Most people prefer to buy a tractor rather than make it up 
iu this fashion. 

Dr. Sanyal : We will start with assembly. For the time being-, we cannot 
manufacture certain parts heie ; oibers we can. The other proviso is iu regard 
to the suggestion that cement <-cn erete roads might be proceeded with along 
with water-bound macadam roads so that the requirements of road rollers will 
be kept at a minimum at various si ages. 

Sir K. Mitchell : Would Dr. Sanyal like to indicate at what premium, 
taking the overall life of the road roller to be 20 years, cement concrete fowls 
should he preferred to other melhods of construction ? 10 per cent. ? 

Dr. Sanyal : The Concrete Association o'f India have Written about it and 
ns an engineer of reputation you knew there haVe been other papers also written 
on that. They have made out a ease showing that even if a. cement concrete 
road costs initially something like b3 per cent, or 50 per cent, more titan any 
other kind of road, ultimately ir is economical to the community. 

Sir K. Mitch dl : Not for every type of traffic. We ourselves will, as far 
as there is money available, decide the Specifications oil the basis of what is 
tiie cheapest as for a 20 year life. You tvisli to go further and say that even if 
t is cheaper, we should still Use concrete. You are suggesting that India 
Should pay lor using the ( oner etc over the normal cast. 

Dr. Sanyal : I leave That f c the Indian National Govt, to decide. Jf is 
quite possible that some premium will be welcome to encourage Indian 
industry. 

Mr. C alder : 1 should like to make one point clear. Dr. Sanyal says he 
speaks for Indian public opinion. He says that Indian public opinion would 
father wait without roads than import machinery from abroad. That may be 
Indian public Opinion in his part of the world, but it is certainly not that iri 
mine. The Govt, of Sind are Vcly keen to get on with roads whether we get 
the machinery in this country or not. Naturally we should prefer to buy in 
this country. But rather than sit down for another 5 years with no roads at 
all, we prefer to bit)- what We want outside and make our roads. 

Dr. Sanyal : I will take up mv friend’s challenge. I am prepared to 
address a public meeting in Sind and get public opinion ascertained. 


C. 4. Supplementary Matters. 

Mr Dean : I wonder if this is the proper time to bring forward the 
question of the Bead Board. Tt is a subject in winch the Indian fcoads 
Congress, which I represent, is interested. I cannot see any special item on 
if 6 mt Jwfn as T sla i 1K !'’ w] i le ^ P or ™ts it to he brought forward, though perhaps 
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based than it is at present, and the other is in giving greater publicity to its 
findings and proposals. In fact, we might almost say that the former' is a long 
term project, but the latter is one which they urge as being of some importance 
immediately. . I do not know that it needs labouring in particular. The 
general feeling of the Roads Congress is that a Departmental Road Board is 
scarcely adequate to discharge the functions laid upon it, that by some con- 
sultation with the Provinces it might be possible, although there are difficulties 
in getting Provincial representation. The further point is that the results of 
its discussions should he given some publicity so that people will know what 
is happening in the Road Board. If this is feasible at all, it would be 
advantageous. 

Chairman : Have you any suggestions as to liow this consultation with 
Provinces, this Provincial representation, should be embodied in the Board ? 
That lias been our difficulty. 

Afr. Dean : I am afraid not immediately, Sir. I .appreciate* that it also leads 
to expansion, and that makes any body which is charged with executive func- 
tions less likely to be expeditious. But it did strike me personally that some 
method of applying a rotational system of Provincial representation might be 
tried. T do not know whether it has been tried in any other branch of adminis- 
tration. : But it is a method that applies to representation on governing bodies 
of a non-official character. Representatives from different areas or different 
interests sit on the governing body in rotation. 

Chairman : The difficulty is that the Road Board is not really a governing 
body. Provinces will be very jealous of their own rights. 

Mr. Dean : *\Ye are voicing to some extent a complaint perhaps that its 
proceedings are not published. But, as originally envisaged by the Inman 
Roads Congress, it certainly had got co-ordinating and executive functions. 
Exactly how it operates as a departmental board, we have no information. 

Sir K. Miiciidi : Our difficulty about rotational representation on the Road 
Board is the size which it would become if individual Provinces, and certain 
States, were to nave representation at reasonable intervals. There is no formal 
representation of the Provinces on the Board, but through the Roads Congress 
and its committees the Board is in fairly close touch with the Provincial poiufc 
of view. As regards our working out of sight like beavers under water, I cart. 
only 1 say that we do work like beavers.' As regards publicity, of the depart- 
mental officers who make up the Road Board one is in Simla and the rest are in 
Delhi,' and we have not been able to get down to regular meeting's. I think 
that we could have more publicity if we had a stronger staff, more officers and 
more regular meetings of the Board ; we could then' find time to tell the world 
what we are doing. All I can say is that we are doing our best — perhaps we 
have done nothing very spectacular, but a little later on, when we have got 
more time and more strength,’ we may be a little bit more spectacular. 

Chairman : The whole of the -work, if I. may sajr so; that has, been consi- 
dered here has been the work of. the Road Board, so that its output is fairly 
considerable. One of the difficulties is the Provincial feeling that the Road 
Board, unless it is independently constituted, shcittlfi pot have ' executive 
powers. I ' have had ’myself strong protests from One Govefmnerittthat the 
-Centre 'is trying to do too much in : tlie^ matter of roads, have to tread 

warily." That, is why we were driven back to tlie. Central Departmental. Com- 
mittee. I think tliat one of these days we shall have to evolve some iiidependr 
ent- central machinery on the lines of the Inter- Statd Commission, in the 
United. States" to cover also transport problems. That will take a .very great 
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deal of working out and it is really a matter for inclusion in the new 
constitution. 

jif r D( , an : i harp one other suggestion arising out of that which I would 
like to put up to your Department and that is, that as on the initiative of the 
Govt of India the Congress wlu'eh I here represent and which is now very 
largely an independent body was inaugurated, is it possible to consider ^ the 
War Transport Department talcing under its wing the inauguration of a 
parallel technical Congress, dealing with road transport, waterway transport, 
shipping and other items of that sort, on the basis 01 which, ultimately , a genm <il 
Communications Body of, technical opinion could be built up ? Something 
of that sort does exist in other countries. But, so far, it is only in respect of 
roads that any such organisation exists in India. 


Mr. Or me rod : I would like to support that proposal, Sir. I think it is 
agreed that the Indian lioads Congress has been most successful in its work. 
We have already recommended that another body should be introduced, the 
Indian Road Transport Congress, and I think the time is ripe for the intro- 
duction of other similar bodies such as au Indian Inland Waterway Congress, an 
Indian Coastal Shipping Congress and an Indian Airways Congress. Bach one 
of these bodies would press their particular interests, in which case it would be 
necessary to have Communications Boards in order to co-ordinate their recom- 
mendations in the common good of the country. Having had practical ex- 
perience of the successful work of the Indian Roads Congress, I urge this 
proposal. 


Chairman : We will give the suggestion consideration and see how it can 
be worked out. * 

Mr. C alder : I suggest that until a more representative Road Board is 
jtormed, the suggestion of the Nagpur Conference he adopted, namely, tliaf au 
Advisory Council be formed on which will be represented various commercial 
road interests and so on. This Advisory Council would advise the present 
Road Board. The T.A.C. is almost entirely official in constitution. t Such 
an Advisory Council would not bv any means be entirely official. 'There might 
be some official representation. But all other interests would he represented 
too. We have seen how at this meeting the decisions of the T.A.C. have be n 
torn to pieces by certain non-official members. Had we an Advisory Council 
constituted as contemplated by the Nagpur Conference, such would not be 
the case. This Advisory Council would have much wider interests than 
Provincial interests. 


Mr. 'Sanihanam : Will it he a substitute for this T.A.C. or in addition ? 

Mr. Colder : The Transport Advisory Council would differ from the Com- ' 
mimications Boards which were in existence before the war. Surely, if the 
Communications Boards could operate actively -with the help of all parties" 
concerned, that would meet that point. We have no means at present of dis- 
cussing these matters at the Provincial level. N 

Sir K, Mitch ell : I would like to say that I agree with Mr. Ormerod. As 
far as the central organisation is concerned, w r e have to get constitutional power. 
These matters which we are discussing are primarily matters in which the exe- 
cutive authority rests in the Provinces. Although we had a Road-Rail Con- 
ference to which the Provinces came, I have always the feeling that if we at 
the Centre take it upon ourselves to consult business interests generally >n 
matters which are the concern of Provincial Govts., they. might very readily 
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say, u Well, 11:1s is our fund ion ; why are you consulting these people over 
our heads V ' 3 Therefore, one of the conclusions of the first meeting of the 
T . A . C . was that Provincial Govts, should set up Boards of Communications 
representative of all interests in the Province, interested or a lice led in any way 
by transport questions, and that matters of policy affecting wide interests should 
be discussed and 'decided there, so that when the Provincial Govts, attended the 
T.A.C., they were not representing solely .the Provincial Govt, or a branch of 
the Secretariat of the Provincial Govt, or a Dept, of the Provincial Govt., but 
the views of the Province after the fullest consultation with the interests con- 
cerned within the Province. Although we here, in doing our job, would very 
giadlv hare an Advisory Counei 1 wmch cm help us, I do not think it is really 
the function of the Centre to s'et up an Advisory body at the Centre to advise 
the Centre on matters uithin the Provincial field, at least not without- the strong 
support of (he Provincial Govts. I think it is far better, if necessaiy, to bring 
it to the notice of Provincial Govts, irat it is desirable to revive their Boards 
of Communications - and make references to them for advice so that we may not 
have complaints that plans are being worked out in the present Advisory 
t'ouncil without non-official opinion having nee n consulted in advance. I think 
that consultation should be "within the Province and not up here. 

Dr. Banyal There is some misunderstanding of the position and function 
■of the Boards of Communications in the Provinces. So far as the Bengal 
Provincial Board of Communications is concerned I am aware that they were 
originally entrusted with examining such schemes as were likely to be forward- 
ed for approval to the Government of India as one of their stipulations in 
connection with the Hoad Fund allotments. Subsequently at the insistence of 
the Provincial members, particularly of some Members of the Legislature, the 
Board of Communication was informally utilised for advising on other projects 
also, projects for which the Provincial allotments of funds were going to be 
utilised. But for the last two years or more, there have been no meetings of 
the Provincial Board of Communications. There was only one meeting, I think. 
The Provincial Government took the view that as the Central Government 
Hoad Fund was suspended and no provision was going to be made, there was no 
point to meet and there has been no meeting of the Board' of Communication 
except on matters where purely local interests were involved. With regard to 
the setting up of a consultative body at the Centre, I also feel some diffidence 
at having numerous advisory bodies of the character suggested even by Mr. 
Ormerod. 

Mr. Ormerod : If I may interrupt, Sir, I did not suggest that at all. I 
wish to see Communications Boards in each Province which would screen all 
demand-, for improved communications. The other bodies proposed by 
Mr. Dean and supported by me would be demi-official bodies on the same lines 
as the Indian Boads Congress, wnli a combination of officials and others assochit- 
e ' with the particular interests concerned, whether inland waterways, coastal 
shipping or roads and the transport side of roads, and kept active by the vested 
1 ..crests concerned, their recommendations being screened by Boards of Com- 
munication in the Provinces" and at the Centre. They are two -entirely different 
proposals. 

Dr. Banyal : Well, I am glad that Mr. Ormerod has explained himself. 
If at the stage where the projects are initiated — i.e. in the Province — there is 
complete understanding between the official and non-official views to consult 
various interests, there cannot be any further justification for a similar body 
di the Centre. But what T haw suggested at an earlier stage and what I want 
to emphasize at the close of our discussions is the urgency of having something 
like a Standing Committee at the Centre to coordinate various plans, — plans 
emanating from the river side, the, road side and the railway side. As I have 
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pointed out to, you, even though we had all been working more or less with 
similar objectives, ultimately the plans before us will show the necessity of 
further examination of these objectives. Some of them are overlapping. Some 
are taken up to cover areas which have hitherto not been in the original esti- 
mate or plan, and there must be one body of official and non-official men forming 
a Standing Committee to advise the Member in charge of Communications be- 
fore actually any particular scheme either on road or railway is taken up. That 
body should also decide on the priority of' any particular project after consider- 
ation of the various faclors\in the country. I would suggest that \shatever may 
he done, let Ihere not be a repetition of the mistakes of tlie past by creating 
water-tight compartments, particularly in the sphere of transport, and let ns 
try to coordinate the efforts' of railway development with road development, 
and let that co-ordinating machinery not be left to one individual or to indivi- 
duals who. each in his own sphere may be a giant', but let it be left to some 
Standing Committee recruited from the rank of experts or officials or non- 
oflieiuls who eonhi give an unbiassed opinion. The} r could advise the Member 
in charge who will be the final authority in giving a decision. 

Chairman : That just sums up the difficulty. The final authority rests in 
the Province. 

Dr. San uni : The approval of the planning, like National Highways and 
railways, will he yours. 

Chairman : "Roads is a Provincial subject. I should mention that the 
Central Government has a voice in these matters, and in addition to these Com- 
mittees we have three Committees in the Legislature which have t 0 he consulted 
in these matters — the Standing Committee for Roads, the Railway Advisory 
Committee, and the Standing Finance Committee* for Railways. AH of these 
come in on these questions and all of their advice we have to take. 

Mr. Sanihannm : You may incorporate, all these committees into one Com- 
munications Committee of ihe Central Legislature. 

. Chairman : But they all deal with different aspects of tlie subject. 


It seems' to me that two proposals might go forward from this Committee : 

(1) That the Government of India should be asked to consider the desir- 
ability ol organizing Committees on the lines of 'the Indian Roads Congress 
to cover other forms of activities of inland transport ; and 

(2) That it l e brought to the notice of Provincial Governments that if 
might be advantageous that the Boards of Communications 'should be 
revived to screen proposals for road development. 

Mr. Ormcrod : One difficulty would have to be overcome in the Provincial 
Boards of Communications, railways being a Central subject and roads a 
Provincial one. In the past (I refer to my experience with the Bombay Board 
of "Communications) Railway representatives always, said ‘ no ’ to every Road 
project put forward, while Roads representatives showed themselves willin'? to 
change their views m the light of the discussions "which took place. This 
brought proposals fo a standstill on many occasions and caused me to remark 
at the time that Railway representatives apparently kiieV Only one : \vord in the 
' English language and that was 'no \ ’’ ' ' - 


Chairman : I think we ba^e advanced a very long Way’ on road-rad co- 
ordination and I hope we shall advance much further in 'the coordinating machi- 
nery wo are setting up. T hope you will see a much greater degree' : of !,:i co- 
ordination between the two. * '* 


Mr. Grmerod : I think that if you could, in the resolution, specify the 
various forms of communications, it would help. "We want the maximum avail- 
ability from all forms of communications dpve-tailed into tlie national cause. 



Willie seeking pressure froin all sources'' of transport within the scope available, 
We do not want that this pressure should be expanded in one particular direction 
Or another, if not in keeping Willi the general welfare of the country. 

Chairman, i Would you sltggest a wording ? 

Mr. Ormrrbd : The organisation should iilclilde the Indian Hoads Congress, 
the proposed Indian Hoads Transport Congress, the Hailway Boanl already in 
existence, a proposed Indian Lid and Waterways Congress, a proposed Indian 
Coastal Shipping Congresis, and a proposed Indian Airways Congress, with 
Communications Boards in the Provinces and at the Centre, coordinating the 
interests of all. 

Dr. Fany al : IJew would you solve the prohlein if two heads of your 
department eolne Up 'With projects which are equally acceptable ? Would 'in' 
Arthur Griffin ’s‘ proposals for railways be given preference ovCr ►Sir Ii. Mitchell 
proposal for a National Highway 1 I feel from tile discussions that we have 
had in the last few days that projects that have been jtlst marked out In the 
hiap are still in the process of formation, The railway Schemes also seem to 
he merely an outline, Traffic surveys have to he taken and a lot of things are 
to be examined. After all thesr data are collected a small committee should 
go illtc- the whole question and advise Which should be in the national interest 
and which should not be proceeded with. How are you going to do that ? 
Each Province would send in its own recommendation aiid there Would he 
alternative recommendations also. There must he some machinery finally td 
advise you as to the project that should be proceeded with and the alignments 
that should ultimately have your acceptance, 

Sir B. P. Singh Roy : I am doubtful whether a single body would be of 
much help. As time progresses, I am afraid, the autonomous Provinces ard 
going to be more and more self-conscious' and they would naturally resent any 
interference by the Centre. So the Member in charge at the Centre would 
have to consider the suggestions from the different Provinces for different 
schemes and would have to come to his decision in the light of the rccommenda* 
tions from the various Provinces. The decision will be the decision of film 
Member in charge in {he light of the recommendations' of the Provinces. I think 
another Committee will be mere duplication of work. 

Chairman • On ihese communication matters, I do sometimes, suffer fiom 
multiplicity of Committees who do not always give the Same advice and one 
ultimately has to decide betweeu the advice of the different committees. If 1 
may say so, coordination, in my mind, should go further back to the Province. 
Take Bengal. We have discussed two prominent eases : the Barisal railway 
and the Kaiigapara railway, which run, in both eases, parallel with Waterways 
at d witli projected roads. It seems to me those are recommendations' which 
Should come froin the Provincial Government and the railway and waterways 
interests locally. If you had an all India Committee, they Would not he able 
to go into it in the same detail as the local interests. That is Where co-ordination 
Should begin and we should get considered opinion from there. That brings us 
hack to the revival of the Board of Communications. 

Di\ Sanyul i Is this the future policy that is being proposed ? 

Chairman : I axe talking about the way these ’things ought to he resolved. 

Dr. Sonyat : So far the opinion expressed by the Provinces is nowhere fLcax* 
What has been planned ultimately by the Centre. 

Chairman : The Centre have not yet ultimately planned. I said so in my 
Opening speech. 

Hr, Sanyal ; Will this prevail' or" that ? 



Chairman : The ultimate decision on /National Highways -will rest with 
I'enfre but I do not want to come to any decision until I have had full Proviu- 

» » i / i * * 


Cen 

cial consultation 


Dr. Sanyo! : So the Province’s opinion as appears now either has not come 
In proper time or has not been given due attention. We would like to know 
exactly what procedure you would like to follow. 


Mr. Qrmerod : If we had Communications Boards working actively in the 
Provinces, all these problems would be dealt with by these Boards before reach- 
ing the Centre, in Which case the people of the Province ‘Would he enabled to 
give an expression of opinion in time. You remarked just now that OomimUib 
cations Boards in the past wore limited to dealing- with schemes financed under 
the Bond Blind. Bor the purposes in mind, ihe scope would be increased to 
cover all forms of proposed eoihmunl cations Whether financed provineially or 
centrally* 


Dr. Sanyal : The Post-war Planning Committee lias not functoined. 

Mr. O' merod : The Chairman’s proposal was that these should be screened 
in the Provinces through the medium of Communication Boards. . 

Dr, Sanyal : No road project or railway project would be finalized without 
previous consultation with or approval of the Provincial Board of Communi- 
cations. 


Mr. Ormerod : That is how I understand it. 


Chairman : We should ceriainly like to have the views of the Provincial 
Board of Communications .before coming to any decision on the construction erf 
railways. May I refer you to the concise statement of policj- to secure the co- 
ordinated development of road and rail transport adopted by the T.A.C. at- 
its meetings on the 7th, 8th & 9th January, 1935. 

“ Each Local Government should create or maintain Provincial Boards 
of Communications with advisory functions relating to matters concerning 
the co-ordination of road, rail and inland water transport, on which the- 
railways and inland water transport of the Province should be adequately 
represented, and no important scheme of road, rail or inland -waterway 
development should be approved by the Local Government until .it has been 
discussed by the Board after adequate notice has been given to the various 
interests concerned.” 


1 think today we can profitably cut discussion short by suggesting that this 
resolution might be brought to the notice of -Provinces. 

Mr. SarJtar : So far as railway schemes are concerned, the Bengal Govern- 
ment constituted a Committee in which other interests were represented. The 
post-war reconstruction Committee was functioning and the committee had the 
Opportunity of examining the scheme in particular detail before we sent it to 
the Govt. $f India. 

Chairman : There is still a little doubt in my inind. Take the Goalpara 
project. You are proposing to put a read and railway beside it. I would not 
decide on that until I had further advice locally. 

Mr. Sarhar : The meeting which decided that was attended by all the iniu 
rests concerned. 

Chairman : Do we agree to bring to the notice of Provincial Governments 
this resolution ; and agree that the Government of India should be asked to 
consider the desirability of organizing committees on the lines of ’ the Indian- 
Boacls Congress to cover these other forms of transport ? 
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Mr. SarJcar : Vv lien Ministries are formed we think that, these reconstruc- 
tion committees will be revived. In addition -to all of these, will it be necessary 
to have a Road Committee ? 

Dr. Sanyal : At the moment none is functioning. 

Mr. Sarkar : It may be so but we are expecting to revive our Committees 
as soon as the Ministry is revived. 

Chairman : That is a matter, for the Provinces to decide. But a Committee 
to carry out the functions specified would be a good thing. 

Mr. Sanlhanam : The Road Board is a permanent part of the organisation, 
but the reconstruction committee is temporary. - 

Chairman : So much for the revival, or creation of other Boards of Com- 
munications or Congresses. "We want to get settled the first point raised on 
the state of preparedness. 

Mr. Sanfhanam’s suggestion was that we should make it an objective to 
manufacture all road-making equipment in India within five years and so far 
as possible to use only Indian materials. There can be no difficulty in agreeing 
on that. . Dr. Sanyal wanted to go a good deal further. I suggest that we stand 
on Mr. Santhanam’s recommendation. We will take that as agreed. 


C. 4. Engineering Personnel. 

Chairman : I do not think we need spend much time on Engineering 
Personnel — it is on the agenda. 

Dr. Sanyal : I would like to make it clear that I do not agree with this 
conclusion that a central pool of engineering officers is not necessary. On the 
contrary I feel that in view of the continued cry in my Province, at least, about 
this d'earth of engineering officers, it will be very helpful if a sort of common 
pool is made, from which, as and when demands from various Provinces come 
for increased work as we lake up particular road projects, this pool might 
supply more officers if necessary in a particular area. I quite see that the 
engineering officers in a Province, might not like it. A pool would mean the 
possibility of interchange of men, and their prospects would to some extent be 
-retarded, and young men in the Province would not like to be superseded by 
others coming from outside and so on ; but from the national wider point of 
view, a pool would be distinctly helpful ; it would enable a larger number of 
officers to be drawn upon as and when required in particular areas. 

Chairman : I do not think there is really very much to he said, because the 
resolution is to the effect that the general position is that the shortage of engi- 
-ncer officers is not such as to call for special measures such as the creation of a 
central pool. It is not for ns to say that the Provinces do not know their own. 
business in the matter of officers. 

Dr. Sanyal : I hope we will not he told in future that a particular work 
could not be done for want of officers: this sort of reply has been given in 
Bengal. 

Chairman : You cannot form a pool with one or two Provinces only. 

Mr. Sanihanam : IIow can you compel a Provincial Government to taice 
from the central pool ? Unless they want it, you cannot thrust any officers on 
them, and you will bare superfluous men. 

, Chairman : The vast majority of Provinces said they did not want it ; one 
or two said they did ; but there was so little support that we came to the con- 
clusion that we could uot go ahead, a,nd Provinces must make their own arrange- 
ments. 

LII97DPD - 



D. 1 . Report of the Port Development Committee. 

Dr. Stinyal : Willi regard to the question of port facilities, I must begin 
, by congratulating the departmental committee on the way in which they have 
drawn attention to the vital problems in a very logical and cogent manner. I do 
not quarrel with their findings. The only point I would like the Government 
to take note of is tnat in regard to the major ports — and here I am talking 
particularly of Calcutta — we think that in spite of the fact that the port may 
be in a position to handle postwar traffic to the extent estimated at the present 
moment, there is scope for modernising the port in some important respects - 7 
at certain of the jetties we require imported machinery to be fitted up and some 
of the arrangements should be scrapped. The cost of handling at Calcutta port 
has gone up during recent years ; and if we want to give trade the relief that 
is very much needed, the cost of handling must be brought down and this 
can only be done by modernising the arrangements. 

We have felt two things to be necessary in the Calcutta Port. One is 
better arrangements for maintaining the channel from the sea to the port : 
the dredging arrangements of late have developed into rather dangerous pro- 
portions. These shoals and bars have not been maintained in the standard 
which we should like and vessels 30 ft. and above have to wait for tidal periods 
before entering. This state of affairs has got to be done away with. The 
third point that is needed is s'ome considerable facility for ship building and 
better repairs. There is some repair yard now, but ship building is a very 
important ancillary to a big porl and that has also to be looked into. That is 
about the port of Calcutta. 

Sc far as Chittagong is concerned, a good deal of improvement is needed, 
and 1 feel that it has been taken note of ; and as I have stated earlier, a small 
port in the Orissa coast might also be improved — particularly Cbandbaii, 
whicli at the present moment permits vessels up to 12 feet or 14 feet at times 
to come in ; this will facilitate movement of grains, particularly paddy and 
pulses' and other commodities. That port is only 40 miles off from the railway 
station and it is all the more necessary for developing that area. It is connect- 
ed by inland water ways to Cuttack and eventually, if the Mahanadi is im- 
proved, it will open up the hinterland to coastal traffic. 

Mr. Sanihivam : I have already pointed out that this committee for port 
development was not given any kind of target for postwar expansion, and so it 
was linrted by live terms of reference asking whether the present capacity of 
these ports will be adequate in the years immediately succeeding the termination 
of the war against Japan. There are also two other defects in the terms of 
reference. It is not sufficient if the present capacity is adequate to exports or 
imports. It is necessary to find out whether the present 'distribution of ports 
gives India the maximum benefit of these exports and imports. What is the 
good of getting big machinery in Bombay and 1 then transporting it two thousand 
miles to the east coast ? the facilities may be called adequate in a very limited 
sense, because the stuff can be landed in India ; bull if you have to carry if 
another 2,000 miles to the place where it is needed, then it is very unsatisfac- 
tory arrangement ; and so the committee should have been asked to report 
whether the present distribution of exports and imports is well served by the 
present distribution of ports. I know they have recommended that a large 
port on the cast coast is necessary. But there should have been a term of 
reference to that effect. 

As regards strategic requirements in the recent war we know that if 
only the ports of Bombay and Calcutta had been sabotaged, the whole of the 
defence woffid have eollaps’ed. In a country with three thousand miles of 
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coast line, can we be satisfied with two or three ports in the event of an emev- 
gene 3 r i you rely on strategic railways and on strategic roads hut when it 
comes to ports, why should the strategic consideration be eliminated altogether ; 
The fact is that yon think after all the defence is somewhere in London or 
Portsmouth ana the British Navy is there, so that strategic considerations in 
India need not be thought of. I think that part of the policy must be considered. 

I find that the committee was appointed to report on major' ports ; but 
tlie\ r say the time has come for seeing that if any large port is needed, it must be 
started as a minor port. I do not quite understand the implications of this’. If 
we conclude that some large ports are needed for this country, then we should^ 
go about creating conditions for thos'e large ports. I do not see how from the 
data a conclusion can be arrived at that you should create a minor port first and 
then see if it can be developed into a large port. It is a sort of obiter dictum 
of this committee — on page 11 they say : 

“ If and when new ports are planned, they should be developed in the 

first place as minor ports', mainly for the use of coastal traffic, before being 

made to meet the demands of large scale overseas trade.” 

I do not understand the rationale of this recommendation. Ports can be 
planned ouly uith reference to long term planning : you do not plan ports for 
two or three or five years — you plan ports for 30 or 50 or 100 years. "We must 
therefore have long term planning in the case of ports. Either we want ports 
or we do not. If wc want them, there is the acquisition of sites for wharves 
and other buildings, etc., and we should have everything which a large port 
should have. Otherwise people will buy up the land and it will be haphazard 
development and you cannot do that. For a large port, it should be planned 
from the very beginning. You need not spend all the amount at once, but the 
planning itself must be on tbe basis of a large port. It is only when this is 
done that we can have satisfactory facilities. Also it is wrong to calculate 
possibilities of increasing trade. The creation of ports itself creates imports 
and exports. For instance, between Madras and Cochin if yon have a big- 
large port in the south, I am sure many more things will be bought from out- 
side by the public than they are doing now, because the difficulty of getting 
by rail many things from Madras or Cochin makes the cost so prohibitive, and 
so it prevents tbe development of industries as well as international commerce. 
A broader and a longer outlook is needed in this matter. I do agree to the 
appointment of a technical sub-committee, but its terms of reference should 
be broader, and il should be able to report how many more ports are needed m 
this country both from long term trade as well as strategic requirements, where 
those ports can he located and what are the initial steps that must be taken with 
a view to their ultimate development as major ports. 

Chairman : I quite agree on the necessity of planning on a long term basis 
for ports but we have to bear in mind the traffic in sight ; we have endeavoured 
to plan so far for the traffic that we can see in sight. It is not easy to foresee 
what the overseas trade of India will be in view of the policies which are being 
adopted. For inslanee, it is proposed to crush groundnuts in India and utilise 
them in India. That will limit the export of groundnuts. It is proposed to 
manufacture machinery in India, road rollers and things of that type and not 
import them. These will naturally reduce the overseas trade. For long term 
plans like that, we in the "War Transport side are dependent on guidance from 
other departments. We have taken into account what guidance we could get, 
but we cannot really foresee much further than five years ahead. For the first ' 
five years the capacity is adequate. That is the immediate problem that wo 
have before us, but we have to look at the question whether the plans of tho 
Planning and Development Department would lead to such an increase of trad.fi 
as to lead us rapidly to expand tbe ports 
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ports on any stretch of coast line which they thought ought to be served, and 
they cume to the conclusion that, apart from the need for a large deep sea port - 
and a sheltered dock on the east coast of India' capable of taking large modem 
vessels, to tlieir mind there was at present no need for any additional major 
port on any particular stretch of coast line. Mr. Santhanam also remarked on - 
the possible terms of reference to the technical sub-committee. Of course f T 
must explain that the terms of reference to that committee will be quite differ- 
ent from the terms to the Port Development Committee. They would first be 
asked to give their views on the suggestion of a modern dock to ..be constructed 
on the east coast of India, and then they would be asked to advise on the various) 
suggestions that have been put forward by Provincial and State Governments. 

I think that is all I have to say. 

Chairman : The two questions in the covering paper are — 

(1) concerning the appointment of a technical committee and, (2) 
whether the report^ should be circulated to the Chambers of Co'mmerce for 
opinion. 

I take it that the answer to both these points is ‘ yes ’ 

(The Committee agreed.) 

That concludes our agenda. 

Sir B. P. Singh Boy : It is my pleasant duty on behalf of my colleagues to 
offer a hearty vote of thanks to the Chair. The way in which you, Sir, have 
discharged your duties as Chairman of this Committee has excited our admira- 
tion and respect. The subjects were complicated and your unruffled temper 
and vast experience as a business man have enabled us to come to tangible and 
concrete results. 

(Sir B. P. Singh Roy also congratulated the War Transport Department 
on the satisfactory progress made in co-ordinating the different forms of 
. transport and expressed his appreciation of the way in ydiich the officers of the 
department had carried out their duties. The motion was supported by Dr, 
Deshmukli.) 

Chairman : I thank you very much indeed for your kind words. In meet- 
ings of this sort and with complicated subjects such as these, all is well that ends 
fairly well. I do think that we have reached a large measure of agreement on 
a number of points, and we have reached concrete decisions which enable us to 
get ahead, and that is the object of these meetings. It is not merely to express 
views. 

I particularly appreciate the remarks made in regard to the officers Of the 
department. I wish to say how appreciative I am of their work, especially 
during the war. In particular I would like to express my personal apprecia- 
tion of Sir Kenneth Mitchell who has been working on this complicated agenda 
night and day for months. There is an immense volume of work involved in 
producing documents of this 'nature and boiling them down to something that 
will lead to tangible results. I am sure I am voicing the view of every one 
here when I say how grateful we are for the hard work he has put in in this 
connection. Gentlemen, I thank you. 

The proceedings then terminated and the committee adjourned. 
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CONCLUSION^. • 

A. Kailway Development. 

The Committee took note of tlie provisional proposals and recorded the 
view that effective machinery should he set up for consultation between the 
railway administrations and official and other interests in the Provinces and, 
particularly in Eastern India, river transport interests ; and that special 
regard should be had to the effect of railway, construction on natural drainage 
and hence oil public health. 

B. Road Transport and Road Rail Co-ordination. 

1. The “ Code Subject— 

(a) to the objections of two members to para, 5 of the Code, as noted in 

the record of the proceedings ; 

(b) to clarification of the implications of para. 7 (1) ; and 

(c) to the comments of members on certain points of detail as noted 

in the record of the proceedings ; 

the Committee agreed 'that the Code may be recommended to the Centra] and 
Provincial Governments for acceptance. 

2. 'Amendment of the Motor Vehicles Act. — The Committee reserved their 
comments on the proposals to amend the Motor Vehicles Act pending publica- 
lion of the draft Bill. 

3. Employment of ex-service men in road transport. — The Committee was 
divided as to the best method of securing employment of ex-service men in 
transport. Some of the non-official members were opposed to the recommenda- 
tion in para. 3 (2) of the conclusions of the Transport Advisory Council andi 
considered that Provincial Governments should use other means than compul- 
sion in the manner therein proposed to ensure that road transport operators 
reserve a specified proportion of future vacancies to ex-service men. 

C. Road Development. 

1. The National Highway Scheme. — (1) The Committee accepted in general 
the scheme of National Highways as agreed to by the Transport Advisory 
Council, with the proviso that the standards of construction and the priority 
accorded to their development should not be such as to prejudice balanced 
development of district and village roads. 

(2) The majority of non-official members supported the attitude taken up 
by the majority of Provincial representatives in the Transport Advisory Coun- 
cil in respect of the Road Fund ; and the majority of the Provincial and non- 
official members of the Committee desired to record their opinion that the Road 
Fund should not be discontinued, but should be continued in its prasent form 
and its permissible Uses extended to cover maintenance ; pro tanto deductions, 
if necessary, being made from any subventions from Central resources for post- 
war reconstruction in the Provincial field. 

2. The employment of ex-service men on road construction . — (1) The Com- 
mittee generally supported the conclusions of the Transport Advisory Council, 
but laid stress on the need for flexibility in ally schemes. 
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(2) In particular the Committee, while • agreeing that 'the claims of ex- 
service men should have due consideration, drew attention to the difficulties 
which are likely to arise in the special contract scheme, and recommended that 
the various proposals, and also the greater use of departmental labour wherever 
suitable, should be further explored ; and that the financial implications of the 
different schemes should be further studied. 

3. State of prepay cdiu.ss . — The Committee noted the conclusions of the 
Transport Advisory Council in this matter and recommended that ’the Central 
Government should make it their objective — 

(a) that within five years arrangements should be completed for the 
manufacture in India of all road-making plant and equipment required for 
her own purposes ; and 

(b) that as far as possible only Indian materials should be used in road 
construction. 

4. Supplementary matters. — (1) The non-official members of the Committee 
wished io bring to the notice of Provincial Governments the desirability of 
reviving the Provincial Boards of Communications recommended in clause (e) 
of Part III of the Concise Statement of Policy adopted by the Transport 
Advisory Council at its first meeting in January 1935 which runs as follows — 

“ Each local Government should create or maintain provincial Boards 
of Communications with advisory functions, relating to matters concerning 
the co-ordination of road, rail and inland water transport, on which the 
railways and inland water transport of the province should be adequately 
represented, and no important scheme of road, rail or inland waterway 
development should be approved by the local Government until it has been 
discussed by the Board after adequate notice has been given to the various 
interests concerned 

(2) The non-official members of the Committee brought to the notice of 
the Central Government the desirability of the Central Government's sponsor- 
ing the creation of bodies, on the model of the Indian Roads Congress, to deal 
with Road Transport, Inland Water Transport, and Coastal Shipping, respec- 
tively. 

D. Report of the Port Development Committee. 

The Committee agreed with the lines on which action had so far been taken, 
and were in favour of the proposals to appoint a technical committee to investi- 
gate fully the suggestions made in para. 15 of the Report, and to circulate the 
Report to Chambers of Commerce for opinion. 
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• APPENDIX I. 

AGENDA. 

1. Road Development (including Resettlement). 

2. Road Transport and Road-Rail Relations (including Resettlement). 

3. Post-war Railway Plans. 

4. R-eport of the Port Development Committee. 


Item 1 — Road Development (including Resettlement). . > 

At its meeting in January 1945 the Committee generally accepted the classifica- 
tion of roads and recommended that the Central Government should assume liability - 
for National Highways and set up the necessary organisation to assist Provinces with 
technical problems in connection with road development generally. The committee 
further endorsed the view that special attention should be given to tbe improvement 
of district and village roads, so as to effect a balanced plan. 

2. The Central Government have now made specific proposals to Provincial 
Governments in respect of the scheme of National Highways and the conditions 
upon which the Central Government feel they would be justified in accepting the 
liability. A copy of the letter on tbe subject addressed to Provincial Governments 
is appended . 

3. It will be noticed that a number of National Highways inevitably pass 

through .States. It is not the intention of the Central Government to accept any 

liability in the ease of States whose financial resources are apparently such as to- 

enable them to construct and maintain these roads to the standard adopted in 

British India, hut they propose to negotiate with other States as to the measure of 

financial assistance necessary, and regarding the other conditions- 

-J. It will be observed that, in sub-para, (vii) of paragraph 6 of the letter • to 
Provinces, it is made a condition of the assumption by the Centre of liability for 
National Highways that Provinces should, in applying available resources to road 
development, attach particular importance to district and village roads. 

5. Plans for the employment of ex-service men on road construction, on condi- 
tions as to wages, housing, sanitation and so forth which can reasonably ffie regarded 
as suitable for them, have been suggested to Provincial Governments and null be dis- 
cussed .at 1 - the Transport Advisory Council meeting which will be held on dates- 
immediately preceding the meeting of the Policy Committee. Recommendations 
made at those discussions will be reported to the Committee. 

6. In the matter of technical assistance to Provinces, plans are being matured 
with the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research for the establishment of a 
Central Road Research Institute at Delhi and it is hoped that an early beginning will 
be made. This will be linked on tbe one hand with the whole scheme of research and 
cn the other with smaller* road research and experimental stations in Provinces, ' 
through an organisation for technical co-ordination and information under the Road 
Board. 

7. The Committee at its last meeting referred to the need to co-ordinate .the 
rand development plan with the industrial, particularly in the avoidance of import 
-of huge quantities of materials and plant. Subject to the consideration of the- 
urgency of making early progress with road development both to provide 'employment 
and as a pi-e-requisite of much other development, and to considerations of economy, 
no avoidable imports will be. made. Detailed specifications for the immense road 
plan have not yet been worked out — and must necessarily' depend on the traffic and 
climatic conditions of each case. Speaking generally the cost of making in cement 
concrete all hard surface roads — other than those left as plain metalling or surfaced 
with indigenous tar and bitumen — will be prohibitive ; and some bitumen may have 
to be imported. But the necessity for imports will be carefully and continuously 
scrutinised, and avoidance of unnecessary imports will be strongly pressed upon 
Provinces. As to plant, there is an immediate need for large numbers of rollers 
which Indian Industry cannot supply at present and which must be obtained front 
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abroad if the road plan is not io be seriously set back. This requires an annual 
procurement in the next two or three years at a rate far in excess of the future 
regular recurring demand m India ; and manufacturers in India have been asked to 
tender for a small order on^ the basis of the probable future replacement demand. 
Should they be able and ready temporarily to expand immediately to cover the spate 
demand, they will be encouraged to do so. All hand tools can’ be made in India ; 
specifications have been given to D.G.M.P. and Provinces have been asked to place 
their indents on that officer. Other items of road making plant sufficient for the 
immediate needs of the road plan are probably available from war surpluses. The 
question of the future manufacture of these is being examined by a sub-panel. 


Letter No. PL-13 (20), dated 14th September 1945, from the War' Transport Depart- 
ment to all Provincial Governments . 

1 am directed to forward herewith a map* showing the roads which the Central 
Government now propose to classify as National Highways, together with a number 
of mileage and other statements as detailed at the foot of this letter. The align- 
ments shown on the map are in certain cases not yet final and subject to further 
investigation and discussion with the Provincial Government concerned. 

2. (1) Without prejudice to the constitutional position, and subject to the vote 
of the Legislature, and to agreement being reached between the Central and the 
Provincial Governments in, respect of the matters set out in para. 6 below, the 
Central Government are prepared, as part of a comprehensive policy for communica- 
tions and transport and as part of their contributions to the financing of post-war 
developments in the Provincial fields, to accept future liability for the development 
and maintenance of National Highways in accordance with estimates to be approved 
by them from time to time and with effect : — 

(i) in respect of maintenance, from the 1st of April 1947 ; or 

(tii) in respect of “ original works ,J> from the date of specific sanction in each 

case, which date may in certain cases he prior to the 1st of April 1947. 

(2) It is hoped that the necessary agreement will be reached as a result of the 
- discussions at the next meeting of the Transport Advisory Council, but should it be 
necessary in any case, for urgent reasons, for the Provincial Government 'to under- 
take liabilities in respect of land acquisition, or for construction, before agreement 
has been reached, the Central Government will be prepared to accept retrospectively 
upon conclusion of the agreement any liabilities for National Highways incurred 
with iheir specific, approval after the date of this letter. 

3. The system of National Highways now proposed is less extensive than that, 
illustrated in the Nagpur plan which was circulated to Provincial Governments with 
the Posts and Air Department letter No. R.185, dated the 29th February 194ri. The 
omissions are due in the main to the fact that the Central Government are, unless 
there are special considerations in any case, prepared to class as National Highways 
effiy those roads which are of interest to more than one unit of admir.istratio'n in 
British India. Consequently, as will he seen, only those roads in Indian States have 
been included "in the system which are accepted as a necessary part of the through 
communications of the country as a whole. 

4. The continuance of allocations from the Central Road Fund to Provincial 
Governments for road development would, under the new conditions and having 
regard to the scale of assistance involved by the acceptance of National Highways as 
a Central liability and also to the financial' assistance over the whole field of Provin- 
cial “Development, be an anomaly. In the circumstances the Central Government do 
hot consider it necessary that allocations to Provinces from this Fknd should con- 
tinue, and they propose ’therefore that these allocations should be discontinued after 

distribution of the revenue accruing to the fund during the current financial year. 

3. (1) The Central Government wish to take this occasion to conclude with 
Pioviucial Governments a clearly agreed convention on the various questions- relating 

*Not reproduced. 
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transport co-ordination which have been under discussion in the Transport 
Advisory Council from time to time, and thus to- summarise in one place a statement 
clearly defining the common policy in this matter which the Central and Provincial 
Government jointly undertake to pursue. 

(2) The Central Government recognise that, in inviting the Provincial Governments 
to exercise their executive authority in conformity with this agreed convention, they are 
asking them to impose upon themselves certain limitations in the exercise of that \ 
authority. They believe, however, that Provincial Governments fully recognise that \ 
the great difficulties and complexities inherent in the many problems of road and rail 
coordination are necessarily rendered more difficult by the existing constitutional. r 
divisions of function and cannot fail to be aggravated by too rigid an insistence upon * 
precise demarcation of the limits of those divisions. As stated by the Hon’ble the 
finance Member at the last meeting of the Transport Advisory Council, the execution 
of the various plans for post-war reconstruction will require very elose co-operation 
and co-ordination between the Provincial and Central Governments, and the Central 
Government feel that they are on sure ground in urging, that if they on their side 
have, in the sphere of finance, to go beyond constitutional rigidities, Provincial Gov-, 
ernments should for their part be prepared to adjust the rigidity of their constitu- 
tional prei’ogatives to the needs of a common policy. The reasons for which the 
Central Government consider it imperative at this stage to institute a policy and 
practice of real and effective co-ordination between rail and road transport have been 
stated from time to time in the Transport Advisor} 7 Council and are repeated at 
length in the introductory explanatory note to the draft- “ Code H which is being 
circulated with this letter. These reasons need not therefore be recapitulated here. 

(i. Apart from the necessity ot' reaching agreement regarding the control of road 
riausport on the lines suggested in the draft 1 ‘ Code”, the special frinditions which 
f hc Central Government feel should apply in the case of National Highways were, in 
ihe main, discussed at the last meeting of the Transport Advisory Council with vary- 
ing degrees of agreement on different points. It is however necessary to recapitulate 
them here. The special arrangements which the Central Government propose niyC 
rcopccl of the control of long distance goods traffic on National Highways have been^s 
dealt with in the “ Code ” and the explanatory memorandum therewith. The 
remaining conditions which the Central Government wish to couple with their accept- 
ance of liability for National Highways and to embody in an agreement with 
Provinces are that : — 

(i) Provincial Governments will accept as final the decision of the Central 
Government as to the inclusion of any road in the National Highway system, the 
standards to which the different parts of the system are to be developed and 
maintained, and as to the priority of execution of any work of construction or 
improvement. 

(ii) Detailed estimates for all expenditure on National Highways will be sub- 
ject to the technical and financial sanction of the Central Government or the 
Central Road Board. 

(iii) The Central Government will have the right to employ its own agency" < 

for the development and maintenance of National Highways, but normally Pro- _ 

vineial Governments will undertake this through their Public Works or High- 

way Departments. 

The Central Government will reimburse Provincial Governments in respect of estafo.. 
Ji&hment and tools and plant charges as follows : — i 

(a) where the work or maintenance is carried out by the regular Executive S 

Divisions of the Provincial Public Works Department, at a rate of 7i per eent. j 

on the works or repairs expenditure brought to account, and 

(b) in the case of major projects where establishment charges can be isolated^ 

as in the case of large bridges, the actual cost of establishment employed oh the 
work without any allowance for administration (Chief and Superintending En- j 
giueers and their offices) plus a fair allowance for wear and tear of tools and j 
plant or 7 J per cent, of the cost of the work whichever is less. . j 

Note : — The status of these roads as regards the vesting of the property | 
therein will not be affected by their classification as National Highways, and 1 


So long as the Provincial Public Works Agency is employed on tbeir construction 1 
and maintenance, liabilities attaching to ownership will remain with the Pro- 
vincial Government. 

(iv) Provincial Governments will regulate traffic, prevent encroachment on 
road lands, and promote legislation as necessary to control roadside (ribbon) 
development, to restrict access to National Highways and to levy betterment 
(or unearned increment) value, ull in accordance with the advice_. of the Central 
(Government which may be given tli rough the Central Road Board. 

Note : — The Central Government lay no claim to receive any payment on 
account of levy of betterment value. They are only concerned tliat when roads 
arc developed from Central funds in areas in which industrial and residential 
development necessarily follow, the betterment value, or a reasonable part 
thereof, should accrue to the public purse . 

(v) Save with the approval of the Central Government in exceptional cases, 
National Highways will bo Tree of all tolls or other imposts in respect of all motor 
vehicles o'n which the vehicle tax has been duly paid in a Province or in a “ reci- 
procating ” State, that is a State issuing a certificate of registration which under 
Section 28 of the Motor Vehicles Act is valid in British India. 

r 

(vi) Provincial Governments will agree to exempt from all Provincial and 
local vehicle taxes, and to promote such legislation as mjw be necessary to this 
end, all motor vehicles which are the property of the Central Government, other 
than motor vehicles used commercially. 

(vii) In consideration of the relief afforded in respect of National Highways, 
Provincial Governments in applying other resources available to them for post- 
war development, including general Central subventions, will attach particular 

, importance to the improvement of district and village roads. 

Note : — It is of course understood that before reaching decisions on any of 
the points in the foregoing conditions upon which decision would rest with the 
Centre, the Central Government or the Central Road Board would fully consult 
the wishes of the Provincial Government. 

* 

7. (1) At the initiation of the Transport Advisory Council in 1935, the Council 
decided that its conclusions, expressed as a “ Concise Statement of Policy ” or more 
recently as a “ Summary of conclusions ” were, subject to formal ratification subse- 
quently by tlie Central and Provincial Governments, in effect, and to be regarded as an 
expression of agreement on a common policy to be followed within their respective 
fields by tlie several parties thereto. The position now reached represents the result 
of ten years of evolution of policy, although interrupted by the war, and if agree- 
ment can be reached it will mark a definite point of departure from which the full 
development of road and rail transport can go forward untrammelled by the appre- 
hensions, difficulties and disputes of the past regarding the possible development of 
uneconomic competition. The Central Government feel, for their part, and they 
believe that Provincial Governments will be of the same opinion, that it is desirable 
that the terms of che policy now adopted should he stated and put o'n record in a 
precise and complete 'form. Moreover, as the Council recognised at its last meeting, 
the possibility of differences of opinion in the interpretation of policy cannot he ex- 
cluded and provision must he made for their resolution. The method proposed in 
the “ Code ” in respect of differences in. the field of road and rail co-ordination — which 
could if necessary he, extended to differences upon matters in connection with traffic 
on National Highways — is that of an Arbitration ’Board. It is necessary to he clear 
ns to llie intended functions of such a body. It will not he a standing body and 
would not he expected, even if it were, to evolve a co-ordination policy of its own, 
from first principles. The policy-forming body is the Transport Advisory Council. 
The function of the arbitration authority would be to resolve the matter in dispute by 
reference to the agreed policy. For these several reasons the Central Government 
pi’opose that the conclusions reached at the next meeting of the Transport Advisory 
Council should he expressed in the form of a self-contained agreement between ’th« 
Centre and the Provinces which would stand until amended by the Council. 
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(2) It is recognised that the present constitutional juncture is, unfortunately, 
ill-suited to the contracting of a firm agreement of this nature, and that neither the 
Central nor the Provincial Governments can bind their possible successors. That is 
unavoidable. It appears however that the issues cannot be shelved since early com- 
mencement of construction on certain sections of the proposed National Highways 
may he necessary in connection with the problems of the immediate post-war period. 
AH that is possible therefore is that the respective Governments should leave for 
their successors a clearly defined position on the basis of which developments can go 
forward . 


DRAFT CODE OF PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE IN THE REGULATION OP 

MOTOR TRANSPORT. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE 

Origin of Draft Code. 

1. This draft has been prepared in pursuance of the conclusions reached by the 
Transport Advisory Council at its 7th meeting. The following extracts from the 
summary of conclusions of the Council are quoted for ready reference : — 

A— ROAD DEVELOPMENT 

«• * • * * 

2. (3) As regards control by the Centre of traffic on National Highways , the 
majority agree to this in respect of intcr-Provincial traffic, subject to clearer defini- 
tion of what is meant by residual power to the Centre. They do not agree to cede 
control ov e r intra-provincial traffic on National Highways. One Province is pre- 
pared to consider control over traffic on National Highways being directed in accor- 
dance with policy mutually agreed betiveen the Centre and the Province concerned , 
points of disagreement being referred to impartial arbitration. The Central Govern- 
ment will address Provinces again on the matter and will also have to reconsider their 
whole position in respect of the road plan. 

» * 9*9 

B—ROAD TRANSPORT AND ROAD AND RAIL COORDINATION 
1. Road Rail Coprdination — General 

(a) It is the unanimous opinion of the Council that coordination of road and rail 
transport is essential in the public interest. 

(b) Provinces should agree to regulate motor transport generally in accordance 
with a Code of Principle and Practice to be drawn up by the Centre with the agree- 
ment of Provincial Governments, subject to minor modifications to suit local condi- 
tions. The Central Government undertook to draft this Code and to address Provin- 
cial Governments again on this matter but pointed out that the Centre must be satis- 
fied regarding the efficacy of the code and of the machinery to enforce it before theff 
could agree to the provision of Central finance for road development. 

s » * • * 

3. Motor Transport for the carriage of goods 

(a) The use of motor transport for relatively short hauls for the carriage of goods 
should be encouraged. 

(b) Subject to special consideration of perishable and fragile goods, the criterion 
for the carriage of goods by road over long distances between points served by rail- 
way should be the public need and economic benefit- . With the relaxation of the pre- 
sent tear traffic, control of goods traffic by road must be instituted on the basis of e.r- 
p'rt judgment and scientific zoning. While the majority accept this as a principle 
to be incorporated in the proposed Code, they wish to make the reservation that the 
expert authority should be the Provincial Authority. 

* * * » » 

4. Control of Motor Transport 

fal Provincial Governments should appoint whole-time Provincial Transport 
Commissioners who would be the Chairman of the Provincial Transport Authority 
and head of a self-contained Transport Department out-side ths main provincial 
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Secretarial* Bombay and Assam dissent. Certain of the smaller provinces have not 
the transport or traffic to justify whole-time appointments. 

(b) The majority agree that it is desirable that the Provincial Transport 'Com- 
missioner and the Chairmen of the Regional Transport Authorities should sit singly 
when dealing with permits for goods vehicles, the Transport Authorities as constituted 
under the Motor Vehicle Act, 1939, continuing to deal with permits for public service 
vehicles. Four Provinces were opposed, two on the grounds that the need for differ- 
entiation in the administration of the Act between goods and passenger transport was 
not clear ; and the two who dissented from th e former conclusion. 

(c) The Majority of the Council recognized that differences and disputes _ as to 
rating and other matters must inevitably arise between the Various parties controlling , 
providing and using transport, and that under the Constitution as it stands no speci- 
fic provision exists for the resolution of such differences when Centrally controlled 
railways and Provincially controlled motor transport are both concerned. They re - 
ci ionise the need for the creation of some independent authority or tribunal, the nature, 
functions and constitutional means of creating which should be further explored by 
the Centre in correspondence with Provinces. 

(ri) While opinion was divided on the desirability of including representation 
of transport interests in Provincial Transport Authorities — either whole-time or in 
respect of general policy discussions only — ■ the Council generally favours the conti- 
nuance or creation of advisory bodies on which the interests affected should be repre- 
sented. 

+ * * • * 

METHOD OP APPROACH 

2. (1) The Council' has left it to the Centre to draw up the Code in agreement 
with the Provinces. This paper is put forward ns the basis for discussion in the 
Council Clearly there are different points of view to be reconciled, and inevitably 
tills paper is written from that- of the Central Government which, in addition to pro- 
viding the Secretariat of the Council, has by far the largest stake in and responsibility 
for land transport taken as a whole. It is a fact that railways are the predominant 
facte- in land transport and it is also a fact that they are the Achilles heel of Central 
finances. The Central Government’s case is that without agreed and effective co- 
ordination there must, in a greater or less degree which no one can foresee, be waste- 
ful duplication and competition, from which all will suffer ; and there must also follow 
adverse effects on Central finances and hence on the ability of the Central Government 
to give money for post-war developments in the Provincial field. These facts handi- 
cap the Central Government in presenting a case, since they may to some give the 
impression that the Centre is seeking . to dictate terms under the threat of financial 
reprisals ; whereas the dictation, if any, is that of the cold logic of facts as they appear 
now. 

(2) The proposals in this paper are intended to be of temporary and transitional 
application, and they should be read in that light. India, pre-war, had undoubtedly 
great benefit from motor transport but 1 also the beginnings of serious duplication and 
wasteful competition. The very great increase in all traffic due to the war has for 
- the time obliterated that aspect, but as soon as the demand for transport falls belsw 
the combined rail and road capacity those conditions will return, unless they are re- 
gulated. and in a greatly aggravated form because of the rapid development of roads 
to which we look forward and the greater potential development of motor transport 
which is apparent. Railways being nationally owned and managed, are already under 
public control. It follows that the regulation necessary to effective coordination must, 
to outward apnc-arance, be predominantly that of the control and’ even some restric- 
tion, of motor transport ; while its healthy development in fields outside that of dup- 
lication of railways will not be debated or attract like attention. Thus this state- 
ment of the case, on which the Central Government bases the specific proposals in the 
draft Code may invite the criticism of lack of balance and of springing from the very 
narrow vision that cannot see beyond the need to restrict motor transport in the in- 
terests of the railways. The limitation of this note to the narrow issue of road ar„d 
rail relations is however deliberate and in accordance with the mandate of the Council. 
It is unnecessary to wander into the -fields of - other uses of motor transport in whieff 
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usivi and in that Chapter in one Section only (Section 43) there is mention o£ rail- 
yrnvd. That Section, from the elaborate procedure which it enjoins, could only be 
invoiced on rare occasions and even then is limited in its application to two things 
only viz., the prohibition or restriction of long distance goods transport by road, and 
the fixation of maximum and minimum rates of fares and freights in each 
ease by the Provincial Government, The Act nowhere contains any provision for the 
resolution of road rail disputes by reference to arbitration or to a joint advisory 
Couucil and in its specific provisions precludes the Transport Authorities from con- 
sidering coordination aspects. For instance, in considering an application for the 
grant or renewal of a “stage carriage ” or “ public carriers” permit the Transport 
Authority is required to consider the adequacy of existing road (not rail) transport 
services, and to hear representations from other providers of road transport between 
the places involved. They cannot lawfully take into consideration either the ade- - 
quacy of the rail services, or any representation from the railways. 

(2) The proposals for the amendment of the Motor Vehicles Act on which Pro- 
vincial Governments have been consulted include one for the insertion in -the operative 
sections of provisions requiring the Transport Authorities to have regard to the ade- 
quacy of railway services and to hear the local representatives of railway administra- 
tions before deciding to grant or refuse a permit relating to a stage carnage' or a pub- 
lic earlier. Cut the question of what is or is not “adequate” in this connection is 
nor. one which is susceptible of precise statutory definition. It is in fact a question 
of what is or is not adequate not only in relation to the public need and convenience 
of the locality, but also in relation to the more general questions of the wealth of 
the country and its ability to afford duplication of transport facilities. It will, in 
short, always be to some extent a matter of opinion on a question of far reaching im- 
port aues in which it is necessary that agreement be reached, and that' an agreed po’icy 
be evolved at the highest level --that is between the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments. This 1 ‘ Code ” is intended to express that agreement in principle and in v< s- 
peel of immediate practical applications. In order to render it effective, the proposals 
for the amendment of the Motor Vehicles Act include one for the insertion of provisions 
empowering Provincial Governments to implement the agreement by giving effective 
directions to the Transport Authorities in pursuance of its provisions as amended 
from time to time. 

(3) In all circumstances this arrangement appears to be the most practicable if 
not the only one available for the effective application of a common transport policy. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

4. (1) At the risk of being tedious and labouring the obvious, if, is necessary to 
the -case to review briefly certain general considerations. Where walerwavs or coast- 
wise shipping did not affect them, railways have had a virtual monopoly for 100 years 
or less. This is held by many to have been an .evil thing leading to exploitation and 
indifference to public need and convenience. Consequently eofhpetilion by motor 
transport is hailed as a good thing, good for the railways and for everybody, and the 
proposed reversion to monopolies in joint road-rail Companies is deplored and decried. 
There is no question that competition is, within reason, good for transport as for 
everyone ; but what is questionable is the theory that the only effective incentive to 
healthy competition is that of private gain at the expense of a financial rival, and the 
limited experience so far of joint road and rail monopolies does not support the theore- 
tical objections to them in India. Road and rail passenger alternative facilities in 
Brifain both improved, it is believed, after the railways had by negotiation obtained 
a substantial share in the capital of the inter-urban bus Companies. Both parties 
were thereafter able to devote to the improvement of their services the thought and 
energies previously devoted to mutual competition. The London Passenger Transport 
Board has a complete monopoly of bus, tram and urban railways, and a close work- 
ing agreement with the main line railways in respect of sub-urban traffic ; and it 
gives excellent sendee. Here in India, the bus and tramway monopoly of the T>. E. 
S. T. Company in Bombay gives that city a better service, it will be generally admit- 
ted, than that of aiiy other city in the country. There does not therefore appear to 
be any radical defect in the monopoly principle as applied to passenger transport. 

(2) Still, it may be argued that the conditions of specialised urban passenger 
transport are not generally applicable to mofussil and inter urban transport in 
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India ; that railways are indifferent to public needs, and that the proper solution 
lies ir. “fair” competition,, Nationalisation of railways has its disadvantages as 
well as its advantages and among the disadvantages may be reckoned a tendency to 
complacency and indifference in the personnel, born of the extreme security of tenure, 
which is less remarkable- in Company management where discipline is more summary 
and promotion more elastic. Granted that there is this possibility of weakness in 
State ownership and management, the cure surely lies in educating the personnel 
rather than in Lurning loose private enterprise to compete with the State railways 
for the sake of competition. In any case, what is to be understood as “fair” com- 
petition V The railways have, as one result of their monopoly, evolved a rates struc- 
ture for goods which allots to each commodity a rate which Its intrinsic value .enables 
it to bear, and of which motor transport can only touch the fringe ; and, as another, 
have had placed upon them the obligation to carry any traffic that offers (an obligation 
overridden in war by special provision for priorities) without preference or favour 
to anyone. At the present stage of development it would not be possible to enforce 
any no preference ” condition in the case of motor transport, while to impose upon 
it the obligation to carry all the traffic that offers would clearly be devoid of practical 
meaning. If “ fair ” competition ‘ implies parity of obligation vis-a-vis the public, 
then in these two important respects it is not attainable. All that th e advocates of 
“fair competition” mean, probably, is that motor transport should bo controlled as 
to safety and labour conditions to a degree comparable with the conditions applied to 
railways, and that it should then be free to carry what suits it and where, with, all 
the time, the railways in the background obliged to carry everything including its "leav- 
ings. There may be the elements of conditions of fair competition for passengers, 
but in goods transport they do not exist and cannot, it is urged, be created. 

(3) As is well known railway operating costs are made up of those dependent on 
any particular operation and those that are independent — that is those for interest, 
maintenance and establishment that have to be met whether a particular line is work- 
ed to capacity or far below capacit}'. In a sense therefore every passenger and every 
consignment of goods, by covering a small part of the independent costs, subsidises 
other passengers and goods ; and greater, volumes of traffic can be dealt with at lower 
unit cost. Ultimately, and particularly with nationalised railways, surplus revenues 
can be returned to the public in the form of reduced freight rates and fares. The 
whole mechanism of railway charges is delicately balanced and the abnormal traffic 
and profits in war should not be allowed to disguise that fact. All economic develop- 
ment in the coming time of expansion depends largely upon tlie preservation of that 
balance! and of tb e solvency of railways. That these will be disturbed by the expect- 
ed, and welcome, developments of motor transport is inevitable. Tbe object of tbe 
proposals in this paper is that that disturbance should be kept within reasonable limits 
by some fusion of financial interest, coupled with the imposition and maintenance of 
controls which can be tempered with acquired knowledge of their effects and reper- 
cussions ; and be not, in the present uncertainty as to the future, waived or relaxed 
somewhat blindly. This then, in brief is the case of the Central Government. “ Let 
us together go forward with planned co-ordinated development of all transport to 
the greatest possible beneficial use of motor transport. To this end it is necessary 
first to establish effective control on a perhaps somewhat arbitrary basis ; and, having 
established it, to amend what from time to time w’e find to be wrong ”. 

_ 5. Passenger Traffic . — (1) In the provision of public passenger transport, by 
any means, the convenience of the public is of primary' importance and the economic 
aspects of road rail co-ordination of general rather than specific application to any 
individual case. The Central Government have therefore not proposed in this ease 
that there should be any alteration in the composite official and non-official Trans- 
port Authorities. That view is, it is believed, generally accepted although question- 
ed by one or two Provinces. 

(2) But whatever the nature of the Authorities, they are likely to hold, and the 
C'oidra] Government themselves hold, that tbe interests of the public generally will 
require a large development of the quality and quantity of passenger bus facilities on 
rouies parallel with railways, and more particularly within relatively short distances. 
With the gradual return of more normal conditions post-war, railways will it is be- 
lieved have ample capacity first possibly for all the goods and Infer for all the pas- 
sengers that offer. Before motor transport had become substantial, third class 
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• - passenger , earnings -were ■ an • important part; of ..railway ^venues : in the year 1930- 
J 31 they represented. 88 per cent.- of- total passenger earnings and 32 .per .cent of. the 

• gross earnings of .Class . I . Railways. lix -the > same year -the -3rd .class passenger earn- 

- ings in the uzone. 0-5.0 miles amounted to about: 38 per. cent, of all .third, .class passenger 

earnings/ and thus to. a -little. -.oyer 12 per- cent. of . the. gross .earnings. It is not suggest- 

1 - ed -that, all the .third, class passenger -traffic in this zone . will in. future- leave the Irail 
for the -road, >but there .wilL also he a considerable switch over- for longer. .distances, It 
■ is unnecessary to -.emphasise rfurther thatqthe great ..future development, of .road 

- -passenger, services, which ’is , looked- for > will- have anf. effect, on .-the; balance of, .railway 
finances- which no -one -can afford to ’ignore. .. It is- partly to , mitigate - this effect, and 

c partly. -because discussion round -.the-. -Board .-Table is more 'likely to provide effective 
. co-ordination than externally, imposed control on possibly bitter rivals,; that the 
Central . Government is .for.- its -part actively -engaged, in -promoting,, the- participation 
of railways, in- joint road trail Companies. * It is , for this reason, too, that it is .pro- 
posed in the^ Code . that in -.considering permits, -for-, the - (Operation of bus, services be- 
tween .points more -than 50 miles apart which , ar e , connected by ; railway the authority 
concerned should- specifically consider whether -the advantage, over the service .that is 
or could be. provided by, rail does in- fact justify the running of .a -bus service or of a 
frequent bus service. 

* (3)- Reference may- here be -made to other ,-possible- means of . coordination, i.e., 
by working agreements between, railways . and road Companies. Such agreement* 
■will be- sought .wherever- there are -substantial, conoerns -with whom, they can properly 
be made and -they will not be .restricted to eases of competition, -but- may. well extend 

- to through booking to and from places off, the railway. But -where .there , is direct 
competition with financial rivalry, a -prominent if , not the main feature of these agree- 
ments must be the .maintenance of ‘ fares at or, above an -agreed- minimum. Besides 
tending, because of practical difficulties, to deprive the public of,, the benefit of reason- 
able concession .and ‘‘ off peak” fares, -such agreements may. easily become vicious. 
It is clear, from 1 -what has-been -said -about dependent and independent .costs, that in 
any particular case a < -railway can, under stress of competition, carry passengers with- 
out actual loss for a fare substantially below the average fare necessary in order that 
passenger earnings 'may make a fair .contribution to the total. i Therefore -in an ex- 
treme case an agreement on., minimum feres would come very near to the Government 
railway subsidising the duplicating motor service out of the pockets of the traveller 
by keeping up fares. - Sooner or later; moreover, the ’natural development of these 
purely financial agreements is a fusion of .financial interest, and it is the policy of the 
Central Government to go straight to that development, /wherever ..possible. . In tho 
.case of these road, rail .Companies competition for gain will then, it is hoped, be.. tem- 
pered if not .wholly replaced by ..competition on the. basis of service. 

(4) It is arguable, that- joint, road rail- monopolies could he. just as vicious in 
•effect as agreements between rivals to exploit the public. But if nationalisation 
means anything it -does; not -.mean -exploitation- and the participation of' Government 
railways is in Itself, a guard against - that.- , Nevertheless, safeguards, giving, , the- Pro- 
vincial Transport Authorities adequate control are accepted as . necessary. It. . has 
already, . as an amendment of the Motor.. Vehicles .Act, , been, proposed- that.there should 
be provision for specific fares, (and not- merely .wide maxima ..'and, minima) to be fixed 
by the- transport, authorities land. for. the permit to be .drawn o.n.the lines of„a licence 
or a civil agreement .specifyihgt the i obligation of the Company, .'and- , providing for 
-severe penalties . for .any, breach. * /Bailing .these remedies, the. transport .authority, .will 
be able, at -any time to ’.break the mqnopoly by granting ..additional permits. - In tins 
connection some oritics alleged that the official Chairman .and .Members ,of the.. Trans- 
port Authorities will bp. prejudiced in the, exercise of 'their, free', judgment' in the case of 
tripartite-' Companies in which the -Provincial 'Government holds a substantial share. 
This:criticism ’ hp equally .-applicable 'to all -cases where a Provincial Government engages 
» an. -a (.public utility. .which is under statutory control; and -there is- every -reason " 40 -hope 
that," in -this case the~Companies 'will-be’.'efficicntly managed-; and no-particular reason 
for-'.p resuming that; should the reverse unfortunately prove be the case,, the Transport 
Authority would hesitate to, take the necessary ‘action. - Ultimately the development 
will possibly be the conversion of these joint concerns into jpubfic -utility -corporations 
with limited profits and free from’ internal governmental interference and. from- direct 
governmental interest in their profits. This is very near 'nationalisation), , but the 
txm G -is- not- yet.- — The-personnel has yet to he trained. 
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G. Qoods Traffic.— (1) In this case llie question of public convenience is of second- 
ary importance to the essential of overall efficiency and economy in the transport .of 
the raw materials and products of agriculture and industry, or, to put it differently, 
the two things are the same since, quality being equal, the public measure of con- 
venience is cost. • Hence unless the quality is affected, as it may be with fruit or other 
perishables, the only criterion is cost including of course cost of packing and of loss 
through breakages. The Technical Committee on page 12 of their report drew atten- 
tion to certain figures showing that, while the' fare per “passenger kilometre ” on 
Indian Railways is the lowest of any country in the World, except Japan, and is less 
than half of that of North American railways, the average freight per “ ton-Kilometre ” 
over all goods exceeds that in the United Slates and Canada by 38 per cent, and in 
Japan by 85 per cent. It is still only a little more than half that in the principal 
countries of Europe. The comparison in these figures between Indian and North 
American goods freights has been used to allege that Indian raihvnys arc inefficient. 
Without examining the relative volumes in the different countries of goods and coach- 
ing traffic, of which figures are not readily available, it is not possible to obtain Die 
complete picture. It may well be that the higher freights in India as compared with 
North America represent no more than reasonable balancing of the relatively low 
passenger fares. 

(2) Be that as it may, the fact is that Indian freight rales are somewhat higher 
than those in North America, although lower than those in Europe. There can be no 
question of the necessity that they should be kept as low as possible. Unfortunately 
however with the rise in cost of labour and materials there is little prospect of any 
general reduction being possible in the early future, while the prospective further 
losses of passenger traffic, however mitigated as proposed above, must be expected 
to disturb the balance and have an adverse effect on goods rates. The target of co- 
ordination in this field therefore must be mainly if not solely that of maximum over- 
all economy of both means involving careful and expert stud}' of ’the factors of each 
case. It is for this reason that it was proposed, and was accepted by a majority on 
the Transport Advisory Council, that goods permit cases should be dealt with, as in 
Britain, by the appropriate officers sitting singly, and able to give careful and pro- 
longed bearing to the arguments on both sides. 

(3) The services which motor transport can give in the carriage of goods, parti- 
cularly over short distances, arc great. Up to the war the condition of all hut the 
main roads and hence the types of vehicles used did not enable it to develop its full 
potential utility. With the better roads of the future carrying heavier vehicles, 
possibly with diesel engines, the cost per ton mile will fall. If 'the development is 
carefully and effectively regulated this will be a great economic benefit to the country. 
.But if road transport is allowed to be used unduly in duplicating railways, on no 
stronger ground than that for particular commodities it is cheaper to the consignor, 
while railways staff and. rolling stock arc to that extent idle, (hen the result may 
he seriously detrimental to railway economy and hence to the community whether as 
rail transport users or as the taxpayers upon whose shoulders insolvent railways wonld 
hav.e to be carried. 

(4) As an illustration a few figures arc cited below. A lead of 500 miles is taken 

although much coal, for instance, is carried longer distances. The present cost of 

transport by road is not probably not much less than two annas a ton mile (the maxi- 

mum controlled rate, for all but local “ short-haul ”, sought to .be enforced in most 
Provinces during the war is 1.67 pie per maund per mile or 2.75 annas per ton mile) ; 

but with future developments in vehicle efficiency and capacity (and of course with 

full return loads) a rate of one anna per ton mile might be possible. 

CHARGE IN RUPEES for CARRIAGE OP ONE TON 500 MILES 
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It is axiomatic that, by eliminating double handling and the cost of terminal trans- 
port, i.e., by door to door business, motor transport is more efficient and economical 
than nail transport for many classes of goods for “ short” distances. It is accepted 
that, for example, in the saving of packing, it may be more economical than rail over 
“ medium ” distances ; and it is accepted also that in the case of perishable goods for 
which the railways have not provided special types of vehicles, itjnay he more econo- 
mical than rail over “ long” distances, if the goods arrive by road in better condition. 
And of course the road is more “economical”, in th e sense that the charge is less for 
an individual consignment, in all cases where the railway rate exceeds the road charge. 
Whether or not certain goods should be earned by road or by rail (or by water) 
where the alternatives exist, and over what distances, is however a question of overall 
transport efficiency and economy to the community. It is not claimed that- at one 
extmne, avoidance of all duplication is the sole measure of overall economy, any more 
than it can be conceded that, at the other, the sole measure is the cost to the individual 
trader of a single operation. But it is a prime consideration that there should ‘be 
overall economy and that the cost to the community of what is sent by rail should not 
be needlessly inflated because of the transfer to the roads of traffic which it suits indi- 
vidual traders to move by road and which is profitable also to the operators. In short, 
particularly in this matter of goods traffic, the interests of the individual trader and 
individual operator should be subordinated to those of the community. There is a 
somewhat vocal body of opinion in Britain which has found echo in India, which de- 
mands that the individual trader should at all times be free to choose the means of 
transport best suited to his pocket and to any particular consignment. This theory, 
which is in danger of becoming a catch phrase used without discrimination, originat- 
ed it is believed with the thesis put forward by a noted authority on the subject Ibat 
the ideal to be aimed at was the establishment of such a perfect system of co-ordination 
as to render that free choice possible — a very different matter. If all means of trans- 
port had unitary control and a common financial pool it would be possible to evolve 
rates structures for all classes of goods by each of the different means in such a way 
that the trader would be free to choose, at the rates offering. "But, short of such 
monopolistic pooling, the theory seems to be little more than the flat negation of co- 
ordination. Clearly while the providers of the two or three independent means of 
transport must constantly study to adjust their rates so as to balance their costs by 
tbeir receipts, it is th e community as a whole that supports and pays for all of the 
different means. Again, as already stated, every consignment of goods by rail in a 
Sense subsidises every other consignment. Looking in this light at the figures quot- 
ed above (in this sub-para.), it may reasonably be asked whether, say, an individual 
millowner can reasonably accept to import, his raw cotton by road at some personal 
profit, and at the same time expect the community to subsidise tie delivery of coal 
t'l him at the special low rate that obtains ; or whether, if all or practically all raw 
Cotton moved to cotton mills by road, resulting in a necessary increase in the freight 
on coal or on the foodstuffs consumed by the mill-hands, any one would be any the 
better. Probably not, hut clearly the matter must be decided by a competent authority 
on behalf of the community and not by the individual trader looking only to his per- 
sonal profit. It cannot be too often repeated that there is and can be no natural 
means of coordination between the two systems having a fundamentally different 
system of charge ; one based on “ what the traffic will bear ”■ — that is more or less 
ad valorem and economically rational — and the other based more or less on the cost 
of each individual operation. The fundamental difference might be removed by the 
creation of a State monopoly of all forms of transport as mentioned above, But that 
is beyond the sphere of practical politics at present. In the absence therefore of 
natural means of coordination which might leave the individual trader free to choose, 
his choice must be regulated. The most practicable means of regulation at the pre- 
sezifc stage seems to lie in applying expert judgment, through a first class Authority 
in each Province, to the interpretation of such policy and practice directives as are 
from time to tim e evolved in the Transport Advisory Council by agreement between 
the Central and the Provincial Governments, and subject, eventually, to decisions on 
arbitration by an accepted tribunal, directives, for example as to the meaning of 
“short”, “ medium ” and “long” distance in relation to transport by road of differ- 
ent classes of goods. Such a first directive is now proposed in tb e draft Code in 
rather general terms and on the best appreciation possible of the forse sable overall 


transport-' ^position in the- years after the way- . ; As ,' alrekdy ^emphasised/ ; -the "Central 
GoVei'h'fflfent' : at -this . stage' ;ask -for caution. r -. In~ any; case, against the ^background of q 
genbi-ally' accepted policy as set ; out. in the Code to ;lm adopted, the .transport' authorities . ■; 
.•wiir have -to exercise' wide discretion,; and will .have /gfeat 'responsibiiitiesi • 

(5) Some: of - the 'ismsiiler-' Provinces - stated " at the? last;. meeting. ::.of ?the;;Transport . , 

Advisory * Council that- -the -volume 'of transport in : the ^Province -and-ithe resources : of .... 
the Province -neither justified nor permitted" the '' appointment- Of whole-time ■ transport . 
officers.-.- This may well be' the case ; bufc. it is suggested’-that, .eveneinltbose . -Provinces,., 
the prospects should be .carefully! ‘studied and .that" the criterion (should -not ..be that .the.,.- 
volume\of work must be . such, that the "'officers have no’ f leisure to -study Land.. think.; They. v 
will - have - to - discharge > certain .quasi- judicial'' functions and should have otime to • study. : j 
the -subjects entrusted . to ■' them..." There will -.moreover -be :i a : very great ((expansion of . 
mOtortransport after' the -war and" its' 'administration has- not -always,-, in the past, 

been- adequate... , There are the .'immediate 1 'problems of - employing hhe.er-service man..., 
and placing the surplus vehicles, "without -flooding fhe T - roads with .superfluous trans- 
port and- letting .loose anarchy /"and it seems probable 'that, during ;the .coming ..transi-, 
tion at -least, there will, even , in ; the "smaller Provinces;- be much, to : be .’.done;.- and ; that , a ; 
part-time -officer - will hot be able to do it. ; 

(6) !i It is hecegsary ' herento vindicate; -briefly.' ;the-V“ mechanics ” of ''regulation of 

goods ''motor 1 -transport that- is contemplated, ‘as; the. r.baekground to 'the proposals .for - 
control;;- Public -carriers- had- not- generally before the-.war, and, may. not for some time/ • 
fail :i int6 r Tegula‘r;:servicep on; (definite, -routes in thei- same way as .passenger services-— 
ncr; is : it apparently necessary jn.the ■evolutionary stage that, they should. The’ ; owner •, 
of 'a lorry-' or of a fleet rimy- therefore hold - a permit/to . operate on several routes, or 
within' 1 ' a segment-' of carda based on a certain -town, ; But, -except , as it may become neces- • 
aafy'to protect purely local -."operators f rom. undue : seasonal. competition, it .would seem * 
toffie unh'eeess'aiy-'and : sC waste- 'of? transport .capacity -.to - prevent the general fleet owner-- 
from' takihg -up-Xmiscellaneous^local ■« traffic- .-offering.' within ■.the urban and suburban, 
arda. • ‘ . 

It *is ' pr.oposed' theref Ore ; that as'the'rgenerai rfile'- all-public -.carrier, permits, .should , 
include, a “.free;” br -unrfestricted 'hone , ofreasonable 1 size' at? the? home (terminal,, ; andt 
possibly, at other towris' to which the permit; extends. Afc'.the other rend of- the, scale; 
it seems to 'be necessary 'for '.effective ’control' thdt permits for-rdistances.-exceeding say. 
50 miles should be' restricted '.to .’a specified route ‘ or routes r for which specific' - justifir- 
cation ha's' beCn ’('shown "arid accepted; Fob- -the intermediate/typer ; .o£, (permit, , ; it was' 
suggested in therbrief Memo. "to* the' T. A. ( C. 1 ' at "its clast meeting. :on-item ; 3(a) r .jm..' Part 
B of the Agenda,’ that it will not 'be necessary to imposerany. restrictions/On (goods trans-, 
port- up to?5b : iniles., ‘ This does -' not 'mean*' thbt ; tbere:shouldr be? no limitation ?of daum-.. 
bers, or that every' public carrier 'shqilld -be; given -a permit covering. fan, area of.-appror. 
ximately ..50‘ miles'' radit«'*'rquiid 1 • his-‘ has® --town 5 — anraarea. of.j'over>'.7,500 square? miles. . 
Quite^apart'frbmrfhe'rpad Xa'fl'hsp'ectj ,; permits i >inustib^limitedi.'iri.:some;m.easnre by the? 
dehitnd for transport/ ’for"' which '-purpose 1 Se : ctidrisj55 hnd v56uofr.tbe Act require the. 
transport authority .to' hear '-reptesentations an'd to tiimit. numbers— an; ;almost rf impos-, 
sibje m fitter ontlfirge ‘ Urea^-ba'sis.;- : A 50 mile radius, 'itoo,- would invite ingenious. people, 
tb; put 'forward''?* freak ’’ Tbeadqiiaftbrs-' to give>'them''a (maimioute range, of , 100 miles., 
Ivor can -50' mile permits ;norinfilly he; restricted'-fcos-a -.routetcor.-.xoutes-TTthe .more. .that, 
motor "transport' gets “ off^themain^roads • mto - smalhiftownsi, and ■ villages ; in ; {the .semco, . 
of. the -rural population, -‘the : better.- The^hO'-hmile :(approximately,) (. permit .should, 
therefore, it' is' suggested' be ‘ by .rough "quadrants ?or lesser: segments . ;,of-; area -based fon-- 
traffic centres. These 'arn 'matters' fprithe- (Provincial (Transport? Commissioners. ;to 
study, . since they*,;have not/'it is believed, ! heenu (studied v,ery,;?,fully- in the.-tpast.-.,/ Tbq 
arrangement' contemplated; is -therefore' 1 thafc,tin;cfcheiocase r oo£ public; -carriers .permitsrrr 

(a) ' every" permit' may.;include;a-;?small.-d* free-;.- -zone'”, "approximating to 5 "the local 
urban’ and -sulrurbanrfrafficj area and Of - a rough.. radius, varying/frbmhwqor three miles 
in’ thd : case? of ’-’small townS/nup-oto il5 miles. in ;ihat/o£,tbe Iarger/cities. 

(b) - a ishori "distance, permit would? be; granted; : forf -all .'thd* 'routes- > within a defined 
segment ■ of- 50 miles cradifisrof the centra of . the base town. 11 ; Generally- ctbe'aegment 
would not be wider than a quadrant'; 



, (e) a permit for distaneeatexceeding. 50 miles would be in respect of . a main route 
or routes only .'and specified branch routes leading off ’it or them, l According , to the 
Uecds of the case, and particularly until public earner, business stabilises, it may often 
be . necessary to vehicle; economy that a long, distance route .permit should, also authorise, 
use not. only in a free zone.but also over ^ 50 'miles segment. : The 50 mile figure is of . 
course only an approximate .one. There, seems also; to be a strong ' case during* the 
stabilizing period for granting ; permits -for 1 shorter periods than three 'years or ’for. . 
gianting them on the explicit'" understanding 'that the conditions may be varied at any 
tj»n6._ ” ‘ "• : .’ 

(7) The problems will clearly be difficult but 'have to be faced and, solved if publio 

carriers business is to be reasonably stabilised and acute and wasteful competition both 
internally between the carriers and ; with -railways is to -be\ avoided; ; " ' ’ > 

(8) (a) The specific proposals to the Transport Advisory Council, for regula- 

tion .of goods transport/ by road, during the transitional 'period, for road rail '[ co- 
ordination are therefore^as -follows 

(b) ' Definitions.— (i) 'The expression “between places connected by rail” means 
between places connected by a railway rofite^not exceeding li time's thej length of .tbo 
road route where there ds no- break tef -railway gauge, imd: not. exceeding,; the length - of 
the' : rbad;r6ute where -there is a break- of : railway gauge. .i 

(ii) ' The' expression “ economic ' justification- ” means ' that there is substantial 
economy, of -time -and i cost, including cost - of . packjng-.and . terminal . transport, to the 
prospective consignors, or consignees i (.and : not merely, profit; to ,jthe carrier) .in .the.rnoy-. 
ing of goods by- road instead of-by -rail at .the rates; specified; by, the, applicant, carrier 
that the rates ; are Treasonable; y and i.tha't dhe ieconomy-ito- the-, prospective ..consignee, i a 
likely in the long run to benefit the consumer.^ 

(iii) The expression “strong justification/ <means :that after carefully-, weighing, 
the loss ; of business' to the'- railways/ and the -repercussions • on railway finances if . ‘the, 
eases in question .were multiplied, Jagfiinst the cost and- other, advantages. of carriage. by. 
road of the .perishable -or. other special commodities the> authority .concerned is satisfied 
that ' there /will' be overall economic: advantage - tenthe - community. 

(c) , .The . Central. f.Qqyernmeni would; propose .therefore that in-granting- public 

cairier. permits .for.routes .betVeen ^plMcs .cbnfiepted_.by rail the transport authority 
concerned should,- ; after, heanpg^ the/. parties; interested including the railway administra- 
tion. concerned, and the, traders, foi^^ is providing or proposes to provide 

transport, ‘ . ' ' 1 1 

(i) .. be, satisfied. that Jhere is justification for the grant or renewal of a permit for 
a .distance exceeding ;50 miles Hut' noV exceeding- 100 miles;' r ^ 

(uj be -satisfied, that; there, is,. strong; ;; justification for a permit exceeding .100 hut 
nokfixceeding., .200'-. miles and,' ' . ! ’. ' ' - 1 * ‘ * ~ * r 

(iii /grant- or. reue^:a-pgrnnt«f<» : «:disUnce r |»cfedipgi20,((/,imles only in .exceptional 


eases.?. 

Certain subsidiary- explanations are, giyen in; the^texteof.tbe^draft, Code:. 

fd) In order to save time- and ^o- thaf- tbe Railway administration or. administra- 
tions cbncerhed;may. bp prepared . jry- the date; of .bearing to make a considered representa- 
tipn^the; applicant Jor a pnblic.. earner ’s 'permit jatjfi' f or a distance exceeding 100 miles 
between piaces ; connectpd!by.ran\y:ay.sbpul4 at.the.time of making the application send 
a copy thereof to the Railways dminist^atipn. , or ;> administrations; ^ concerned and -the 
.Transport Authority should at' the iime of hearing the application satisfy itself that 
this.Tequireuient has beeh •satisfied.- *' ' - ' 

7t Private: Cqr l rier$.- r rr,(l) The British I^w- reco^aises three, classes of earners (Sec- 
tion*} RqsadrS^J ' y '* 

(a) PiibliouCarrierw“A ’/Licence... \ . 

(b) v;Limited Carrier? “B ” Licence.,. 


S 


.Current for . 2 years . without renewal* 


!' . 


(c) -?Private.i Carrier.;/ G& Liqence.TprCi^ renewal, 


An 

save 
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necessary for the purposes of .running his vehicles. His licence is by lnw without 
' restriction of route or range hut he is in practice more or less rcstricted-to the routes ho 
operated prior to the passage of the 1933 Act. The Act came into force when tko 
public carriers business was already saturated ; renewal of “ A ” Licence is sometimes 
refused for malpractices ; and it is believed that new 11 A ” licences arc rarely if ever 
granted. Stabilisation of routes is thus attained because of the previous regular con- 
nections of the carriers with regular clients and the difficulty of “ poaching ” on an- 
other hauliers’ business without rate cutting Which involves risk of loss of licence at 
time of renewal. It is believed that “ A ” licences were in 1938 only about 20 per 
cent of total goods licences. 

A “ B ” licence is granted for part “ private ” carriage and part public carriage 
and is subject to restrictions as to routes or areas and as to the goods which may bo 
carried for hire or reward. 

A u C ” licence is ‘a private carrier’s licence and tho holder may not carry for hiro 
or reward. It is unrestricted as to range provided always that the holder does not use 
the vehicle for public carriage. 

(2) So long as there is no differentiation in taxation, as there is not, it does not 
appear to be necessary, and it is not proposed, in India to depart from the two classes 
of public and private carrier respectively provided for in the Motor Vehicles Act. 

(3) It is generally accepted that tho option to buy and run bis own vehicles for 
the purposes of his business is a traders’ protection against overcharge by public 
carriers, rail, road or other, and a right which should not lightly be interferred with. 
At the same time, on the basis that all public transport is in tbe long run paid for by 
tne community, it can be argued that the private carrier who is so placed as to be able 
to save money by using his own transport for the goods which arc more highly charged 
for by rail, and still uses the railway for his lower goods, is obtaining private advantage 
at the cost ultimately of (he community. As a counterbalance to the preferential 
position the British Road and Rail Traffic Act 1933 (Section 37) so far sets aside the 
previous embargo on preferences of any kind as to empower railways, with the npprovni 
of the Railway Rates Tribunal, to make u agreed charges ” with any traders. The 
j urpose is to allow railways to make bargains with traders on the basis of the trader 
sending all his goods of certain kinds by rail. There is no such provision in the Indian 
Jaw, nor for the present is any such departure proposed from the existing provisions of 
the Indian Railways Act (Section 42-A) prohibiting tbe giving of any unreasonable 
or undue preference. 

(4) Sections 52 and 53 of the Motor Vehicles Act merely require tho transport 
authority to bo satisfied as to the bona fidcs of the application, and do not give any 
other party the right to be heard. It is proposed that these Sections should stand ns 
they are but it is hoped that the preferential position in which private carrying places 
certain traders will be borne in mind and that there will be vigilance to prevent abuses. 
To this end Transport Authorities should, save in exceptional cases, specify in tho 
permit the description of tbe goods to be carried and tbe area of validity. The provi- 
sion in Section 53(2) of the Motor Vehicles Act is permissive. 

SPECIAL PROVISIONS IN RESPECT OF -NATIONAL HIGHWAYS. 

8. (1) The general conditions which the Central Government are asking Provincial 
Governments to accept in relation to National Highways are being separately commu- 
nicated in a letter dealing comprehensively with that scheme. 

(2) The proposal discussed in this paper relates solely 'to the control of 
motor transport on, those Highways. As put to the Transport Advisory Council at its 
last meeting somewhat bluntly perhaps, it was i that tho Centre should 
be conceded “ residual ” power of control. Subject to clearer definition of the 
meaning of residual power, the majority accepted this inter-Provincially but not 
intra-Provincially. The Central Government, having mainly in view their apprehen- 
sions regarding long distance goods traffic by road, still feel that tbe incidence of Pro- 
vincial boundaries is adventitious and immaterial to tbe issue. They hope that, in the 
general scheme of> co-ordination and adjustment to mutual points of view, it will be 
possible to reach agreement on this issue also. The main questions that give rise to 
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' difficulties appear to be* what is implied ; why the Central Government desire this i 
and how they expect it to work in practice. > 

(3) As to the implication, the expression “residual power” was possibly a little 
sweeping, but it would he of little practical value to evolve a verbal formula upon which 
agreement could be reached only to find that it was open to as many differences as before 
in interpretation. What the Central Government is impelled to ask for is an effective 
voice in the control of commercial uses of motor vehicles on National Highways. That 
there will, during the coming transitional period, be differences of opinion as to the 
interpretation of the law and of this Code is only to be expected : and that there will 
be need for some impartial and independent tribunal to arbitrate, is gaining acceptance. 
In general the appeal to arbitration will be that of the Central Government, or of an 
Indian Government Railway administration, against the ruling of a Transport Authority 
in the Province. In the case of National Highways the effect of the arrangement pro- 

~ posed would be to reverse the position so that the appeal would be against the decision 
of the Central Government. In sub-para. (5) below dealing with the mechanics of the 
anangement it is hoped to show that undue practical difficulty or unpleasantness should 
not arise. 

(4) (a) The next question is why the Central* Government press 'for this arrange- 
ment. The reasons are these. Despite the plans for co-ordination, future developments 
of passenger traffic by road are expected to have an adverse effect on railway revenues. 
This position is accepted, but the Central Government are naturally the more anxious 
on the score of goods traffic. Here again the proposals that there should be no restric- 
, tion of goods transport “ in the interest of railways ” up to 50 miles and only mild 
restriction up to 100 miles, coupled with full freedom for bona fide private carriers, will 
make possible serious inroads into the cream of railway goods earnings over relatively 
short distances. For balance 'and to check further and uneconomic and undesirable 
cream skimming it is necessary that there should be vigilant and well informed control 
over long distance goods transport by road. The use of the expression “ well informed ” 
is no disparagement of the Provincial Commissioners to be. The point is that, in this 
case, there is genuine need to protect railways and that for the administration of this 
particular control it is necessary that the authority should have before it and keep 
constantly in mind the complete picture of the progressive' development of road and 
rail traffic and of the position of railway revenues. If, generally, railway finances are 
well maintained and appear likely to continue so, then a more liberal attitude can be 
taken towards long distance road transport, and conversely. Such an overall or “ birds- 
eye ” watch over the position can be made by an authority with the Central Govern- 
ment. With their many other preoccupations the Provincial r Transport " Commissioners 
cannot be expected to do so, and may find it difficult to adjudicate between conflicting 
arguments on the point. 

(b) It has been argued to opposition to this proposal that the fears of the Central 
Government in this matter are exaggerated and that there is no reason to believe that, 
when railways regain a position in which they can carry all the goods that offer, long 
distance road transport will attain serious dimensions. Examples of long distance road 
transport offered pre-war are quoted in para. 14(3) of the report of the Technical Sub- 
Committee. To some extent it is believed to have been clandestine and despite paper 
controls. But it was there — and is still, it is believed, continuing to a substantial 
extent. The view of the Central Government is that it .is necessary to be prepared for 
and to forestall a very considerable expansion of this traffic after the war ; or to 
reduce it ; but that if their fears prove to be without foundation then their voice in. 
( ontrol will be largely silent and innocuous. 

(c) There is also the argument in objection that intra-Provincial matters should 
not be interfered with and that in any case the proposal is illogical, since for every 
National Highway on which the Centre- proposes to control long distance traffic there 
will be several Provincial Highways on which such transport is equally possible but 
on which control is to be left to the Provincial Authority. On the first point the answer 
is that this is solely a question of distance quite unaffected by the interposition of Pro- 
vincial borders. It would for example be possible in Madras for goods to be carried by a 
National Highway from say Madura to Vizagapatam a distance of 900 miles, while, at the 



’ other 'extreme', the 'journey froniDelhi to 'Meerut would ' be- only 40 miles in two Pro- 
vinces, while irom Delhi to Jhansi, for example,- a distance of 265 miles, the road crosses 
six Provincial or State boundaries. In this respect at least the country must, it is 
urged, be regarded as a unitary whole, and distance as distance. 

(d) There is 'a school of' thought entitled to -respect that holds that, in the present 
state of development of India,- long distance communications should be left to railways 
and to'the Air and'that the money-that it is, proposed to spend on further developing 
and' maintaining National -Highways would be better spent in improving district and 
village roads. The value of a road -from Peshawar to • Calcutta, from Benares to Cape 
Comorin, or from Calcutta to Bombay, is not however to be measured by its potential 
' for through- traffic between' terminals' but by the “ infinite ” facilities which it provides 
' between any two points' on it. in any case- the Central Government consider and the 
Transport Advisory Ctmnciiconcurs, that on' general grounds of high policy .the system 
now delineated should be completed and be adequately maintained as, in 'British India, 
a National development which may prdperly be --a charge on- Central revenues. Although 
1 the existing roads in the system are now; Provincial, many or most of them were first 
bridged and metalled under a unitary Government of India for all-India and strategic 
rather than local purposes. But in completing, .improving and developing the system, 
at great cost from Central revenues' the' Central' Government recognise that they are 
deliberately further increasing the facilities 'for ' duplication’ of' railways over ’long 
distances; and that they would be evading 'their moral responsibility if they failed at 
the same time to ensure that there should be adequate.' ’regulation of through' road goods 
• transport in relation to trunk railway' goods transport] 1 The 'Central Government believe 
that 'it is reasonable in all the circumstances that they should bav6 an ‘effective Voice in 
the control of traffic on these Highways. As pointed out by the 'Hon’ble the Finance 
Member at the last meeting of the Transport Advisory Council (bottom page’ 20 pro- 
’ ceedings), if in the field of finance of post-war development the Centre has to go beyond 
constitutional rigidities, it follows' that some measures ' of Central co-ordination and 
eontrol should be accepted by Provinces. This is -a matter 'to which the Central Govern- 
ment must at present’ attach great practical 'importance find ask that Provinces should 
not adoptdoo rigid a “position on'the ground ‘of constitutional prerogative. 

r (e)’. As to its being illogical to apply this arrangement to National and not to 
Provincial Highways, the best answer probably is -that working compromises cannot 
always be impeccably logical : that the practical ’ policy pursued by the Central Govern- 
ment in relation to transport on National highways will be subject to review oh arbi- 
tration as well as to challenge in the Transport Advisory Council : and that it is. 
■ hoped that' the policy so 'evolved will come to be* accepted as' rational and so be applied 
by the Provincial Authorities to like cases on Provincial Highways. 

(f) The last of the three questions posed in sub-para. . (2) above is -how the 
Central Government propose that the arrangement will work. The first step 
proposed is that, after* acceptance of "this’ Code, an officer or officers of the 
Central Government will hold meetings in 'each Province, or regionally for contiguous 
[ Provinces, with the Provincial Transport Commissioner or Controller and representa- 
tives of the railways concerned, tb review' the’ long ‘distance permits extant on National 
Highways and also the classes of goods in ifespeftt of 'which, on past experience' and 
current trends, it is expected that grant or 'renewal bf long distance permits will in 
future be applied for. It is hoped that agreement will be reached at those meetings in 
considerable detail as to the practical policy ’to be adopted, and that the record of those 
meetings will be accepted and form 1 the basis on which future applications will be dealt 
with. Should ’unfortunately differences of opinion' arise on any particular ‘point at 
those meetings the Central Government \Vould • address to the -Provincial Government 
a letter of ddvice on the 'subject which' theHrovincial • -Government 'would accept and 
pass on to the Transport Authority as the correct - interpretation of the agreed policy 
to be observed. If' the Provincial Government- 'felt the advice to be open to objection 
the case could be argued at'a"meeting or'by correspondence, and if necessary, be referred 
to arbitration. 5 In the 1 meantime however the-advice- of the Central Government would 
b'e accepted and' implemented. ’ These preliminary 'discussions woula not, ■■ however, be 
exhaustive of all -possible cases and there would "also -be differences in interpretation of 
the Code and of the 'detailed policy "previously adopted,'; -Section' 57- of ' the Motor 



Vehicles Act provides that application for grant [or renewal see Section 58(2)] of a 
public carrier’s permit shall be made six weeks in advance, that it shall be published, 
-and that representations, if any, shall be heard by the authority. In order to enable 
the Central Government to intervene without undue delay or disturbance of normal 
ruutine, it is suggested that all applications in respect of permits for public carriers 
over distances exceeding 100 miles over National Highways between points connected 
by railway should (as is already it is believed the case in Madras) he made to the 
Provincial and not to a Regional authority, and that after the present nounal proct. 
dure liad been followed, the Provincial Transport Authority should, upon application 
from a railway administration or administrations affected, reserve for reference to the 
Central Government any ease relating to such a permit before deciding to grant o«. 
renew it, This procedure would be expeditious and the Central Government would not 
be called upon to intervene if the matter could be settled locally. In the case of applica- 
tions for renewal there would he no objection to the issue of a- temporary permit to 
tide over the time necessary for a reference to the Central Government. 

ARBITRATION, 

- 9< (1) The majority of the Council desire to - see and consider proposals for the 
creation of some independent authority or tribunal. for the resolution of differences 
(Part B, Item/4 (c). Conclusions of T. A. C. reproduced at the beginning of this 
note]. The Central Government welcome this proposal, but are faced with certain 
practical difficulties. Ultimately it may be that there will be set up in India some 
wholly independent body on the model of the United States Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. But it would first be necessary not only that such a body should have 
constitutional status and authority, but also that the issues laid before it should be of a 
juridical nature, that is lhat there should be some competent legislative pronounce- 
ment in terms or of policy against which the tribunal could test the issues. With the 
exception of Seclion 103, how r ever, which could not apparently be invoked at the pre- 
sent juncture, the Constitution Act appears to include no provision under which such 
a body could be set up or under which a law of co-ordination could he enacted. As in 
other matters discussed in this paper, therefore, the question must be regarded as one 
Of sotae transitional arrangement to be adopted by convention, this “ Code ”, read with 
the Motor Vehicles Act, taking place of an enactment. 

(2) The further practical difficulty is that the tribunal should presumably consist 
of a person or persons of standing and preferably of some experience in these matters, 
out that it is difficult to estimate lidw much it would have to do and how far it would 
for long periods he idle. Partly for this reason, it is believed, there was a leaning in 
the Council towards the creation of a strong independent “ Central Road Board ” which 
would be able to bring expert and Unbiased judgment to bear on these questions and 
still, at other times, have much to occupy it. But, for other functions, the Board would 
it appears, at least at the outset, have to consist largely of persons of experience in the 
public administration of roads,- road transport and finance ; and tbe difficulty appre- 
hended by the 'Centre has been that, to the Provincial 'Governments, this body might 
appear to be merely one composed of officials in the pay of the Central Government 
and possibly biased by environment. Moreover, the Road Board and the Railway Board 
jointly would be the day to day advisers of the Central Government in these matters 
and the Road Board thus not sufficiently independent in the sehse contemplated. 

(3) In all the circumstances it does not seem to be possible to proceed at once to the 
creation of any authority on the model of lhat which may ultimately be evolved and as 
an interim arrangement it is proposed llmt the tribunal might consist of three Members, 
one nominated by the Provincial Government concerned, one by the Central Government 
and the third and Chairman, either .nominated by the Governor General or Selected by 
the other two in agreement. The Provincial and Central nominees could then, if neces- 
sary, he officials closely connected with the subject. A possible choice for tbe Chairman 
would be the Provincial Transport Commissioner of another Province. It would be 
-preferable that the tribunal should not hear, except as witnesses called by either party, 
the road operator, or trader, or the railway, concerned but that the cases should be put 
forward by the Provincial and Central Governments respectively and be argued on the 
main ground of interpret a lion of the law and of this Code. /Che award would be 
implemented by a direction from the Provincial Government to the Provincial Trans- 
port Commissioner or Authority which would be binding. 

L1197DPD 
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(4) As and "when the business of the tribunal grew to dimensions needing a perma- 
nent body, the personnel would probably be found to suggest itself from among those 
who had sat as Members of the interim body. 

CONCLUSION 

10. (1) The foregoing is the statement of the ease of the Central Government in 
this complex and difficult matter. It is necessary to repeat that if it appears to be 
dictated from a narrow point of view, that appearance arises out of the necessity of 
confining it to the relatively narrow issues where road and rail impinge. The date- 
jnent of the case and the draft Code that follow will probably be debated on two main 
grounds ; those of policy and administrative practicability respectively. If conveni- 
ent to Provinces, it is suggested that their expert representatives should meet those of 
the Central Government a few days before the meeting of the Transport Advisory 
Council to consider and make recommendations on the latter* — the practical — aspects, 
and as far as they are competent to reach agreement on the policy aspects. Olheiwise 
it will apparently be necessary for the Council to adjourn at some convenient time 
during its discussions, so that the administrative officers may consider and report on 
this paper and draft Code. 

(2) Whichever means be adopted, it is hoped that it will result in a statement upon 
which unanimous agreement can be obtained. In that hope the draft Code that follow's' 
has 1 een so expressed. 

THE DRAFT CODE. 

Preamble . 

1. ’ The Central and Provincial Governments through their representatives in the 
Transport Advisory Council, and subject to formal ratification, having regard to — 

(1) Their common interest in the healthy development- of all means of transport, 
and in particular of transport on improved district and village roads, 

(2) The necessity for the future prosperity of the country of developing the uses 
of all forms of transport in their appropriate functions, of avoidance of wasteful 
duplication and hence of an effective policy of co-ordination, 

(3) The requirements that the interests of individual users and providers of trans- 
port should he subordinated to the common good ; and that each means should be 
regulated in relation to the other and to the whole in order to permit safe, adequate, 
economical and efficient services and foster sound economical conditions in transport 
including fair wages and equitable working conditions, 

(4) The accepted policy of full development of public passenger services, and 
short-haulage of goods, by road, whether rail facilities exist or not, 

(5) The facts that 'with unimportant exceptions railways are publicly owned and 
controlled ; and that their control by the Central Government will he exercised in close 
consultation with the Provincial Governments, and so as to effect the greatest possible 
measure of co-ordination with other forms of transport, and to 

(6) Their 'common expectation that the next five years wilt be critical in the future 
«£ land transport and their agreement that development of motor transport must hs 
kept within the fields of planned control — 

Hereby agree that in respect of road and rail co-ordination, motor transport will be 
controlled under the directions of Provincial Governments, and subject to tbe provi- 
sions of tho Motor Vehicles Act and Rules thereunder as from time to time amended* 
in accordance with this Code of principle and practice as amended by the Council from 
time to time.* 

Administrative Machinery and Procedure. 

2. (1) Each Provincial Government will at its own cost establish and maintain the 
offices necessary for the effective administration and enforcement of the law as interpret- 
ed bv Ibis Code and will by the means of Advisory Committees or in other suitable wavs 
provide for the imparting of all reasonable information to representatives of the 

* It is ■proposed that the explanatory note with which this Code is prefaced, should 
subject to any observations which the Council may make be appended to all copies of 
the Code circulated for use. 
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interests affected ass lo the general policy of planned transport and the reasons therefor 
and for the ventilation of the views of users and providers of transport, equal opportu- 
nity being given to the providers of the several means of transport to state their views. 

(2) In particular, each Provincial Government will create a wholetime office- of 
Provincial Transport Commissioner, or in the ease of Assam, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Sind and Orissa of a wholetime Deputy Provincial Transport Commissioner 
working under a part time Commissioner. Subject always to the general control of the 
Provincial Government, the Transport Commissioner will be the Chief Transport 
Administrative Officer in the Province, Chairman of the Provincial Transport Authority 
under the Motor Vehicles Act, and lx- competent to give such directions as may lawfully 
be given to the Regional Officer.-; and Chairmen of the Regional Transport Authorities 
under ihat Act. Where there is no whole time Provincial Transport Commissioner the 
Deputy Transport Commissioner will be a Member and the chief executive officer of the 
Provincial Transport Authority. 

(3) Without prejudice to the ultimate authority of the Central and the Provincial 
Governments respectively, the closest relations shall be maintained and direct 
correspondence he recognised between the Provincial Transport Commissioner^ and the 
officer so authorised by the Central Government (for the present the officer who is 
Chairman of the Central Road Board). The Central and Provincial Governments will 
issue to their respective officers such instructions as they consider necessary regarding 
matters upon which their order's must be obtained. Subject to such instructions the 
Central Government Officer shall be empowered to discuss any matters with the Provincial 
Transport Commissioner and to convene such general or zonal meetings of those officers 
as he may deem to be necessary. 

Transport Advisory Council. 

3. (i) The Central Government will, as far as circumstances permit, convene meet- 
ings of the Transport Advisory Council not less frequently than at dates approximately 
twelve months following the previous meetings. Meetings will be convened at shorter 
intervals if there is at any time a geneial wish to that effect or if the business to be 
transacted renders that necessary. 

(2) Except on grounds of great urgency, no important issue of transport policy 
of general application will be decided by the Central or a Provincial Government and, 
in particular, no departure will be made from the provisions of this Code, without 
reference to a meeting of the Council. 

Arbitration . 

4. (1) Any dispute between Provincial Governments, or between the Central and 
a Provincial Government arising out of the administration of or under the Motor 
Vehicles Act, or out of the interpretation of this “ Code ”, shall on the motion of either 
party to the dispute he referred for decision to an Arbitration Board consisting of one 
representative of each party and a third Member who shall be the Cliairman selected 
jointly by the other two Members. 

(2) The Arbitration Board will decide its own procedure in each ease. In the 
event of there being more than two parlies to the dispute and of the Board being 
equally divided on its decision, the Chairman shall have a second or easting vote. 

(3) Expenses of representatives and witnesses will be borne by each party. The 
cost and expenses of the Board will in each case be divided equally between the parties. 

PASSENGER TRANSPORT 

(I) Joint Companies. 

5. (1) Provincial Governments and their officers will afford all reasonable assist- 
ance to railway administrations in the formation of joint road rail companies . for the 
•operation of road transport in accordance with the accepted policy of the Provincial 
•and the Central Governments. 

(21 Such joint road rail or tripartite companies will in like degree to any other 
rtrarl operators be subject to all of the relevant provisions ol or under the Motor 
Vehicles Act and to the interpretation of those provisions in accordance with this- 
Code. 
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(3) -Subject to all reasonable prior facilities having beep afforded to previous 
regular operators of stage carriage on the route or routes, it is the accepted policy that 
these joint companies should ultimately have the monopoly of passenger transport on 
the routes covered by their permits. This does not preclude operation by another 
Company of a section of any such route connecting a branch with its natural terminus. 

(4) Stage carriage permits should be in a form specifying the service to be 
performed, and the Transport Authority which granted or renewed the permit should 
be empowered to levy deterrent lines on default'. 

(2) General. 

6. Cl) In considering any application for the grant or renewal of a regular stage ' 
carriage permit, the Transport Authority concerned will hear and give due weight to 
my representation made by any interest affected, including the railway serving the 
area. 

(2) A railway administration will have the right at any time to make a representa- 
tion to a Transport Authority regarding any temporary stage carriage or contract 
carriage permit granted by the Transport Authority or applied for, and the Authority- 
will give a hearing and due consideration to any such representation. 

(3) In granting or renewing a stage carriage permit for a distance exceeding 50 
miles .between places connected by railway, the Transport Authority should have regard 
to the adequacy of the service between the two places afforded by the railway, err which 
could be afforded by the railway running additional or faster trains, if the road service 
between those tivo points were reduced, or not increased. 

(3) Fares. 

7. Subject to consideration of the operation of a permit holder of less remunera- 
tive rontes in con, junction with more remunerative routes, ihe fares charged in stage 
carriages on any route should be related primarily to the cost of operation on that 
route and not to other matters. 

GOODS TRANSPORT. 

8. (1) Railways (and Steamer Companies) or their accredited contractors should 
normally be granted permits to operate collection and delivery 7 services within such a 
radius of any railway station (or Steamer Glint) not being more than ten miles as may 
be considered reasonable by 7 the Authority having regard to all the circumstances. 

(2) Applications by railways, or by joint concerns in which railways have s 
financial share, for public carrier permits between plnees connected by- railway or 
complementary to a railway shall be given equal consideration by Transport Authori- 
ties, with due regard to the need and the benefits of the co-ordination which should 
result, to that given to applications from other persons. 

(3) A copy of every application for a public carrier’s permit to be valid for a 
distance exceeding 100 miles between places connected by railway (whether on a National 
Highway or otherwise) shall he forwarded by the applicant at the time of making 
application to the railway administration or administrations concerned. At the time 
of hearing the application the Transport Authority concerned will satisfy itself that 
this requirement has been satisfied. 

(4) (a) Every public carrier's permit should normally include authorization to- 
carry any goods anywhere within a “ free zone ” conforming to the size and configura- 
tion of the local traffic area. (Note . — This might be roughly equivalent to a circle of 
m t less than 3 miles radius from the centre of a small town, increasing to 15 miles in 
the ease of a very large city). 

(b) A public earner’s permit valid for a distance not exceeding 50 miles from the 
centre of the town in which the operator has his place of business should normally be 
expressed to include all routes lying within some conveniently defined segment of a; 
circle of approximately 50 miles radius from that centre, 

(e) A public carrier’s permit .valid for a distance exceeding 50 miles from that 
centra should normally be expressed as valid outside the “free zone”, and the “seg- 
ment ” if any, for a specified route or rontes only. “ Free zones ” may if necessary he 
vdaed at other towns on the route or routes. 
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Grant or Renewal of Public Carriers ’ Permits. 

(5) A Regional Authority should not, save in accordance with the general 02 “ 
specific instructions of the Provincial Transport Commissioner (or Authority) , grant 
or renew any public carriers permit valid tor a distance exceeding 50 miles between 
places served by railway and should' not in any case grant or renew sneh a permit 
val.d for a distance exceeding 100 miles between places connected by railway, but should 
refer the application to the Pi’ovincial Transport Commissioner (or Authority). 

(6) Subject to a hearing having been duly accorded to the interested parties, includ- 
ing the railway .administration concerned, and to due regard having been had to the 
needs of the area for transport, to the interests of existing road operators and to tha 
need for co-ordination between road and rail, the competent Transport Officer (or 
Authority) in considering applications for the grant or renewal of a public carrier’s 
peimit valid between places connected by railway — 

(a) should normally grant or renew a permit valid up to a distance of 60 miles ; 
and 

(b) Should require economic justification to be shown to his satisfaction before 
granting or renewing a permit valid for a distance exceeding 60, but not exceeding 100 
miles ; 

(c) should require strong economic justification to be shown to his satisfaction 
before granting or renewing a permit for a distance exceeding 100 miles, but not exceed- 
ing 200 miles ; and 

(d) should grant or renew a permit valid for a distance exceeding 200 miles only 
in very exceptional eases. 

Koto (1). In the foregoing, the expression : — 

(i) “Between places connected by railway” means between places connected 
by a railway route not exceeding in length 11 times the length of the road where there 
is no break of gauge in the railway connection', and not exceeding the length of the road 
where there is a break of gauge.- "Where a route originates or terminates at a place off 
the railw’ay this distance and this criterion applies to the part of the route, if any, 
which is between places connected by railway, as defined ; and a place for this purpose 
means in relation to a town the municipal area and elsewhere any place wilhin a distance 
of three miles from any railway station ; 

• (ii) “ Economic justification ” means that there is substantial and justifiable 
economy of time and cost to the prospective consignors or consignees including cost 
of packing and terminal transport (and not merely profit to the carrier) in the move- 
ment of goods by road instead of rail at the rates quoted by the applicant carrier ; that 
the rates are reasonable, and that the economy to the prospective consignee is likely 
in the long run to benefit the consumer ; and 

(iii) “ Strong justification ” means that, after carefully weighing the loss of 
business to the railways and the repercussions on railway finances if the cases in ques- 
tion were multiplied, against the cost and other advantages of carriage by road of the 
perishable or other special goods that the '[applicant proposes to .carry, the authority is 
satisfied that there will be overall economic advantage to the community. 

Note (2). Normally “ strong justification” will only he provable in one direction, 
and it should normally be a condition, of. long-distance permits that the operator should, 
in that direction, substantially carry the specific goods upon the carriage of which the 
grant of the permit is justified, and no others. If adequate justification is shown in 
, the outward direction, it will not normally he possible or desirable to restrict the classes 
of goods carried on. return journeys, since it is necessary that reasonably fully return 
loads should he obtained if the operation is to he economic/ The authority should how- 
ever take into consideration the losses*" of railway traffic in both directions in weighing 
the advantages of road transport of certain classes of goods in one direction, 

-PRIVATE CARRIERS’ PERMITS. 

9. Private carriers’ permits should normally he granted without question provided 
that the Transport .Authority is satisfied as to the bona fldes of the application. In 
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order to prevent abuses tbc Transport Authority in granting a private carrier’s permit 
should, save in exceptional cases where this is physically difficult, specify in the permit 
the description of the goods to be carried and route or routes of the area, of validity of 
the permit 

SPECIAL PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO NATIONAL HIGHWAYS. 

10. (1) Subject, to nrbibtration in the case of any dispute, while in respect of roads 
in general the final authority in the administration of the lav or the mtcipietutjoii of 
this & Code is that of or under the Provincial Government, eases of transport on a 
National Highway will be decided, under 'the law and in Hie spirit of this Code, in 
accordance with the general or specific advice of the Central Government. 

(2) In particular, the Provincial Transport Commissioner (or Authority) should 
not grant or renew any public carrier’s permit for a disfance exceeding 100 miles along 
a National Highway between places connected by railway without the consent, general 
or specific of the Central Government. 


j f em 2 . Motor Transport and Eoad-tlail Eolations {including Ev-scHlcmcnt) . 

At its meeting in January 1045 the Committee stressed the importance of the 
development of motor transpox-t and recommended as essential that road and rail 
transport should be co-ordinated. By a narrow majority tbc Committee agreed that, 
to this end, among other steps, railways should seek to acquire a substantial interest 
in passenger bus companies. The Committee also stated certain broad principles 
for the regulation of transport of goods by road for short and long hauls and decided 
that the questions of the nature of the Transport controlling authority in the Pro- 
vinces and the establishment of an appellate authority to arbitrate in disputes and 
differences, should be further examined. 

2. (1) As regards the first recommendation, most Provinces have accepted th i 
principle of the formation of joint companies primarily for the operation of road 
passenger sendees ; and of those who have accepted the principle, six Provincial 
Governments have indicated that they will take a financial share in the Companies 
iu varying proportions. Two companies have been floated and are operating. Nego- 
tiations are proceeding for the formation of others. 

(2) The Committee observed that where tho appointment of Managing Agents 
for those companies could not be avoided there should be provision for acquisition 
at a fair valuation by the Central or a Provincial Government after the expiry of 10 
or 15 years. In the case of the two companies that have been floated, negotiations 
had already reached a stage at which tho Provincial Government (who have 253 per 
cent, of the capital) were unable either to resile from the arrangement made with 
managing agents or to introduce any acquisition clause. In no other case under 
negotiation is it proposed to employ managing agents. Among (he proposals to amend 
the Motor Vehicles Act. is one giving the Provincial Government power to acquire an 
undertaking on notice given at intervals of six months after tile, expiry of fivo years 
from the date of grant of the permit. 

3. On tho second recommendation referred to in para. 1 above tho Central Govern- 
mmt have forwarded to Provincial Governments for discussion at the meeting of the 
Transport Adxisory Council a draft <f Code ’’ ol Principle and Practice in the re- 
gulation of motor transport,, setting out the criteria to be agreed and the administra- 
tive machinery necessary for securing real and effective co-ordination between rail 
and read transport ; and proposing an appellate or arbitration tribunal. A copy 
of the paper is attached.’ The Committee will be informed of the outcome of the 
discussions in the Council. > 

^ 01 ’ the employment of ex-Service men In road transport are under 
cmisideratinn. It seems that for several years the volume of civil transport which 
le count' y can economically absorb will not suffice to afford employment to any large 
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proportion of the ex-service drivers and orliers available. Proposals for the forma- 
tion of' ro- operative groups of ex-service transport workers have not been favourably 
received b} r the majority of Provincial Governments, and further discussions are pro- 
ceeding. Another means is to reserve a proportion of all future vacancies in trans- 
port concerns for ex-service men together with the enforcement of reasonable condi- 
tions of employment for all transport workers. The legislation necessary to give elfeefc 
to these measures is under consideration. The outcome of the discussion of these 
matters in the Transport Advisory Council will be reported to the Committee. 


Hem 3. — Host-War Railway Rians. > 

In the past when the construction of railway lines was undertaken in India, the 
needs of densely populated areas and centres of industry or commerce, strategic ‘re- 
quirements, and measures to combat famines received first consideration. Even to, 
it was not possible to meet all demands with the limited resources — both financial and 
physical — at the disposal pf the authorities qoneerned. Many areas, though poten- 
tially rich, were so situated that: railway facilities remained inaccessible to them. The 
development of such areas, the desirability of a more unifonn dispersal of industries 
over tlio country, as a whole, and further strategic requirements make it necessary to 
undertake the construction of new railway lines now, even though, for some consider- 
able time to come, these lines may remain unremunerative. It cannot, however, he 
said that railways are, under present conditions, indispensable for the Industrial and 
economic development of a particular locality. In many cases, a good network of 
roads can piovide alternative means of communication at very much less cost. Tn the 
interests, therefore, of the conservation of national resources, very careful consldei-a- 
fiou must be given to ensuring that railway construction is undertaken only in those 
cases whore a load scheme, howsoever well-planned, will be inadequate to serve a par- 
ticular area. Railway constructions are, accordingly, being considered only where 
roads could not bo effective substitutes for railways for the economic development of 
the tract. * 

2. The railway construction plan for the post-wa r period is shown on the attached’ 
map. The red lines represent new constructions, restoration of dismantled lines, and 
some conversions from one gauge to another. It is estimated that wh.cn. all these 
projects have been completed there will be few areas of importance more than 30 miles 
away from a railway line. This plan has been adopted after full consultations with 
Provincial Governments and after taking into consideration the road plan of each 
particular area. 

3. These new constructions, when completed, will amount to a total of about 4,000 
miles, of which about 2.800 miles, at an estimated cost of Rs. 60 crores, am expected 
to be completed within the first seven post-war years. 

’ 4. The plan for construction of new railways in Indian States has not yet been 
finalised. It will be put up to the Committee on a suitable occasion in the near 
future. 


Item 4 . — Report of the Port Development Committee. 

An inter-departmental committee was set up in February 1945 with the follow- 
ing terms of reference ; to report on— 

(a) the present capacity of India’s major ports, as compared with their eapa* 
city in 1942 ; 
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6 Not reproduced. 
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(b) whether the present capacity of these ports will be adequate in the years 
immediately succeeding the termination of the ’War against Japan • 

(c) the need for other large or moderately large ports for dealing witn India’s 
overseas trade requirements. 

Thou-'h the committee’s answer to item (b) was in the affirmative, they considered 
that, as the assumptions on which this conclusion was based might not be justified by 
future events, detailed plans for the extension of the ports of Madras, Coohm, \ iza- 
gapatam and Chittagong should be prepared to meet eventualities. I his recom- 
mendation has been accepted and the ports concerned requested to report the action 
taken or hi train to implement this recommendation. As regards the larger ports 
of Calcutta. Bombay and Karachi, the view of the committee was that these ports have 
immense possibilities in tho Way of space and ©ther facilities and are financially in 
a strong position so that they can themselves execute improvement schemes without 
difficulty. Actually these three ports have already schemes of this nature in hand 
and the general outlines of these schemes are being obtained from them. 


On the third item of the terms of referenco, the committee limited themselves to 
the following comments - 

(a) More deep-sea ports may be ‘needed on the coast of India to meet antici- 
pated expansion of trade, and in particular one of easy access to large ships oil 
the Bast Coast ; but the figures of expected trade do not by themselves justify 
inoio ports ; 

(b) requirements can he met either by expansion of present ports or by deve- 
lopment of new polls, location depending on the industrial plan ; 

(c) if and when new ports are planned they should he developed in the first 
place as minor ports, mainly for the use of coastal traffic, before being laid out 
to meet the demands of large-scale overseas trade. 


The report* has been sent lo maritime Provincial Governments and Indian States 
interested for comments and for reference in connection with their plans for post-- 
W«r development of minor and State ports. The assistance of the Central Govern- 
ment has already been requested! in regard to the development .of Cocans da, Sik% 
Veraval and Bhatkal ports and when all the replies are received, giving if full picture 
of the plans Of State ahd Provincial Governments, a policy decision will have to fen 
taken in the light of the industrial plan, weighing carefully the economic aspects of ex- 
panding existing major ports against that of developing new deep sea ports, and haring 
regard on the East Coast to the problem, of sard travel and dredging cost. To investi- 
gate fully the suggestions made in paragraph 15 of the report, it will, therefore, be 
necessary to appoint a technical committee which will, among other things, give autho- 
ritative guidance on the several proposals of tho Provincial and State Governments 
.investigation of the question of a_ deep sea port of easy access to large ships' on the' 
East Coast will be the main function of the committee. 


In addition to the major port authorities and Provincial and State Governments 
who have already been consulted, it is proposed to invite the opinion of Chambers r 0 £ 
Commerce oh the report. 
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(1) appointment of a technical 

(2) circulation of the report to 


committee, and 

Chambers of Commerce for opinion. 
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APPENDIX II. 

\ * 1 * * * 

Conclusions of the Eighth Meeting of the Transport Advisory Council. 

A. — Railway Development . . . 

1. The Council notes the provisional proposals^ for railway construction placed 
before it and that Provincial and State - Governments will be consulted as to precise 
alignments as the detailed surveys are taken up and as to priorities of execution. . • - 

B. — Road Transport and Road-Rail ~ Co-ordination. 

1. The “Coded'. 

(1) The Council by a majority recommends for formal acceptance by the Pro- 
vincial and Central Governments the Code of Principle and Practice (reproduced at 
pages 132-5) and desired that consideration be given bj the Central Government to 
the improvement of the machinery for consultation with Provincial Governments on 
railway matters, referred to in clause (5) of the preamble. 

(2) During the first year until experience has been gained of the working of the 
Code, Transport Authorities should scrutinize with particular care applications for 
grant or renewal of public carrier permits for distances exceeding 50 miles and not 
exceeding 100 miles -between places connected by railway. 

- 2. Amendment of the Motor Vehicles Act. 

(1) The Council accepts the scheme of amendments of the Motor Vehicles Act 
as circulated and subsequently discussed in the meeting with Provincial Motor Trans- 
port Controllers and desires that the draft Bill incorporating the proposals should 
be circulated to Provincial Governments for opinion and that Provincial Govern- 
ments should be given not less than one clear month from the date of the receipt of 
the amending bill ( three copies) in which to communicate their views. 

(2) The majority of the Council agreed that there should be power for the 
Provincial Government to direct that the functions of the Provincial and Regional' 
Transport Authorities in respect of permits for goods vehicles should be discharged 
by a single officer. Three Provinces favoured the total substitution of a single officer 
for the composite Regional authority. 

3. Employment of Ex-service men in Motor Transport. 

(1) The Council considers that the organisation of ex-service men into eo-opera- 
tivo societies for the operation of motor transport on any substantial scale is im- 
practicable. 

(2) In view of the time which must elapse before the proposed amendments to 
'the Motor Vehicles Act can become law the Council recommends that the Governor- 
General be moved to promulgate an Ordinance empowering Provincial Governments 
to make rules requiring transport operators to reserve a specified proportion of all 
future vacancies in their undertakings for ex-service personnel at rates of pay not 
less than those prevalent in the locality for porkers of different categories. 

(3) The Council considers that — 

r J 

(a) the hours of work provision contained in Section 65 of the Motor Vehicles 
Aot should stand unchanged at present, 

(b) proposals for legislation in respect of conditions of service for road 
transport .workers generally should be circulated to Provincial Governments for 
opinion as soon as possible. 

C. — Road Development. 

1. National Highway Scheme as set out in Government of India War Transport 
Department letter No. PL.- 13(20), dated September 14 ih, 1945. 

(1) Subject to : — 

(a) the necessary negotiations being concluded with the Indian States con- 
eomed ; 

00 further discussions, between the Central and Provincial Governments re- 
garding the. omission of certain roads from the scheme and the revision of the 
alignments in certain cases ; ’ 
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(o) an amendment of Clause (ii) under paragraph 0 of the letter above cited, 
to provide that expenditure on National Highways will be subject to the tech- 
ScTl approval and financial sanction of the Central Government px .Central 

(d) the substitution of “10” for “7* ” » respect of the agency charges 
proposed in sub-para, (iii) of para. 6 of the letter above cited ; and 

(e) the reservation [in respect of Class (vii) under para. 6 of the letter above 
cited! that while a primary object of the road development plan is to extend 
the benefit of good roads to the villages, it may. be necessary in certain Pro- 
vinces first to develop Provincial Highways and Major District roads to afford 


uecess 5 . < 

tho Council recommends for acceptance the National Highway Scheme and the con- 
ditions set forth in paragraph 6 of War Transport’ Department letter above cited 

as amended.’ 

The Council notes that! the allocations from the Central Road Fund to Provin- 
cial Governments will be discontinued after the distribution of the revenue accruing 
to the Fund during the financial year 1946^17, and accepts as reasonable the interim 
arrangements set out in para. 2 (2) of the letter above cited. 

Hole . — The majority of the representatives of the Provinces while agreeing to 
the abolition of the' Road Fund desired to place on record their opinion that, in view 
of their increasing liabilities for road maintenance in the future, consideration should 
be given to the necessity of assuring equivalent resources, from the petrol tax or 
otherwise, for the particular purpose of road expenditure in the Provinces as part 
of Central assistance after the first post war quinquennium -. 

2. The Employment of Ex-service men on Hoad Construction. 

(1) The Council, having discussed various schemes for the employment of ex- 
service men in road and other public’ works construction, recommends for immediate 
examination tho proposals of the Committee of Chief Engineers of the 23rd of Octo- 
ber (reproduced at pages 135-8) and considers — 

(a) that tlie urg-ency of the problem allows of no delay in the' adoption and 
^ ’ implementation by Provinces where the problem of ex-service men is expected 

■fco be acute and definite plans dJo not exist of one or more of the schemes dis- 
cussed therein ; and 

(b) that, subject to examination of the financial implications in each case — 

(i) the scheme which can most quickly be put into effect and involves the 
least number of additional personnel for supervision appears to be the special 
contract scheme which aims at combining the use of .the organisation of expert 
contractors with the securing of reasonable conditions of employment for ex- 
service men ; 


(ii) the next best alternative appears to be the formation of co-operative 
labour contract societies on the Madras model. 


(2) The Council therefore recommends^ that, in Provinces where there is no 
comprehensive and better scheme ready to be put into effect) at short notice, tbo Pro- 
vincial Government should, — 


(a) work out the special contract scheme in full detail ; and 

(b) set up immediately, as an experiment to be expanded if successful, the skele 

ton organisation and administrative arrangements necessary to bring into existence a 
once a Co-operative Labour Contract Society of not less than 1000 members for whie 
work should be earmarked, giving suitable and continuous employment for no 
less than six months. , ■ - - • • 

, Counci l further recommends that the offer of ifhe Central Govemmen 

. to defray oO percent, of the difference in the cost of work between normal contra < 
work and work under the Labour Department Group Scheme should be extende 
to any scheme proposed by a Provincial Government and approved by the Centra 

>o\ernmen , esigne o make special provision for the absorption of ex-service 
men. - 1 
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3. Staid of preparedness and the Proposals for Financing of Roads other than 
Rational Highways.- 

(1) Tlie Council noted that the schemes of road reconstruction (war arrears), 
and of improvement and construction, for which estimates upon which contracts could 
he lei are ready or are expected to be ready within the next six months, are in the 
opinion of the Provincial Governments sufficient to meet the unemployment and anti- 
slump developments as they arise. 

(2) The Council also noted that to a greater or lesser extent the completion of 
the preparation of these schemes and their subsequent execution are dependent upon 
the subordinate staff on the one hand and plant, particularly road rollers, on the other 
being available in a far larger measure than is visible at present. The Council, there- 
fore, concluded-— 

(a) that War Transport Department should, as soon as information is avail- 

able as to the prospects of obtaining rollers and other plant from the U. K., from 
Army surpluses in Europe, Army, and U. S. surpluses in India, from Australia, 
from the United States of America and by Indian manufacture, should circulate 
a statement of the position to Provincial Governments in order that their plans 
•might be altered 1 as necessary to suit the plant likely to be available ; and 

(b) that since in the next two or three years steam-rollers are likely to he the 

bottleneck, alternative foims of construction such as light Concrete surfaces or 

, ordinary construction using bullock-rollers will have to bo given special con- 
sideration. 

(3) The Council noted the information furnished to them that — • 

(a) Rollers which are the property of the Army in India and of U. K. origin 

and which are at present in use by Provincial P. W. Ds. will not be recalled. 

(b) Rollers which are on L|L to the Army in India and are in use by Pro- 
vincial Governments will not for the present be recalled otn the condition that 
they are used for military purposes only. 

(c) All but one quarter of the rollers borrowed by the Army from Provincial 
P. W. Ds. will be returned by the end of January, the one quarter being the 
irreparable rollers. 

(d) That if arrangements can be made for the repair in Ordnanee Workshops 
of rollers already returned from the Army or of those belonging to Provincial 
Governments and Local Bodies, the Central Government would be prepared to meet 
the entire cost of these repairs in Ordnance Workshops as part of their contri- 
bution to anti-slump expenditure. 

(4) The Council further noted the acute shortage of survey and mathematical 
instruments and decided that this matter also should be examined by Chief Engineers 
and War Transport Department in consultation with Engineer-in-Chief y s Branch and 
Disposals Directorate with the object of instituting an immediate drive to ascertain 
availability in the Army and if possible to short-circuit the procedure for distribu- 
tion, from Army survey units, etc., which are being disbanded, -to Provinces in im- 
mediate need' of such equipment. 

(5) The Council further recommended that these matters should be discussed at 
a subsequent meeting between Chief Engineers, War Transport Department, and re- 
presentatives of Engineer-in'-Chief ’s Branch and M. G. O.’s Branch. 

4. Engineering Personnel. “J 

(1) Provided that' the Central P. W. D. can release the officers borrowed from 
Provincial Public Works cadres the general position is that the shortage of engineer 
officers is not such as to eall for special measures such as the creation of a Central 
pool. 

(2) All Provinces are in need of surveyors, draftsmen, and subordinates, many 
of whom are employed in the Army, and it was agreed that this matter should he 
further examined by Chief Engineers and War Transport Department in consulta- 
tion 'uith Engineer-in-Chief. 
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THE DRAFT CODE 
(Aa approved by the T. A. C.) 

PREAMBLE. 

' 1 The Central and 'Provincial Governments through their representatives in the 

Transport Advisory Council, . and subject to formal ratification, having regard to- 
il) Their common interest in the healthy development of all means of trans- 
port and in particular of transport pn improved district and village roads, 

(2) The necessity for the future prosperity of the country of developing the uses 
of all forms of transport in their appropriate functions, of avoidance of -wasteful 
duplication and hence of an effective policy of co-ordination, 

(3) The requirements that the interests of individual users and providers 
of transport should be subordinated to the common good ; and that each means 
should be regulated in relation to the other and to the whole in order to permit 
safe, adequate, economical and efficient services and foster sound economical 
conditions in transport including fair wages and equitable working condi- 
tions, 

(4) Tho accepted policy of full development of public passenger services, and 
short-haulage of goods, by road, whether rail facilities exist or not, 

, (5) The facts that with unimportant exceptions railways are publicly owned 

• and controlled ; and that their control by the ‘ Central Government will be exer- 
cised in close consultation with the Provincial Governments in respect of both 
the improvement of the services offered by the Railways to the public and of the 

• greatest possible measure of co-ordination with other forma of transport, and 
to, 

(6) Their common expectation that the next five years will be critical' in the 
future of land transport and their agreement that developments of motor trans- 
port must be kept within the fields of planned control, 

Hereby agree that in respect of road and rail co-ordination, motor transport 
will be oontrolled under the directions of Provincial Governments, .and ' subject 
to* .the provisions of the Motor Vehicles Act and Rules thereunder as from time 
to time amended, in accordance with this Code of principles and practice es 
amended by the Council from time to time. 

ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY AND PROCEDURE. 


2. (1) Each Provincial Government will, at its own cost establish and maintain 
the offices necessary for the effective administration and enforcement of 'the law 
as interpreted by this Code and will by the means of Advisory Committees or in 
other suitable ways provide for ti e imparting of all reasonable information to re- 
presentatives of the interests affected as to the general policy of planned transport 
and the reasons therefor and for the ventilation of the views of users and providers 
of transport, equal opportunity being given to ibe providers of the several means 
of transport to state their views. 

(2). In particular, each Provincial Government will create a wholetime office of 
Provincial Transport Commissioner, or in the case of Assam, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Sind and/ Orissa of a wholetime , Deputy Provincial Transport Commis- 
sioner working under a part time Commissioner. Subject always to the general 
control of the Provincial Government the Provincial Transport Commissioner will 
1 <he , cllief Transport Administrative Officer in the Province, Chairman of the 
Provincial Transport Authority under the Motor Vehicles Act, and be competent 
to give such directions as may lawfully be given to the Regional Officers and Cbair- 
• men ot the Regional Transport Authorities under that Act. Where there is no 
v rioloUme rovmcial Transport Commissioner the Deputy Provincial Transport Com- 
missioner will be a Member and the chief executive officer of the Provincial Trans- 
port Authority. 


’ ( 3 ) Wii ^out prejudice to the ultimate authority of the Central and 

Governments respectively, the closest relations shall be maintained and 
pond once be recognised between (he Provincial Transport Commissioner 


the Provincial 
direct corres- 
and the officer 


so authorised by the Central Government (for the present tbe officer who is Chairman 
, of the Central Road- Board) . The Central and Provincial Governments will ibsua 
to their respective officers such instructions as they consider necessary regarding matter3 
upon which their orders must be obtained. Subject to such instructions, the Central 
Government officer shall be empowered to discuss any matters with the Provincial 
Commissioners and to ‘convene such general' or zonal meetings of those officers as ho 
may deem to he nesessary. 

TRANSPORT ADVISORY COUNCIL. 

3. (1) The Central Government Will, as far as cirumstances permit, convene 
meetings of the Transport Advisory Council not less frequently than at dates approxi- 
mately twelve months following the previous meeting. Meetings will he convened 
at shorter intervals if there is at any time a general wish to that effect or if the 
business to be transacted render that necessary. 

, (2)' Except on grounds of great urgency, no important issue, of transport policy 

of general application will be decided by the Central or a Provincial Government and, 
in particular, no ' departure will be made from the provisions of this Code, without 
reference to a meeting of the Council, the conclusions of which are subject to ratifi- 
cation of the several Government's. 

ARBITRATION. 

■ 4. (1) Any dispute between Provincial Governments, or between the Central and 

~ a Provincial Government arising out of the administration of or under the Motor 
Vehicles Act, or out of the interpretation of this “ Code”, shall on the motion of 
either party to the dispute be referred for decision to an Arbitration Board consist- 
ing of one representative of each party and a third Member, who shall be the Chair- 
man, selected jointly by the other two Members. 

(2) The Arbitration Board will decide its own procedure in each case. In the 
event of there being more than two parties to the dispute and of the Board being' 
oqunlly divided on its decision the Chairman shall have a second or casting vote. 

(3) Expenses of representatives and witnesses will be borne by each party. The 
•out and expenses of the Board will in each «vse be divided equally between the 
parties 

PASSENGER TRANSPORT. 

( 1 ) Joint Companies. 

5. (1) Provincial Governments and their officers will afford all reasonable assist- 
ance to railway administrations in the formation of joint road rail companies for 
the operation of road transport in accordance with the accepted policy of the Pro- 
vincial and the Central Governments. 

(2) All reasonable opportunities will he afforded to existing operators on the 
route or routes concerned to become shareholders in the joint road rail or tripartite 
Companies, at the time of floatation. 

(3) Such joint road rail or tripartite companies will in like degree to any other 
road operators he Eubject to all of the relevant, provisions of or under theMiotor 
Vehicles Act and to the interpretation of those provisions in accordance with this 
Code. 

(4) On routes on which joint road rail or tripartite Companies have been formed 
no new permits will be issued to other parties (unless in the opinion of the Transport 
Authority the. Service provided by the Company is inadequate) and it is recognised that 
the joint road rail or tripartite Company will, save in exceptional cases, ultimately by 
absorption of or amalgamation with any pre-existing interests remaining on the rout# 
or routes attain to a monopoly. 

(2) General. 

(5. (1) In considering any application for the grant or renewal of a regular stage 
carriage permit, the Transport Authority concerned mil hear and give due weight to 
any representation made by any interest affected, including the railway serving the 
area. “ ° 



• - (2) Stage carriage permits should bo in a form specifying the service to bo 
performed, and the Transport Authority which granted or renewed the permit should 
be empowered to levy deterrent tines for default. x 

(3) In granting or renewing a stage carriage permit for a distance exceeding 
60 miles between places connected by railways, the Transport Authority should have 
regard to the adequacy of the existing or prospective service between the two places 
afforded by the railways. 

, GOODS TRANSPORT. 

. <] m (j) Railways (and Steamer Companies) or their accredited contractors should 

normaly bo granted, permits to operate collection and delivery services within such a 
radius of any railway station (or Steamer Ghat) not being more than ten mile3 
as may be considered reasonable by the Authority, having regard to all the circum- 
stances . 

(2) Applications by railways, or by joint concerns in which railways have a 
financial share, for public oarrier permits between places connected, by railway or 
complementary to a railway shall be given equal consideration by Transport Aulho- 
ririe- with due regard to the need and the benefits of the co-ordination which should 
result, to that given to applications from other persons. 

(3) '(a) Eveiy public carrier ’p permit should normally include authorization 
to carry any goods anywhere within a ‘ ‘ free zone ’ ’ conforming to the size and con- 
figuration of the local traffic area. (Note . — This might be roughly equivalent to a, 
circle of not less than 3 miles radius from the centre of 'a small town, increasing to 
15 miles in the case of a very large city.) 

(bj A public carrier’s permit valid for a distance not exceeding 50 miles from 
tho ceuli of the town in which the operator has his place iof business should normally 
he expressed to include all routes lying within some conveniently defined sector of a 
circle of approximately 50 miles radius from that centre, or specified routes lying 
within the circle. 

(e) A public carrier’s permit valid for a distance exceeding 50 miles from the 
centre should normally be expressed. as valid outside the ‘(free zone ”, and the 
‘ ‘ sector ’ ’ if any, for a specified route or routes only. “ Freo zones ’ * may if neces- 
sary be added at other towns on the route or routes. - 

GRANT OR RENEWAL OF PUBLIC CARRIERS’ PERMITS. 


(4) A Regional Authority should not, save in accordance with the general or 
specific infractions of the Provincial Transport Commissioner|Authority grant or 
renew any public, carrier’s permit valid for a distance exceotling 50 miles between 
places served by railway ; and should not in any case grant or renew such a permit 
valid for a distance exceeding 100 miles between places connected by railway, but 
should refer the application to the. Provincial Transport Commissioner (Authority. 

(5) Subject to a hearing haring been duly accorded to the interested parties, 
including the railway administration concerned, and to due regard having been had 
to thi needs of the area for transport, to the interests of existing road operators 
and to the need for co-ordinatien between road and rail, the competent Transport 
Officer (Authority in considering applications for the grant or renewal of a publics 
oai rier’s permit valid between places connected by railway- — 

(a) should require strong economic justification to be shown to his satisfaction 
before grant mg or renewing a permit for a distance exceeding 100 miles, but not 
exceeding 200 miles ; and 

r (b). should grant, or renew -a permit valid for a distance exceeding' 200 miles 
only m very exceptional cases. 


Aofe.—(l) In the foregoing, the expression 




toad where there is a break of gauge. "Where a route originates (or terminates at a 
place off the railway this distance and this criterion applies to the part of the route, 
ll any, which is between places connected by railway, a? defined ; and a place for 
this purpose means in relation to a town the municipal area’ and elsewhere any 
place within a distance of three miles from any railway station ; 

(ii) “ Strong economic justification JJ means that, after carefully weighing the 
loss of business to the railways and the repercussions on railway finances if the cases 
in question were multiplied, against the cost and other advantages of carriage by road 
of the perishable or other special goods that the applicant proposes to carry, the autho- 
rity is satisfied that there will be overall economic advantage to the community. 

Note (2). — Normally “ strong economic justification ’ ’ will' only be provable in 
one' direction, and it should normally be a condition of long-distance permits that the 
operator should, in that direction, substantially carry the specific goods upon the carriage 
of which the grant of the permit is justified, and no others. If adequate justification, 
ie shown in the outward direction, it will not normally be possible or desirable to 
restrict the classes of goods carried on return journeys since it is necessary that reason- 
ably full return loads should be obtained if the operation is to be economic. The 
authority should, however, take into consideration the losses of railway traffic in both 
directions in weighing the advantages of road transport of certain classes of goods 
in one direction. ‘ 

V Special Provisions Applicable io National Highivays. 

8. (1) Subject always to the provisions of clause 4 (1) the Provincial Govern- 
ment will in giving directions to the Provincial transport Authority regarding the 
control of transport on National Highways, pay due regard to the advice of the 
Central Government. __ 

(2) In particular, flhe Provincial Transport Commissioner (or Authority) should 
not grant or renew any public carrier's permits for a distance exceeding 100 miles 
along a National Highway between places connected by railmay without prior con- 
sultation with the Central Government. 

EMPLOYMENT OE UNEMPLOYED EX-SERVICE MEN AND OP LABOUR 
DISPLACED PROM WAR INDUSTRIES/ 

1. This question was discussed at length on the 22nd October and a Committee 
consisting of the following was formed on the 23rd October to go into the matter in 
further detail : — 

Mr. A. W. H. Dean, Chief Engineer, Central P. W. D., New Delhi. 

Mr. H. R. Dogra, Chief Engineer, Communications, Madras. 

Mr. V. Chary, Chief Engineer, Irrigation, Madras.. 

Mr. J. Chambers, Chief Engineer, C. & W., Bengal. 

Mr. W. F. Walker, Chief Engineer, B. & R., U. P. 

Mr. H. A. Harris, Chief Engineer, Punjab. 

Mr. T. Poy, Chief Engineer, Irrigation, Punjab. 

Lt.-Col. Lang Anderson,- Chief Engineer (designate), N.-W. P. P. 

• Mr. R. Narayanswamy, Dy. Financial Adviser, Delhi. 

Mr. G. M. McKelvie, Consulting Engineer (Roads), Simla, 

2. The Committee decided that it would not be either feasible or -advisable for 
Provinces to confine themselves to any one system of organizing labour or works in 
order to provide the maximum employment for demobilized men seeking work and 
for other displaced personnel. They also agreed that in no circumstances would it 
be possible to so organize 'works that as much as Rs. 200]- erores or even half that 
sum could be spent on roads within the next two years as there was neither the 
Staff nor -machinery available to exqcute works on this scale. 
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3. Five systems of organising labour to carry out large scale road construction 
yrcre examined : — 

O 

(i) The Labour Department Scheme ; 

(li) “ Co-operative Labour Contract Societies Scheme a modification of the 

scheme suggested by the resettlement Directorate, 

(iii) A “Special Contract Scheme". 

, (iv) Tho u Depreciating Gratuity Schema " ; and 

(v) The “Labour Depot" Scheme. 

4. The Labour Department Scheme was not favoured by any Province during 
the di&cussion on the 22nd October and is not recommended for adoption by the Com- 
mittee. Certain excellent features of this scheme, however, have been incorporated 
by the Committee in the other schemes which they recommend for adoption. 

5. (i) A Co-operative Labour Contract Societies Scheme has been _ worked out 
recently in Madras in consultation with the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. this 
is based on the Scheme suggested by the Resettlement Directorate and has already 
been tried on a small scale with satisfactory results. 

(ii) Under this scheme, demobilized men seeking work will join a Co-operativo 
Society to which they will each subscribe some capital — say Rs. 50 j- each. Tho 
Society will borrow the remainder of the funds it requires from a Co-operative Bank 
end it will take contracts for public works in exactly tho same way as an ordinary 
contractor would do. The Society will purchase materials, engage local labour, and 
take such other steps as are necessary to fulfil its contract in exactly the same way 
as an ordinary contractor would do. 

(iii) It is not expected that these Societies however efficiently they may be managed 
and however hard-working and skilled may be their members, will always be in a 
position to compete with ordinary contractors when tendering for public works because 
under present-day conditions much of the labour employed by contractors is little more 
than sweated labour. When contracts are awarded, therefore, preference will be 
given to the Societies up to a limit which will not exceed 15 per cent, of the estimated 
cost of the work if it were done at ordinary contract rates. This amounts to a 
Government subsidy to these societies and the Committee recommends that half the 
.cost of such subsidies should be borne by the Provincial Governments and half by th* 
Central Government, the latter half being of course taken into account in determin- 
ing the grants to Provinces. 

(iv) One great advantage of the Co-operative Labour Contract Society Scheme 
is that the Societies will be controlled in law by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
their accounts will be officially audited, and the members will be governed by a "well 
tried system of rules and regulations. The Societies wall therefore he in a posi- 
tion to purchase their own materials, engage additional labour to help them with 
their work and see that the members perform their fair share of work and partak* 
of a fair share of the proceeds of any contract they undertake. 

( v ) The Scheme has not yet been worked out in full detail but Messrs. Dogra and 

Chary, Chief Engineers of the Madras Province, promised to circulate to all Pro- 
vinces a detailed note * on the scheme at a very early date. 

6. (i) A Special Contract Scheme was then considered by the Committee aa it was 

accepted that it would not be wise or expedient to try. to cut out altogether the doing 
of woik by contract. There is a vast, store of knowledge and experience acquired 
by contractors of which full advantage should be taken. Indeed, it will not he poa- 
Sl , t0 the vast expansion of public works contemplated throughout India 

unless full advantage is taken of all the knowledge acquired in the past by engineers, 
by technicians, by artizans, and not least by contractors. 

fii) The Committee recommends that, when the labour exchanges report there is 
a body oi ex-service men and displaced personnel seeking work in any area, contracts 
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for public works should be let in the area under special conditions which will ensure 
that the ex-service and displaced men are offered employment on reasonable terms. 
To ensure this, either of the following courses may be adopted : — 

A. 1. — The “Notice Inviting Tenders” will specify that so many men of such 
ana such categories, skilled and unskilled, and recruited from the labour* exchange 
snail be employed for so many days by the contractor. 

2. The e&tra cost of the contract arising from the insertion of this clause in 
the Notice Inviting Tenders will be calculated either by calling for alternative) 
tenders without this Clause or by comparing the tenders received with the esti- 
mated rates, or otherwise and will be noted in the contract. 

3. This extra cost will be deducted from the contractor pro rata to the extent 
to which he fails to employ men from the labour exchange in accordance with 
his contract on the basis of a Certificate from the labour exchanges checked against 
facts as ascertained by inspection and enquiry. (In addition to this deduction, 
there shall be a penal deduction at the discretion of the officer empowered to 
award the contract “but not exceeding 10 per cent, of the ^ value of the con- 
tract.) 

4. A further condition of the contract will be that no labourer shall on^any work- 
ing day be paid a lower wage than that which he would earn, if his outturn were 
hi per cent, of the standard out tarn of a workman of his class and furtlur that 
he shad be paid this minimum. wage on any day on which he is idle for no fault 
oC his own. This minimum wage for each class of workman will be scheduled 
and the schedule attached to the contract. 

5. The contract shall specify that the following amenities for labour shall be 

provided by the contractor. v 

(a) ' Portable and abundant water supply ; 

(b) Hutting at so many sq. ft.’ or cu.ft. per labourer ; 

(c) Latrines and sweepers at so many per cent, of workmen ; and 

(a) A food shop selling food grains and other necessities at prices to be gpeep 
fled in the contract. 

6. The following amenities shall be supplied by the employing department (Gov- 
ernment), 

(a) Medical attention at the rate of one Assistant Medical Officer per 1,000 
workmen } 

r* 

(b) Schools for children ; 

(c) Anti-malarial measures ; and 

(d) Such other amenities as seem reasonable to the Provincial Government, 

JB .' — Under the alternative scheme the “Notices Inviting Tenders will specify 
the numbers of ex-service men and displaced personnol recruited through the 
nearest labour exchange that shall be employed on the work. The contract will 
contain a penalty clause specifying the penalty that shall be imposed if the full , 
number are not employed for the period specified in the contract. The penalty 
for failure to employ any man for the full period specified in the contract will 
be equivalent to the minimum wage that would have been earned by that man as 
defined in Clause A. 4 above for the period he was, not employed. 

The other conditions under the Alternative Scheme will be the same as listed 
under A. 1 to 0 above," 

7. The Depreciating Gratuity Scheme suggested by the N.W.F.P. was dis- 
cussed. It was considered by several members that this was an attractive scheme 
in view of the fact that it would ensure that ex-service men would be temporarily 
compensated for their lack of skill in professional civil work until such time as they 



would have a fair chance to acquire that skill. If this scheme were adopted, it would 
not he necessary to makp any other special provisions' in Public Works contracts for< 
the employment of ex-service men.- ' ‘ * 


(ii) The Scheme is,' however, not directly related to providing work for ex-service'- 
men and therefore does not s.ricdy come within the puiview of the Committee. Most* 
of the members however wished it t'o be placed on record that. "they considered the/ 
scheme, duly modified as necessary, /worthy of ’careful 'examination by the Central i 
and Provincial Governments. The Dy, F. A. (C) regarded the scheme as objection- j 
able in principle, as it was not related to employment and he did not consider time . 
it would be acceptable to the Finance Department. 

S. The Labour Depot Scheme is being tried as an experiment by (ho United 
Provinces Government who , will employ .1000, men , on road work and 2000 men on 
irrigation work for a period pi t several, months Hie, Provincial Government intend 
to ask the Central Government to bear half the loss, if any, incurred on ,h.a experi- 
ment, the total loss being limited iar as possible to Rs. 10,0 JO]- ; if it appears ,liat 
the loss is going to exceed this %are, the experiment will, be stopped. Tire Com- 
mittee decided to 'await the result of the U. P. experiment before making any recom- 
mendations on this scheme. 


9. Conclusions and Recommendations . — 

The Committee recommences that every Province should arrange to form at least 
one Co-operative, Labour Contract Society as- soon as the Chief Engineers, Madras 
circulate full particulars of the Scheme as finally approved in that Province. Each 
Society should consist of at least 1060 members and shoirfd be modelled as" closely as . 
possible on the Madras pattern having regard to the local conditions in each Province. 
The Society should be placed under the control of' the Provincial Registrar of Co- - 
operative Societies. A contract should be awarded to the Society thus formed of puffi- 
eient scope to keep the Society fully employed! for at least six months. The extra 
post of executing work by the agency of these societies as compared with execul’ng 
fhe work by ordinary contract should be shared equally by the Provincial and Central 
Governments, 
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